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MR. BROWN'S LETTERS TO HIS NEPHEW. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction, my dear Robert, 
that I have you as a neighbour, within a couple of miles 
of me, and tiiat I have seen you established comfortably 
in your chambers in Fig-Tree Court. The situation is 
not cheerfol, it is true; and to clamber up three pairs 
of black creaking stairs, is an exercise not pleasant to a 
man who never cared for ascending mountains. Nor did 
the performance of the young barrister who lives under 
you — and, it appears, plays pretty constantly upon the 
French horn — give me any great pleasure, as I sate 
and partook of luncheon in your rooms. Your female 
attendant or laundress, too, struck me from her personal 
appearance to be a lady addicted to the use of ardent 
spirits; and the smell of tobacco, which you say some 
old college Mends of yours had partaken on the night 
previous, was, I must say, not pleasant in the chambers, 
and I even thought miglit be remarked as lingering in 
your own morning-coat. However, I am an old fellow. 
The use of cigars has come in since my time (and, I 
must own, is adopted by many people of the first fashion), 
and these and other inconveniences are surmounted more 
gaily by young fellows like yourself, than by oldsters of 
my standing. It pleased me, however, to see the picture 
f%ackeray. Miscellanies. F. 1 
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of the old house at home over the mantel-piece. Your 
college-prize books make a very good show in your book- 
cases; and I was glad to remark in the looking-glass the 
C£u:ds of both our excellent County members. The rodms, 
altogether, have a reputable appearance; and I hope, my 
dear fellow, that the Society of the Inner Temple will 
have a punctual tenant. 

Ae you have now completed your academical studies, 
and are about to commence your career in London, I 
propose, my dear Nephew, to give you a few hints for 
your guidance; which, although you have an undoubted 
genius of your own, yet come from a person who has 
had considerable personal experience, and I have no 
doubt would be useful to you if you did not disregard 
them, as, indeed, you will most probably do. 

With your law studies it is not my duty do meddle, 
I have seen you established, one of six pupils in Mr. 
Tapeworm^s Chambers in Pump Court, seated on a high- 
legged stool on a foggy day, with your back to a blazing 
fire. At your father's desire, I have paid a hundred 
guineas to that eminent special pleader, for the advan- 
tages which I have no doubt you will enjoy while seated 
on the high-legged stool in his back room, and rest con- 
tented with your mother's prediction that you will ho 
Lord Chief Justice some day. May you prosper, my 
dear fellow! is all I desire. By the way, I should like 
to know what was the meaning of a pot of porter which 
entered into your chambers as I issued from them at one 
o'clock, and trust that it was not your thirst which was 
to be quenched with such a beverage at such an hour. 

It is not, then, with regard to your duties as a law- 
student that I have a desire to lecture you, but in re- 
spect of your pleasures, amusements, acquaintances, and 
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general conduct and bearing aa a young man of tiie 
world. 

I will rush into tlie subject at once, and exemplify 
my moraUty in your own person. Why sir, for instance, 
do you wear thatJM; to your chin, and those sham tur- 
quoise buttons to your waistcoat? A chin-tuffc is a cheap 
enjoyment certainly, and the twiddling it about, as I see 
you do constantly, so as to show your lower teeth, a 
harmless amusement to fill up your vacuous hours. And 
as for waistcoa^iittons, you will say, "Do not all the 
young men wear them, and what can I do but buy ar- 
tificial turquoise, as I cannot afford to buy real stones?" 

I take you up at once and show you why you ought 
to shave off your tip and give up the factitious jewellery. 
My dear Bob, in spite of us and all the Eepublicans in 
the world, there are ranks and degrees in life and society, 
and distinctions to be maintained by each man according 
to his rank and degree. You have no more right, as I 
take it, to sport aii imperial on your chin than I have 
to wear a shoveJ^hat with a rosette. I hold a tuft to a 
man's chin to be the centre of a system, so to speak, 
which ought all to correspond and be harmonious — the 
■whole tune of a man's life ought to be played in that key. 

Look, for instance, at Lord Hugo Fitzurse seated in 
the private box at the Lyceum, by the side of that 
beautiftd creature with the black eyes and the magnifi- 
cent point-lace, who you fancied was ogling you through 
her enormous spy-glasses. Lord Hugo has a tuft to his 
chin, certainly, his countenance grins with a perfect 
vacuity behind it, and his whiskers curl crisply round 
one of the handsomest and stupidest countenances in the 
world. 

But just reckon up in your own mind what it costs 

\* • 
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him to keep up that simple ornament on his chin. Look 
at every article of that amiable and most gentleman-like 
— though, I own, foolish — young man^s dress, and 
see how absurd it is of you to attempt to imitate him. 
Look at his hands (I have the young nobleman perfectly 
before my mind's eye now); the little hands are dan- 
gling over the cushion of the box gloved as tightly and 
delicately as a lady's. His wristbands are fastened up 
towards his elbows with jewellery. Gems and rubies 
meander down his pink shirt-front and waistcoat. He 
wears a watch with an apparatus of gimcracks at his 
waistcoat pocket. He sits in a splendid side box, or he 
simpers out of the windows at White's, or you see him 
grinning out of a cab by the Serpentine — a lovely and 
costly picture, surrounded by a costly frame. 

Whereas you and I, my good Bob, if we want to 
see a play, do not disdain an order from our friend the 
newspaper Editor, or to take a seat in the pit. Your 
watch is your father's old hunting-watch. "When we go 
in the Park we go on foot, or at besf get a horse up 
after Easter, and just show in Eotten Row. We shall 
never look out of White's bow-window. The amount of 
Lord Hugo's tailor's-bill would support you and your 
younger brother. His valet has as good an allowance as 
you, besides his perquisites of old clothes. You cannot 
afford to wear a dandy Lord's cast off old clothes, neither 
to imitate those which he wears. 

There is nothing disagreeable to me in the notion of 
a dandy any more than there is in the idea of a peacock, 
or a cameleopard, or a prodigious gaudy tulip, or a 
astonishingly bright brocade. There are all sorts 
animals, plants, and stuffs in Nature, from peacockr 
tom-titB, and from cloth of gold to corduroy, whereof 
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the influence of lovely woman upon 
society; 

Constantly, my dear Bob, I have told you how re- 
fining is the infiuence of women upon society, and how 
profound our respect ought to be for them. Living in 
chambers aa you do, my dear Nephew, and not of course 
liable to be amused by the constant society of an old 
Uncle, who moreover might be deucedly bored with your 
own conversation — I beseech and implore you to make 
a point of being intimate with one or two families where 
you can see kind and weU-bred English ladies. I have 
seen women of all nations in the world, but I never saw 
the equals of English women (meaning of course to in- 
clude our cousins the Mac Whirters of Glasgow, and the 
O'Tooles of Cork): and I pray sincerely, my boy, that 
you may always have a woman for & friend. 

Try, then, and make yourself the bienvenu in some 
house where accomplished and amiable ladies are. Pass 
as much of your time as you can with them. Lose no 
opportunity of mftHng yourself agreeable to them, run 
their errands; send them flowers and elegant little tokens; 
show a willingness to be pleased by their attentions, and 
to aid their little charming schemes of shopping or 
dancing, or this, or that I say to you, make yourself a 
lady's man as much as ever you can. 

It is better for you to pass an evening once or twice 
a week in a lady's drawing-room, even though the con- 
versation is rather slow and you know the girls' songs 
by heart, than in a club, tavern, or smoking-room, or a 
pit of a theatre. All amusements of youth, to which 
virtuous women are not admitted, are, rely on it, dele- 
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teriouB in their nature. All men who avoid female 8^ 
ciety, have dnU perceptions and are stapid, or have gross 
tastes and revolt against what is pure. Your Clubswag- 
gerers who are sucking the butts of billiard-cues all night 
call female society insipid. Sir, poetry is insipid to a 
yokel; beauty has no 'charms for a blind man: music 
does not please an unfortunate brute who does not know 
one tune from another — and, as a true epicure is 
hardly ever tired of water-souchy and brown bread and 
butter, I protest I can sit for a whole night talking to 
a well-regulated kindly woman about her girl coming 
out, or her boy at Eton, and like the evening's enter- 
tainment. 

One of the great benefits a young man may derive 
from women's society is, that he is bound to be respect- 
ful to them. The habit is of great good to your moral 
man, depend on it Our education makes of us the most 
eminently selfish men in the world. We fight for our- 
selves, we push for ourselves; we cut the best slices ou 
of the joint at club-dinners for ourselves; we yawn fo 
ourselves and light our pipes, and say we won't go ou 
we prefer ourselves and our ease — and the greate 
good that comes to a man from woman's society is, tb 
he has to think of somebody besides himself — sod 
body to whom he is bound to be constantly attent 
and- respectM. Certainly I don't want my dear Bol 
associate with those of the other sex whom he doe 
and can't respect: that is worse than billiards: w 
than tavern brandy-cmd-water: worse than smoking 
fishness at home. But I vow I would rather see 
turning over the leaves of Miss Fiddlecombe's n 
book all night, than at billiards, or smoking, or br 
and-water, or all three. 
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Bemember, if a house is pleasant, and you like to 
remain in it, that to be well with the women of the 
house is the great^ the vital point K it is a good house, 
don't turn up your nose because you are only asked to 
come in the evening while others are invited to dine. 
BecoUect the debts of dinners which an hospitable family 
has to pay; who are you that you should always be ex- 
pecting to nestle under the mahogany? Agreeable 
acquaintances are made just as well in the drawing-room 
as in the dining-room. Go to tea brisk and good- 
humoured. Be determined to be pleased. Talk to a 
dowager. Take a hand at whist. K you are musical, 
and know a song, sing it like a man. Never sulk about 
dancing, but off with you. You will find your acquaint- 
ance enlarge. Mothers, pleased with your good humour, 
will probably ask you to PockHngton Square, to a little 
party. You will get on — you will form yourself a 
circle. You may marry a rich girl, or, at any rate, 
get the chance of seeing a number of the kind, and the 
pretty. 

Many young men, who are more remarkable for their 
impudence and selfishness than their good sense, are 
fond of boastfully announcing that they decline going to 
evening parties at all, unless, indeed, such entertain- 
ments commence with a good dinner, and a quantity of 
claret. 

I never saw my beautiful minded Mend, Mrs. Y. Z., 
many times out of temper, but c£ui quite pardon her in- 
dignation, when young Fred. Noodle, to whom the Y. Z.'s 
have been very kind, and who has appeared scores of 
times at their elegant table in Up-r B-k-r Street, an- 
nounced, in an unlucky moment of flippancy, that he did 
not intend to go to evening parties any more. 
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What induced Fred. Noodle to utter this bravado I 
know not; whether it was that he has been puffed up 
by attentions firom several Aldermen's families, with 
whom he has of late become acquainted, and among 
whom he gives himself the airs of a prodigious "swell,;" 
but having made this speech one Sunday after Church, 
when he condescended to call in B-k-r Street, and show 
off his new gloves and waistcoat, and talked in a suf- 
ficiently dandified air about the opera (the wretched 
creature fancies that an eight-and-sixpenny pit ticket 
gives him the privileges of a man of fashion) — Noodle 
made his bow to the ladies, and strutted off to show his 
new yellow kids elsewhere. 

"Matilda, my love, bring the Address Book,** Mrs. Y. 
Z. said to her lovely eldest daughter, as soon as Noodle 
was gone, and the banging hall-door had closed upon the 
absurd youth. That graceful and obedient girl rose; 
went to the back drawing-room, on a table in which 
apartment the volume lay, and brought the book to her 
mama. 

Mrs. Y. Z. turned to the letter N; and under that 
initial discovered the name of the young fellow who had 
just gone out. Noodle, F., 250, Jermyn Street, St. James's. 
She took a pen from the table before her, and with it 
deliberately crossed the name of Mr. Noodle out of her 
book. Matilda looked at Eliza, who stood by in silent 
awe. The sweet eldest girl, who has a kind feeling to- 
wards every soul dive, then looked towards her mother 
with expostulating eyes, and said, "0 mama!" Dear, 
dear Eliza! I love aU pitiful hearts like thine. 

But Mrs. Y. Z. was in no mood to be merciful, and 
gave way to a natural indignation and feeling of outraged 
justice. 
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"What business has that young man to tell me," she 
exclaimed, ''that he declines going to evening parties^ 
when he knows that after Easter we have one or two? 
Has he not met with constant hospitality here since Mr. 
Y. Z. brought him home from the Club? Has he such 
beatuc yeux! or, has he so much wit? or, is he a man 
of so much note, that his company at a dinner-table be- 
comes indispensable? He is nobody; he is not handsome; 
he is not clever; he never opens his mouth except to 
drink your Papa's claret; and he declines evening parties 
forsootii! — Mind children, he is never invited into this 
house again." 

When Y. Z. now meets young Noodle at the Club, 
that kind, but feeble-minded old gentleman covers up his 
face with the newspaper, so as not to be seen by Noodle; 
or sidles away with his face to the book-cases, and lurks 
off by the door. The other day, they met on the steps, 
when the wretched Noodle, driven aux abois, actually 
had the meanness to ask how Mrs. Y. Z. was? The 
Colonel (for such he is, and of the Bombay service, too) 
said, — "My wife? 0! — . hum! — I'm sorry to say 
Mrs. Y. Z. has been very poorly indeed, lately, very 
poorly; and confined to her room. God bless my soul! 
IVe an appointment at the India House, and it's past 
two o'clock" — and he fled. 

I had the malicious satisfaction of describing to 
Noodle th^e most simiptuous dinner which Y. Z. had given 
the day before, at which there was a Lord present, a 
Foreign Minister, with his Orders, two Generals with 
Stars; and every luxury of the season; but at the end of 
our conversation, seeing the effect it had upon the poor 
youth, and how miserably he was cast down, I told him 
the truth, viz., that the above story was a hoax, and that 
Thackeray, Miscellanies. V, 2 
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if he wanted to get into Mrs. Y. Z/s good graces again, 
his best plan was to go to Lady Flack's party, where I 
knew the Miss Y. Z.'s would he, and dance with them 
all night 

Yes, my dear Bob, you boys must pay with your 
persons, however lazy you may be — however much in- 
clined to smoke at the Club, or to lie there and read the 
last delicious new novel; or averse to going home to a 
dreadful black set of chambers, where there is no £re; 
and at ten o'clock at night creeping shuddering into your 
ball suit, in order to go forth to an evening party. 

The dressing, the clean gloves, and cab-hire, are 
nuisances, I grant you. The idea of a party itself is a 
bore, but you must go. "When you are at the party, it' 
is not so stupid; there is always something pleasant for 
the eye and attention of an observant man. There is a 
bustling Dowager wheedling £uid manoeuvring to get 
proper partners for her girls; there is a pretty girl 
enjoying herself with all her heart, and in all the pride 
of her beauty, than which I know no more charming 
object; — there is poor Miss Meggot, lonely up against 
the wall, whom nobody asks to dance, and with whom it 
is your boimden duty to walfcz. There is always some- 
thing to see or do, when you are there; and to evening 
parties, I say you must go. 

Perhaps I speak with the ease of an old fellow who 
is out of the business, and beholds you from afar off. 
My dear boy, they don't want us at evening parties. A 
stout, bald-headed man dancing, is a melancholy object 
to himself in the looking-glass opposite, and there are 
duties and pleasures of all ages. Once, Heaven help us, 
and only once, upon my honour, and I say so as a gentle- 
man, some boys seized upon me and carried me to the 
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Casino, where, forfliwith, they found acquaintances and 
partners, and went whirling away in the donble-timed 
waltz (it is an abominable dance to me — I am an old 
fogy) along with hundreds Ifpre. I caught sight of a 
face in the crowd — the most blank, melancholy, and 
dreary old visage it was — my own face in the glass — 
there was no use in my berog there. Canities adest 
morosa ' — no, not morosa — but, in fine, I had no busi- 
ness in the place, and so came away. 

I saw enough of that Casiuo, however, to show to me 
that — but my paper is fiill, and on the subject of 
women I have more things to say, which might fill many 
hundred more pages. 



SOME MORE WORDS ABOUT THE LADIES. 

Pekmit me to continue, my dear Bob, our remarks 
about women, and their injluence over you young fellows 
— an influence so vast, for good or for evil. 

I have, as you pretty well know, an immense sum of 
money in the Three per Cents., the possession of which 
does not, I think, decrease your respect for my character, 
and of which at my demise, you will possibly have your 
share. But if I ever hear of you as a Casino haunter, 
as a frequenter of Races and Greenwich Fairs, and such 
amusements, in questionable company, I give you my 
honour you shall benefit by no legacy of mine, and I 
will divide the portion that was, and is, I hope, to be 
yours, amongst your sisters. 

Think, sir, of what they are, and of your mother at 
home spotless and pious, loving and pure, and shape your 
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own course so as to be worthy of them. Would you do 
anything to give them pain? Would you say anything 
that should bring a blush to their fair cheeks, or shock 
their gentle natures? At ^ Eoyal Academy Exhibition 
last year, when that great stupid, dandified donkey, 
Captain Grigg, in company with the other vulgar oaf, 
Mr. Gowker, ventured to stare in rather an insolent 
manner, at your pretty little sister Fanny, who had come 
blushing from Miss Pinkerton^s Academy, I saw how your 
honest face flushed up with indignation, as you caught a 

' sight of the hideous grins and ogles of those two ruffians 
ill varnished boots; and your eyes flashed out at them 

^imbnces of defiance and warning so savage and terrible, 
fliat the discomfited wretches turned wisely upon their 
heels, and did not care to face such a resolute young 
champion as Bob Brown. What is it that makes all 
your blood tingle, and fills all your heart with a vague 
and fierce desire to thrash somebody, when the idea of 
the possibility of an insult to that fair creature enters 
your mind? You can't bear to think that injury should 
be done to a being so sacred, so innocent, and so de- 
fenceless. You would do battle with a Goliath in her 
cause. Your sword would leap from its scabbard (that 
is, if you gentlemen from Pump Court wore swords and 
scabbards at the present period of time,) to avenge or 
defend her. 

Kespect all beauty, all innocence, my dear Bob; 
defend all defencelessness in your sister, as in the sisters 
of other men. We have all heard the story of the 
Gentleman of the last century, who, when a crowd of 
young bucks and bloods in the Crush-room of the Opera 
were laughing and elbowing an old lady there — an 
oJd lady, lonely, ugly, and niipTo\feCi\fc^ — ^«sA. ^i^^ \Rk 
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her respectfully and offered her his arm, took her down 
to his own carriage which was in waiting » and walked 
home himself in the rain, — and twenty years after- 
wards had ten thousand a-year left him by this very old 
lady, as a reward for that one act of politeness. We 
have all heard that story; nor do I think it is probable 
that you will have ten thousand a-year left to you for 
being polite to a woman: but I say, be polite, at any 
rate. Be respectful to every woman. A manly and 
generous heart can be no otherwise, as a man would be 
gentle with a child, or take off his hat in a church. 

I would have you apply this principle universally 
towards women" — fix)m the finest lady of your ac- 
quaintance down to the laundress who sets your Cham- 
bers in order. It may safely be asserted that the persons 
who joke with servants or barmaids at lodgings, are not 
men of a high intellectual or moral capacity. To chuck 
a still-room maid under the chin, or to send off Molly 
the cook grinning, are not, to say the least of them, 
dignified acts in any gentleman. The butcher-boy who 
brings the leg of mutton to Molly, may converse with 
her over the area-railings; or the youthful grocer may 
exchange a few jocular remarks with Betty at the door 
as he hands in to her the tea and sugar; but not you. 
We must live according to our degree. I hint this to 
you, sir, by the way, and because the other night as I 
was standing on the drawing-room landing-place, taking 
leave of our friends Mr. and Mrs. Fairfax, after a very 
agreeable dinner, I heard a giggling in the hall, where 
you were putting on your coat, and where that uncom- 
monly good-looking parlour-maid was opening the door. 
And here, whilst on this subject and whilst Mrs. Betty 
is helping yon on with your coat, 1 >nqv)[^^ ^"k^ > ^^sss^^:^ 
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ing your commerce with friends* servants and your own; 
be thankful to them, and they will be grateful to you in 
return, depend upon it. Let the young fellow who lives 
in lodgings respect the poor little maid who does the 
wondrous work of the house, and not send her on too 
many errands, or ply his bell needlessly: if you visit 
any of your comrades in such circumstances, be you, too, 
respectM and kind in your tone to the poor little Abigail. 
If you frequent houses, as I hope you will, where are 
many good fellows and amiable ladies who cannot afford, to 
have their doors opened or their tables attended by men, 
pray be particularly courteous (though by no means so 
marked in your attentions as on the occasion of the 
dinner at Mr. Fairfax's to which I have just alluded) to 
the women-servants. Thank them when they serve you. 
Give them a half-crown now and then, nay, as often as 
your means will permit. Those small gratuities make 
but a small sum in your year's expences, and it may be 
said that the practice of giving them never impoverished 
a man yet: and on the other hand, they give a deal of 
innocent happiness to a very worthy, active, kind set of 
folks. 

But let us hasten from the hall-door to the drawing- 
room, where Fortune has cast your lot in life: I want 
to explain to you why I am so anxious that you should 
devote yourself to that amiable lady who sits in it. Sir, 
I do not mean to tell you that there are no women in 
the world, vulgar and iU-humoured, rancorous and 
narrow-minded, mean schemers, son-in-law hunters, 
slaves of fashion, hypocrites; but I do respect, admire, 
and almost worship good women; and I think there is 
a very fair number of such to be found in this world, 
and I have no doubt, in every educated Englishman's 
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ciicle of society, whether he finds that circle in pcdaces 
in Belgrayia and May Fair, in snug little suburban Tillas, 
in ancient comfortable old Bloomsbury, or in back 
parlours behind the shop. It has been my fortune to 
meet with excellent English ladies in every one of these 
places — wives graceful and aflfectionate, matrons tender 
and good, daughters happy and pure-minded, and I ui^ 
the society of such to you, because I defy you to tliink 
evil in their company. Walk into the drawing-room of 
Lady Z., that great lady: look at her charming face, and 
hear her voice. You know that she can't but be good, 
with such a. face and such a voice. She is one of those 
fortunate beings on whom it has pleased heaven to 
bestow all sorts of its most precious gifts and richest 
worldly favours. With what grace she receives you; 
with what a frank kindness and natural sweetness and 
dignity! Her looks, her motions, her words, her thoughts, 
all seem to be beautiful and harmonious quite. See her 
with her children, what woman can be more simple and 
loving? After you have talked to her for a while, you 
very likely find that she is ten times as well read as 
you are: she has a hundred accomplishments which she 
is not in the least anxious to show off, and makes no 
more account of them than of her diamonds, or of the 
splendour round about her — to all of which she is 
bom, and has a happy, admirable claim of nature and 
possession — admirable and happy for her and for us 
too; for is it not a happiness for us 'to admire her? 
Does anybody grudge her excellence to that paragon? 
Sir, we may be thankful to be admitted to contemplate 
such consummate goodness and beauty: and as in look- 
ing at a fine landscape or a fine work of Art, every 
generous heart must be delighted and improved, and 
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ought to feel grateful afterwards, so one may feel 
channed and thankful for haying the opportunity of 
knowing an almost perfect woman. Madam, if the gout 
and the custom of the world permitted, I would kneel 
down and kiss the hem of your ladyship's robe. To see 
your gracious face is a comfort — to see you walk to 
your carriage is a holiday. Driye her faithMly, thou 
silver-wi^ed coachman! drive to all sorts of splendours 
and honours and Eoyal festivals. And for us, let us be 
glad that we should have the privilege to admire her. 

Now, transport yourself in spirit, my good Bob, into 
another drawing-room. There sits an old lady of more 
than four-score years, serene and kind, and as beautiful 
in her age now, as in her youth, when History toasted 
her! What has she not seen, and is she not rea(^ to 
tell? All the fame and .wit, all the rank and beauty, 
of more than half a century, have passed through those 
rooms where you have the honour of making your best 
bow. She is as simple now as if she had never had 
any flattery to dazzle her: she is never tired of being 
pleased and being kind. Can that have been anything 
out a good life which after more than eighty years of 
it are spent, is so calm? Could she look to the end of 
it so cheerfully, if its long course had not been pure? 
Respect her, I say, for being so happy, now that she 
is old. We do not know what goodness and charity, 
what affections, what trials, may have gone to make that 
charming sweetness of temper, and complete that perfect 
manner. But if we do not admire and reverence such 
an old age as that, and get good from contemplating it, 
what' are we to respect and admire? 

Or shall we walk through the shop (while N. is 
recommending a taU copy to an amateur, or folding up 
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a t^opeimyworth of letter-paper, and bowing to a poor 
customer in a jacket and apron with just as much 
respectful gravity as he would show while waiting upon 
a Duke,) and see Mrs. K playing with the child in the 
back parlour until K shall come in to tea? They drink 
tea at five o'clock; and are actually as well-bred as those 
gfentlefolks who dine three hours later. Or will you 
please to step into Mrs. J.'s lodgings, who is waiting, and 
at work, until her husband comes home from Chambers? 
She blushes and puts the work away on hearing the 
knock, but when she sees who the visitor is, she takes 
it with a smile from behind the sofa cushion, and behold, 
it is one of J.'s waistcoats on which she is sewing 
buttons. She might have been a Countess blazing in 
diamonds, had Fate so willed it, and the higher her 
station the more she would have adorned it. But she 
looks as charming while plying her needle, as the great 
lady in the palace whose equal she is, — in beauty, 
in goodness, in highbred grace and simplicity: at least, 
I can't fancy her better, or any Peeress being more 
than her peer. 

And it is with this sort of people, my dear Bob, that 
I recommend you to consort, if you can be so lucky as 
to meet with their society — nor do I think you are 
very likely to find many such at the Casino; or in 
the dancing-booths of Greenwich Fair on this present 
Easter Monday. 
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ON FRIENDSHIP. 

Choice of friends, my dear Robert, is a point i 
which every man about town should be instructed 
he should be careful. And as example, they sa^ 
sometimes better than precept, and at the risk eve 
appearing somewhat ludicrous in your eyes, I will na 
to you an adventure which happened to myself, ^^ 
is at once ridiculous and melancholy (at least to 
and which will show you how a man, not impru 
or incautious of his own nature, may be made to s 
by the imprudent selection of a friend. Attend i 
my dear Bob, to "the History of Rasselas, Princ 
Abyssinia." 

Sir, — In the year 1810, I was a jolly y 
Bachelor, as you are now (indeed, it was three ^ 
before I married your poor dear Aunt); I had a ] 
in the Tape and Sealing- Wax Office; I had Chambe: 
Pump Court, au troisihne^ and led a not uncomfor 
life tiiere. I was a free and gay young fellow in 1 
days, (however much, sir, you may doubt the assei 
and think that I am changed,) and not so parti( 
in my choice of friends as subsequent experience 
led me to be. 

There lived in the set of Chambers opposite to i 
a Suffolk gentleman, of good family, whom I shall 
Mr. Bludyer. Our boys or clerks first made acquaint 
and did each other mutual kind offices: borrowing 
their respective masters' benefit, neither of whom 
too richly provided with the world's goods, c 
blacking-brushes, crockery-ware, and the like; and 
forks and spoons, if either of us had an entertainmej 
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Chambers. As I learned presently that Mr. Bludyer had 
been educated at Oxford, and heard that his elder brother 
was a gentleman of good estate and reputation in his 
country, I could have no objection to make his acquaint- 
ance, and accepted finally his invitation to meet a large 
game-pie which he had brought with him from the 
country, and I recollect I lent my own silver tea-pot, 
which figured handsomely on the occasion. It is the 
same one which I presented to you, when you took 
possession of your present apartments. 

Mr. Bludyer was a sporting man: it was the custom 
in those days with many gentlemen to dress as much 
like coachmen as possible; in top-boots, huge white 
coats with capes. Belcher neckerchiefs, and the like 
adornments; and at the tables of bachelors of the very 
first fashion, you would meet with prize-fighters and 
jockeys, and hear a great deal about the prize-ring, 
the cock-pit, and the odds. I remember my Lord Til- 
bury was present at this breakfast (who afterwards 
lamentably broke his neck in a steeple-chase, by which 
the noble family became extinct), and for some time 
I confounded his Lordship with Dutch Sam, who was 
also of the party, and, indeed, not unlike the noble 
Yiscount in dress and manner. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Bludyer ripened into 
a sort of friendship. He was perfectly good-natured, 
and not ill-bred; and his jovial spirits and roaring 
stoiids amused a man who, though always of a* peaceful 
torn, had no dislike to cheerful companions. We used 
to dine together about at coffee-houses, for Clubs were 
Bcuoely invented in those days, except for the aristo- 
isnej; and, in fine, were very intimate. Bludyer, 
« tawye and athletic man, would often give a loose 
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to his spirits of an evening, and mill a Charley or tw 
as the phrase then was. The young hloods of thof 
days thought it was no harm to spend a night in tt 
watch-house, and I assure you it has accommodate 
a deal of good company. Autres temps ^ autres mceur 
In our own days, my good Bob, a station-house bene 
is not the bed for a gentleman. 

I was at this time (and deservedly so, for I had bee 
very tind to her, and my elder brother, your fathe 
neglected her considerably) the favourite nephew of yoi 
Grand- Aunt, my Aunt, Mrs. General Mac Whirter, wli 
was left a very handsome fortune by the General, an 
to whom I do not scruple to confess I paid every attei 
tion to which her age, her sex, and her large incom 
entitled her. I used to take sweetmeats to her poodL 
I went and drank tea with her night after night. 1 a< 
companied her Sunday after Sunday to hear the Ee^ 
Rowland Hill, at the Rotunda Chapel, over Blackfriai 
Bridge, and I used to read many of the Tracts wit 
which she Kberally supplied me — in fact, do ever] 
thing to comfort and console a lady of peculiar opinior 
and habits who had a large jointure. Your father use 
to say I was a sneak, but he was then a boisterou 
young Squire; and perhaps we were not particularl 
good Mends. 

Well, sir; my dear Aunt, Mrs. General Mac Whirte: 
made me her chief confidant. I regulated her mone 
matters for her and acted with her bankers and lawyers 
and as she always spoke of your father as a reprobat< 
I had every reason to suppose I should inherit the pre 
perty, the main part of which passed to another brand 
of the Browns. I do not grudge it, Bob; I do not grudg 
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it Your family is lai^; and I have enough from my 
poor dear departed wife. 

Now it so happened, that in June 1811, — I recol- 
lect the Comet was blazing furiously at the xtime, and 
Mrs. Mac Whirter was of opinion tlmt the world was at 
an end — Mr. Bludyer, who was having his Chambers 
in Pump Court painted, asked permission to occupy mine, 
where he wished to give a lunch to some people whom 
he was desirous to entertain. Thinking no harm, of 
course I said yes; and I went to my desk at the Tape 
and Sealing-Wax Office, at my usual hour, giving in- 
structions to my boy to make Mr. Bludyer^s friends com- 
fortable. 

As ill luck would have it, on that accursed Friday, 
Mrs. Mac Whirter, who had never been up my stair- 
case befpre in her life (for your dear Grand- Aunt was 
large in person, and the apoplexy, which carried her off 
soon after, menaced her always), having some very par- 
ticular business with her solicitors in Middle Temple 
Lane, and being anxious to consult me about a mort- 
gage, actually mounted my stairs, and opened the door 
on which she saw written the name of Mr. Thomas 
Brown. She was a peculiar woman, I have said, at- 
tached to glaring colours in her dress, and from her long 
residence in India, seldom without a set of costly Birds 
of Paradise in her bonnet, and a splendid Cashmere 
shawl. 

Fancy her astonishment then, on entering my apart- 
ments at three o'clock in the afternoon, to be assailed in 
the first place by a strong smell of tobacco-smoke which 
pervaded the passage, and by a wild and ferocious 
bull-dog which flew at her on entering my sitting- 
room? 
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This bull-dog, sir, doubtless attracted by the b 
colours of her costume, seized upon her, and pinn 
down, screaming, so that her voice drowned t 
Bludyer himself, who was sitting on the table bel 
"A Southerly wind and a Cloudy Sky proclaim a i 
Morning*^ — or some such ribald tmsh: and the 
owner of the dog (who was no other than the i 
Mulatjx) boxer, Norroy, called the "Black Prince" 
odious language of the Fancy) and who was ine 
doubtless at the moment, encouraged his dog in 
sault upon this defenceless lady, and laughed 
agonies which she endured. 

Mr. Bludyer, the black man, and one or twc 
were arranging a %ht on Mousley Hurst, when n 
Aunt made her appearance among these vulgar wi 
Although it was but three o'clock, they had s< 
gin-and-water to a neighbouring tavern, and the 
sparkled on the board, — to use a verse from a I 
nalian song which I well remember Mr. Bludye 
to yell forth — when I myself arrived from my 
at my usual hour, half-past three. The black 
and young Captain Cavendish of the Guards, w< 
smokers; and it appears, that at first all the gen 
screamed with laughter; some of them called m^ 
an "old girl;" and it was not until she had 
fednted that the filthy Mulatto called the d 
from the flounce of her yellow gown of which 
hold. 

When this poor victim of vulgarity asked 
scream — Where was her nephew? new roars of h 
broke out from the coarse gin-drinkers. "It's i 
woman whom he goes to Meeting with," cri 
Bludyer. "Come away, boys;" and he led hi 
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talised crew out of my Chambers into his own, where 
they finished, no doubt, their arrangements about the 
fight. 

Sir, when I came home at my usual hour of half- 
pafit three, I found Mrs. Mac Whirter in hysterics upon 
my sofa — the pipes were lying about — the tin dish 
covers — the cold kidneys — the tavern cruet-stands, 
and wretched remnants of the orgy were in disorder on 
the table-cloth, stained with beer. Seeing her fainting, 
I wildly bade my boy to open the window, and seijzdng 
a glass of water which was on the table, I presented it 
to her lips. — It was gin-and-water, which I proflfered 
to that poor lady. 

She started up with a scream, which terrified me as 
I upset the glass: and with empurpled features and a 
voice quivering and choking with anger, she vowed she 
would never forgive me. In vain I pleaded that I was 
ignorant of the whole of these disgraceful transactionfl. 
I went down on my knees to her, and begged her to he 
pacified; I called my boy, and bade him bear witness to 
my innocence; the impudent young fiend burst out 
laughing in my face, and I kicked him down stairs as 
soon as she was gone: for go she did directly to her car- 
riage, which was in waiting iu Middle Temple Lane, 
and to which I followed her with tears in my eyes, 
amidst a crowd of jeering barristers' boys and Temple 
porters. But she pulled up the window iu my face, and 
would no more come back to me than Eurydice would 
to Orpheus. 

If I grow pathetic over this •story, my dear Bob, 
have I not reason? Your Great-Aunt left thirty thou- 
sand pounds to your family, and the remainder to the 
Missionaries, and it is a curious proof of the incon- 
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sistency of women, that she, a serious person, said on 
her death-bed that she would have left her money to 
me, if I had called out Mr. Bludyer, who insulted her, 
and with whom I certainly would have exchanged shots, 
had I thought that Mrs. Mac Whirter would have en- 
couraged any such murder. 

My wishes, dear Bob, are moderate. Your Aunt left 
me a handsome competency — and, I repeat, I do not 
grudge my brother Geoi^e the money. Nor is it pro- 
bable that such a calamity can happen again to any one 
of our family — that would be too great misfortune. 
But I tell you the tale, because at least it shows you 
how important good company is, and that a young man 
about town should beware of his fiiends as well as of 
his enemies. 

We will pursue the subject of fiiends generally in a 
future letter, and I am meanwhile, my dear Bob, 
always 

Your Affectionatje Uncle. 



MR. BROWN THE ELDER TAKES MR. BROWN THE 
YOUNGER TO A CLUB. 

Supposing that my dear Bobby would scarcely con- 
sider himself to be an accomplished man about town, 
until he had obtained an entrance into a respectable 
Club; I am happy to inform you, that you are this day 
elected a Member of the Polyanthus, having been pro- 
posed by my fiiend, 'Lord Viscount Colchicum, and se- 
conded by your affectionate uncle. I have settled with 
Mr. Stiff, the worthy Secretary, the preliminary pecu- 
niary arrangements regarding the entrance fee and the 
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first annual gubscription — the ensuing payments I shall 
leave to my worthy nephew. 

You were elected, sir, with but two black balls; and 
every other man who was put up for ballot had four, 
with the exception of Tom Harico, who had more black 
beans, than white. Do not, however, be puffed up by 
this victory, and fancy yourself more popular than other 
men. Indeed I don't mind telling you (but, of course, 
I do not wish it to go any further,) that Captain Sly- 
boots and I, having suspicions of the Meeting, popped a 
couple of adverse bEills into the other candidates' boxes;' 
so that, at least, you should, in case of mishap, not be 
unaccompanied in ill fortune. 

Now then, that you are a member of the Polyanthus, 
I trust you will comport yourself with propriety in the 
place: and permit me to offer you a few hints with re- 
gard to your bearing. 

We are not so stiff at the Polyanthus as at some 
clubs I could name — and a good deal of decent in- 
timacy takes place amorist us. — Do not therefore enter 
the club, as I have seen men do at the Chokers (of 
which I am also a member,) with your eyes scowling 
under your hat at your neighbour, and witii an expres- 
sion of countenance which seems to say, "Hang your 
impudence, sir. How dare you stare at me?" Banish 
that absurd dignity and swagger, which do not at all 
become your youthful countenance, my dear Bob, and 
let us walk up the steps and into the place. — See, old 
Noseworthy is in the bow-window reading the paper — 
He is always in the bow-window reading the paper. 

We pass by the worthy porter, and alert pages — a 
fiffceenhundredth part of each of whom is henceforth your 
paid-for property — and you see he takes down your 
Thackeray, Miscellanies, t, 3 
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name as Mr. B. Brown , Junior, and will know you and 

be civil to you until death Ha, there is Jawkins, as 

usual; he has nailed poor Styles up against a pillar, and 
is telling him what the opinion of the City is about 
George Hudson, Esq., and when Sir Kobert wiU take 
Ihe government. How d'you do, Jawkins? — Satis- 
factory news from India? Gilbert to be made Baron Gil- 
bert of Goojerat? Indeed, I don't introduce, you to Jaw- 
kins, my poor Bob; he will do that for himself, and you 
will have quite enough of him, befbre many days are 
over. 

Those three gentlemen sitting on the sofa are from 
our beloved sister island; they come here every day, and 
wait for the Honourable Member for BaUinafad, who is 
at present in the writing-room. 

I have remarked, in London, however, that every 
Irish gentleman is accompanied by other Irish gentle- 
men, who wait for him as here, or at the comer of the 
street These are waiting until the Honourable Member 
for Ballinafad can get them three places, in the Excise, 
in the Customs, and a little thing in the Post Office, no 
doubt. One of them sends home a tremendous account 
of parties and politics here, which appears in the Bal- 
Unafad Banner. He knows everything. He has just 
been closeted with Peel, and can vouch for it that Cla- 
rendon has been sent for. He knows who wrote the 
famous pamphlet, "Ways and Means for Ireland,'^ — all 
the secrets of the present Cabinet, the designs of Sir 
James Graham. How Lord John can live under those 
articles which he writes in the Banner is a miracle to 
me! I hope he will get that little thing in the Post 
Office soon. 

This is the newspaper-room — enter the Porter with 
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the evening papers — what a rush the men make for 
t them! Do you want to see one? Here is the Standard 
— nice article about the Starling Club — very pleasant^ 
candid, gentleman -like notice — Club composed of 
clergymen, atheists, authors, and artists. Their chief 
conversation is blasphemy: they have statues of Socrates 
and Mahomet on the centre-piece of the dinner table, 
take every opportunity of bdng disrespectful to Moses, 
and a di^iified clergyman always proposes the Glorious, 
Pious, and Immortal Memory- of Conjoins. Grace is 
said backwards, and the Catechism treated with the 
most irreverent ribaldry by the comic authors and the 
general company. — Are these men to be allowed to 
meet, and their horrid orgies to continue? Have you 
had enough? — let us go into the other rooms. 

What a cahn and pleasant seclusion the library pre- 
sents after the bawl and bustle of the newspaper-room! 
There is never any body here. English gentlemen get 
up such a prodigious quantity of knowledge in their ear- 
ly life, that they leave off reading soon after they begin 
to shave, (x never look at anything but a newspaper. 
How pleasant this room is, — isn't it? with its sober 
draperies, and long calm lines of peaceful volumes — 
nothing to interrupt the quiet — only the melody of 
Homer's nose as he lies asleep upon one of the sofas. 
What is he reading? Hah! '' Fendenfiis ;' No. VIL — 
hum, let us pass on. Have you read '* David Copper- 
field,** by the way? How beautiful it is — how charm- 
ing!^ fresh and simple? In those admirable touches of 
teii<^i: humour — and I should call humour, Bob, a 
mixture of love and wit — who can equal this great 
genius? There are little words and phrases in his books 
which are like personal benefits to the reader. What a 

3» 
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place it is to hold in the affections oi men! What an 
awful responsibility hanging over a writer! What man 
holding such a pkce, and knowing that his words go 
forth to vast congregations of mankind , — to grown folks 
— to their children, and perhaps to their children's 
children, — but must thiTiTr of his calling with a solemn 
and humble heart! May love and truth guide such a . 
man always! It is an awful prayer; may heaven further 
its fulfilment! And then. Bob, let the Record revile 
him — See, here's Homer waking up — How do you 
do. Homer? 

This neighbouring room, which is almost as quiet as 
the library is the card-room, you see. There are always 
three or four devotees assembled in it; and the lamps are 
scarcely ever out in this Temple of Tramps. 

I admire, as I see them, my dear Bobby, grave and 
silent at these little green tables, not moved outwardly 
by grief or pleasure at losing or winning, but calmly 
pursuing their game (as that pursuit is called, which is 
in fact the most elaborate science and study) at noon- 
day, entirely absorbed, and philosophically indifferent to 
the bustle and turmoil of the enormous working world 
without. Disraeli may make his best speech; the Hun- 
garianfl may march into Vienna; the Protectionists come 
in; Louis Philippe be restored; or the Thames set on 
fire; and Colonel Pam. and Mr. Trumpington will never 
leave their table, so engaging is their occupation at it. 
The turning up of an ace is of more interest to them 
than all the affairs of all the world besides — and so 
they will go on until Death summons them, and their 
last trump is played. 

It is curious to think that a century ago almost all 
gentlemen, soldiers, statesmen, men of science, and 
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divines, passed hours at play every day; as our grand- 
mothers did likewise. The poor old kings and queens 
must feel the desertion now, and deplore the present 
small number of their worshippers, as compared to the 
myriads of faithful subjects who served them in past 
times. 

I do not say that other folks' pursuits are much more 
or less futile; but fancy a life such as that of the Colo- 
nel — eight or nine hours of sleep, eight of trumps, 
and the rest for business, reading, exercise, and domes- 
tic duty or affection (to be sure he's most likely a 
bachelor, so that the latter offices do not occupy him 
much) — fancy such a life, and at its conclusion at the 
age of seventy-five, the worthy gentleman being able to 
say, I have spent twenty-five years of my existence 
turning up trumps. 

With Trumpington matters are different. Whist is 
a profession with him, just as much as Law is yours. 
He makes the deepest study of it — he makes every 
sacrifice to his pursuit: he may be fond of wine and 
company, but he eschews both, to keep his head cool 
and play his rubber. He is a man of good parts, and 
was once well-read, as you see by his conversation when 
he is away from the table, but he gives up reading for 
play — and knows that to play well a man must play 
every day. He makes three or four hundred a year by 
his Whist, and well he may — with his brains, and 
half his industry; he could make a lai^er income at any 
other profession. 

In a game with these two gentlemen, the one who 
has been actually seated at that card table for a term as 
long as your whole life, the other who is known as a con- 
summate practitioner, do you thinV it is likely you will 
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come off a wiimer? The state of your fortune is your 
look-out, not tlieirs. They are there at their posts — 
like knights — ready to meet all comers. If you choose 
to engage them, sit down. They will, with the most 
perfect probity, calmness, and elegance of manner, win 
and win of you until they have won every shilling of a 
fortune, when they will make you a bow, and wish you 
good morning. You may go and drown yourself after- 
wards — it is not their business. Their business is to 
be present in that room, and to play cards with you or 
anybody. When you are done with — Bon jour. My 
dear Colonel, let me introduce you to a new member, 
my nephew, Mr. Kobert Brown. 

The other two men at the table are the Honourable 
G. Windgall, and Mr. Chanter: perhaps you have not 
heard that ihe one made rather a queer settlement at 
the last Derby; and the other has just issued from one 
of he!r Majesty's etablishments in St. George's Fields. 

Either of these gentlemen is perfectly affable, good- 
natured, and easy of access — and will cut you for 
halfcrowns if you like, or play you at any game on the 
cards. They descend from their broughams or from 
horseback at the club-door with the most splendid air, 
and they feast upon the best dishes and wines in the place. 

But do you think it advisable to play cards with 
them? Which know the games best — you or they? 
Which is most likely — we wiU not say to play foul — 
but to take certain Httle advantages in the game which 
their consummate experience teaches them — you or 
they? Finally, is it a matter of perfect certainty, if you 
won, that they would pay you? 

Let us leave these gentlemen, my dear Bob, and go 
through the rest of the house. 
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From the library we proceed to the carved and gilded 
drawing-room of the Club, the damask hangings of which 
are embroidered with our lovely emblem, the Polyanthus, 
and which is fitted with a perfectly unintelligible splendour. 
Sardanapalus, if he had pawned one of his kingdoms, 
could not have had such mirrors as one of those in which 
I see my dear Bob admiring the tie of his cravat with 
such complacency, and I am sure I cannot comprehend 
why Smith and Brown should have their persons reflected 
in such vast sheets of quicksilver; or why, if we have a 
mind to sixpenny cup of tea and mufl&ns, when we come 
in with muddy boots from a dirty walk, those refreshr 
ments should be served to us as we occupy a sofa much 
' more splendid, and far better stuffed, than any Louis 
Quatorze ever sate upon. I want a sofa, as I want a 
friend, upon which I can repose, familiarly. If you 
can't have intimate terms and freedom with one and the 
other, they are of no good. A full-dress Club; is an ab- 
surdity — and no man ought to come into this room 
except in a uniform or court suit. I daren't put my feet 
on yonder sofa for fear of sullying the damask, or, worse 
still, for fear that Hicks the Committee-man should pass, 
and spy out my sacrilegious boots on the cushion. 

We pass through these double-doors, and enter rooms 
of a very different character. 

By the faint and sickly odour pervading this apart- 
ment, by the opened windows, by the circular stains 
upon the^narble tables, which indicate the presence of 
brandies-and-waters long passed into the world of Spirits, 
my dear Bob will have no difficulty in recognising the 
smokin^room, where I dare say he will pass a good 
deal of his valuable time henceforth. 

If I could recommend a sure way of advancement 
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and profit to a young man about town, it would be, after 
he has come away from a friend's house and dinner, 
where he has to a surety had more than enough of claret 
and good things, when he ought to be going to bed at 
midnight, so that he might rise fresh and early for his 
moming^s work, to stop, nevertheless, for a couple of 
hours at the Club, and smoke in this room and tipple 
weak brandy-and-water. 

By a perseverance in this system, you may get a 
. number of advantages. By sitting up till 3 of a summer 
morning, you have the advantage of seeing the sun rise, 
and as you walk home to Pump Court, can mark the 
quiet of the streets in the rosy glimmer of the dawn. 
You can easily spend in that smoking-room (as for the 
billiard-room adjacent, how much more can't you get rid 
of there), and without any inconvenience or extravagance 
whatever, enough money to keep you a horse. Three 
or four cigars when you are in the Club, your case filled 
when you are going away, a couple of glasses of very 
weak C(^nac and cold water, will cost you sixty pounds 
a year, as sure as your name is Bob Brown. And as 
for the smoking and tippling, plus billiards, they may 
be made to cost anything. 

And then you have the advantage of hearing such 
delightful and instructive conversation in a Club smoking- 
room, between the hours of 12 and 3! Men who frequent 
that place at that hour are commonly men of studious 
habits and philosophical and reflective minds,* to whose 
opinions it is pleasant and profitable to listen. They 
are fall of anecdotes, which are always moral and well- 
chosen; their talk is never free, or on light subjects. I 
have one or two old smoking-room pillars in my eye 
now, who would be perfect models for any young gen- 
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tleman entering life, and to whom a father could not do 
better than intrust the education of his son. 

To drop the satirical vein, my dear Bob, I am com- 
pelled as a man to say my opinion, that- the best thing 
you can do with regard to that smoking-room is to keep 
out of it; or at any rate never to be seen in the place 
after midnight They are very pleasant and frank, those 
jolly fellows, those loose fishes, those fast young men — 
but the race in life is not to such fast men as these — 
and you who want to win must get up early of a morn- 
ing, my boy. You and an old coUege-chum or two may 
sit together over your cigar-boxes in one another's cham- 
bers, and talk tiU aU hours, and do yourselves good pro- 
bably. Talking among you is a wholesome exercitation; 
humour comes in an easy £ow; it doesn't preclude grave 
argument and manly interchauge of thought — I own 
myself, when I was younger, to have smoked many a 
pipe with advantage in the company of Doctor Parr. 
Honest men, with pipes or cigars in their mouths, have 
great physical advantages in conversation. You may 
stop talking if you like — but the breaks of silence 
never seem disagreeable, being filled up by tha puffing 
of the smoke — hence there is no awkwardness in re- 
suming the conversation — no straining for effect — 
sentiments are delivered in a grave easy manner — the 
cigar harmonises the society, and soothes at once the 
speaker and the subject whereon he converses. I have 
no doubt that it is &om the habit of smoking that Turks 
and American Indians are such monstrous well-bred men.' 
The pipe draws wisdom from the lips of the philosopher, 
and shuts up the mouth of the foolish: it generates a 
style of conversation, contemplative, thoughtful, bene- 
volent, and unaffected: in fact, dear Bob, I must out with 
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it — I am an old smoker. At home I have done it up 
the chimney rather than not do it (the which I own is 
a crime). I vow and believe that the cigar has been 
one of the greatest creature-comforts of my life — a 
kind companion, a gentle stimulant, an amiable anodyne, 
a cementer of friendship. May I die if I abuse that 
kindly weed which has given me so much pleasure! 

Since I have been a member of that Club, what num- 
bers of men have occupied this room and departed from 
it, like so many smoked-out cigars, leaving nothing be- 
hind but a little disregarded ashes! Bob, my boy, they 
drop off in the course of twenty years, our boon com- 
panions, and jolly fellow bottle-crackers. — I mind me 
of many a good fellow who has talked and laughed here, 
and whose pipe is put out for ever. Men, I remember as 
dashing youngsters but the other day, have passed into 
the state of old fogies : they have sons, sir, of almost our 
age, when first we joined the Polyanthus. Grass grows 
over others in all parts of the world. Where is poor 
Ned? Where is poor Fred? Dead rhymes with Ned and 
Fred too — their place knows them not — their names 
one year appeared at the end of the Club list, under the 
dismal category of "Members Deceased," in which you 
and I shall rank some day. Do you keep that subject 
steadily in your mind? I do not see why one shouldn't 
meditate upon Death in Pall Mail as well as in a howling 
wilderness. There is enough to remind one of it at 
every comer. There is a strange face looking out of 
Jack's old lodgings in Jermyn Street, — somebody else 
has got the Club chair which Tom used to occupy. He 
doesn't dine here and grumble as he used formerly. He 
has been sent for, and has not come back again — one 
day Fate will send for us, and ^e a\va3LV uot tctMxiL — 
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and the people will come down to the Club as usual, 
saying, "Well, and so poor old Brown's gone." — In- 
deed, a smoking-room on a morning is not a cheerfol 
spot 

Our room has a series of tenants of quite distinct 
characters. After an early and sober dinner below, cer- 
tain habitues of the Polyanthus mount up to this apart- 
ment for their coffee and cigar^ and talk as gravely as 
Sachems at a Palaver. Trade and travel, politics and 
geography, are their discourse — they are in bed long 
before their successors the jolly fellows begin their night 
Hfe, and the talk of the one set is as difiPerent to the 
conversation of the other, as any talk can be. 

After the grave old Sachems, come other frequenters 
of the room; a squad of sporting men very likely — very 
solemn and silent personages these — who give the odds, 
and talk about the cup in a darkling under tone. Then 
you shall have three or four barristers with high voices, 
seldom able to sit long without talking of their pro- 
fession, or mentioning something about Westminster Hall. 
About eleven, men in white neckcloths drop in from 
dinner-parties, and show their lacquered boots and shirt- 
studs with a little complacency — and at midnight, 
after the theatres, the young rakes and viveurs come 
swaggering in, and call loudly for gin-twist. 

But as for a cliib smoking-room after midnight, I 
vow again that you are better out of it: that you will 
waste money and your precious hours and health there; 
and you may frequent this Polyanthus room for a year, 
and not carry away from the place one single idea or 
story that can do you the least good in life. How much 
you shall take away of another sort, I do wot \\Ktfc ^*^ 
down; but I have before my inmd!^ e^^ ^<5^ Voia^ ^ 
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Old Silenus with purple face and chalk-stone fingers, 
telling his foul old garrison legends over his gin-and- 
water. He is in the smoking-room every night; and I 
feel that no one can get benefit from the society of that 
old man. 

What society he has he gets from this place. He 
sits for hours in a comer of the sofa, and makes up his 
parties here. He will ask you after a little time, seeing 
that you are a gentleman and haye a good address, and 
will give you an exceedingly good dinner. I went once, 
years ago, to a banquet of his — and found all the men 
at his table were Polyanthuses: so that it was a house 
dinner in — Square, with Mrs. Silenus at the head of 
the table. 

After dinner she retired and was no more seen, and 
Silenus amused himself by making poor Mr. Tippleton 
drunk. He came to the Club the next day, he amused 
himself by describing the arts by which he had practised 
upon the easy brains of poor Mr. Tippleton — (as if that 
poor fellow wanted any arts or persuasion to induce him 
t» intoxicate himself), and told all the smoking-room, 
how he had given a dinner, how many bottles of wine 
had been emptied, and how many Tippleton had drunk 
for his share. "I kept my eye on Tip, sir," the horrid old 
fellow said — "I took care to make him mix his liquors 
well, and before 11 o'clock I finished him and had him 
as drunk as a lord, sir!" Will you like to have that 
gentleman for a friend? He has elected himself our 
smoking-room king at the Polyanthus, and midnight 
monarch. % 

As he talks, in comes poor Tippleton — a kind soul 

— a gentleman — a man of reading and parts — who has 

-friends at home very likely, and had once a career be- 
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fore him — and what is he now? His eyes are vacant; 
he reels into a sofa comer, and sits in maudlin silence, 
and hiccups every now and then. Old Silenus winks 
knowingly round at the whole smoking-room: most of 
the men sneer — some pity — some very young cuhs 
laugh and jeer at him. Tippleton's drunk. 



Ebom the Library and Smoking-room regions let us 
descend to the lower floor. Here you behold the Coffee- 
room, where the neat little tables are already laid out, 
awaiting the influx of diners. 

A great advance in civilisation was made, and the 
honesty as well as economy of young men of tiie middle 
classes immensely promoted, when the ancient tavern 
system was overthrown, and those houses of meeting in- 
stituted where a man, without sacrificing his dignity, 
could dine for a couple of shillings. I remember in the 
days of my youth when a very moderate dinner at a re- 
putable coflee-house cost a man half-a-guinea: when you 
wore obliged to order a pint of wine for the good of the 
house; when the waiter got a shilling for his attendance; 
and when young gentlemen were no richer than they are 
now, and had to pay thrice as much as they at present 
need to disburse for the maintenance of their station. 

Then men (who had not the half guinea at command,) 
used to dive into dark streets i^ the vicinage of Soho or 
Covent Garden, and get a meag^ meal at shilling taverns 
-^ or Tom, the clerk, issued out from your Chambers in 
Pump Court and brought back yfmi dinner between two 
plates from a neighbouring ham and beef shop. Either 
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repast was strictly honourable, and one can £nd no earthly 
fault with a poor gentleman, for eating a poor meal 
But that solitary meal in Chambers was indeed a dismal 
refection. I think with any thing but regret of those 
lonely feasts of beef and cabbage; and how there was no 
resource for the long evenings but those books, over 
which you had been poring all day, or the tavern with 
its deuced expenses, or the theatre with its vicious at- 
tractions. A young bachelor's life was a clumsy piece of 
wretchedness then — mismanaged and ill economised — 
just as your Temple Chambers or College rooms now are, 
which are quite behind the age, in the decent conveniences 
which every modem tenement possesses. 

And that dining for a shilling and strutting about 
Pall Mall afterwards was, after all, an hypocrisy. At 
the time when the Trots Freres Proven^aux at Paris had 
two entrances, one into the place of the Palais Eoyal, 
and one into the street behind, where the sixteen sous 
dinner-houses are, I have seen bucks with profuse tooth- 
picks walk out of these latter houses of entertainment, 
pass up the Trois Fi^eres stairs, and descend from the 
other door into the Palais Eoyal, so that the people 
walking there might fancy these poor fellows had been 
dining regardless of expense. No; what you call putting 
a good face upon poverty, that is, hiding it under a grin, 
or concealing its rags under a make-shift, is always rather 
a base stratagem. Your beaux Tibbs's and twopenny 
dandies can never be respectable altogether; and if a man 
is poor, I say he ought to seem poor; and that both he 
and Society are in the wrong, if either sees any cause 
of shame in poverty. 

That is why we ought to be thankful for Clubs. 
Here is no skulking to get a cheap dinner; no ordering 
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of expensiye liquors and dishes for the good of the house, 
or cowering sensitiyeness as to the opinion of the waiter. 
We advance in simplicity and honesty as we advance in 
civilisation, and it is my helief that we hecome better 
Ised and less artificial, and tell more truth every day. 

This you see is the Club Coffee-room — it is three 
o'clock, young Wideawake is just finishing his breakfast 
(with whom I have nothing to do at present, but to say 
parenthetically, that if you will sit up till five o'clock in 
the morning. Bob, my boy, you may look out to have 
a headache and a breakfast at three in the afternoon). 
Wideawake is at breakfast — Gk)ldsworthy is ordering 
his dinner — while Mr. Nudgit, whom you see yonder, 
is making his lunch. In those two gentlemen is the 
moral and eitiemplification of the previous little remarks 
which I have been making. 

.You must know, sir, that at the Polyanthus, in com- 
mon with most Clubs, gentlemen are allowed to enjoy, 
gratis, in the Coffee-room, bread, beer, sauces, and 

pickl^ Tg/ffi^u W99/t $ ty Si(^ffd f ^ S»v^ y eru 

After four o'clock, if you order your dinner, you have 
to pay sixpence for what is called the table — the clean 
cloth, the vegetables, cheese and so forth: before that 
hour you may have lunch, when there is no table charge. 

Now, Goldsworthy is a gentleman and a man of 
genius, who has courage and simplicity enough to 
be poor — not like some fellows whom one meets, 
and who make a fanfaronnade of poverty, and draping 
themselves in their rags, seem to cry, "See how vir- 
tuous I am, — how honest Diogenes is!" but he is a 
very poor man, whose education and talents are of the 
best, and who in so far claims to rank with the very 
best people m the world. In his place in Parliament, 
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when he takes off his hat (which is both old and well 
brushed), the Speaker's eye is pretty sure to meet his, 
and the House listens to him with Ihe respect which is 
due to so much honesty and talent. He is the equal of 
any man, however lofly or wealthy. His social position 
is rather improved by his poverty, and the world, which 
is a manly and generous world in its impulses, however 
it may be in its practice, contemplates with a sincere 
regard and admiration Mr. Goldsworthy*s manner of 
bearing his lack of fortune. He is going to dine for a 
shilling; he will have two mutton chops (and the mutton 
chop is a thing unknown in domestic life and in the 
palaces of epicures, where you may get cutlets dressed 
with aU sorts of French sauces, but not the admirable 
mutton chop), and with a due allowance of the Club 
bread and beer, he will make a perfectly wholesome, 
and sufficient, and excellent meal; and go down to the 
House and fire into ministers this very night. 

Now, I say, this man dining for a shilling is a pleasant 

•spectacle' to^ behold. -I resltect Mr. GisMsWifrthy ^th all 
my heart, without sharing those ultra -conservative poli- 
tical opinions, which we all know he entertains, and 
from which no interest, temptation, or hope of place will 
cause him to swerve; and you see he is waited upon 
with as much respect here, as old Silenus, though he 
order the most sumptuous banquet the cook can devise, 
or bully the waiters ever so. 

But ah. Bob! what can we say of the conduct of 
that poor little Mr. Nudgit? He has a bed-chamber in 
some court unknown in the neighbourhood of the Po- 
lyanthus. He makes a breakfast with the Club bread 
and beer: he lunches off the same supplies — and being 

of an JSpicuresm taste, look wliat \ift ^o^^ — \ife \g^ ^ftfevalbr 
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pourmg a craet of anchovy sauce over his bread to- give 
it a flayour; aad I have seen the unconscionable little 
gourmand sidle off to the pickle jars when he thought 
nobody was observing, and pop a walnut or half a dozen 
of pickled onions into his mouth, and swallow them with 
a hideous fotive relish. 

He disappears at dinner time, and returns at half- 
past seven or eight o'clock, and ^ wanders round the 
tables when the men are at their dessert and generous 
over their wine. He has a number of little stories about 
the fashionable world to tell, and is not unentertaining. 
When you dine here, sometimes give Nudgit a glass or 
two out of your decanter. Bob, my boy, and comfort his 
poor old soul. He was a gentleman once and had 
money, as he will be sure to tell you. He is mean and 
feeble, but not unkind — a poor little parasite not to 
be unpitied. Mr. Nudgit, allow me to introduce you to 
a new member, my nephew, Mr. Kobert Brown. 

At this moment old Silenus swaggers in, beanng his 
great waistcoat before him, and walking up to the desk 
where the coffee-room clerk sits and where the bills of 
fare are displayed. As he passes, he has to undei^o the 
fire of Mr. Goldsworthy*s eyes, which dart out at him two 
flashes of the most killing scorn. He has passed by the 
battery without sinking, and lays himself alongside the 
desk. Nudgit watches him, and will presently go up 
smirking humbly to join him. 

"Hunt," he says, "I want a table, my table, you know, at 
seven — dinner for eight — Lord Hobanob dines with 
me — send the butler — What's in the bill of fare? 
Let 's have clear soup and turtle — I Ve sent it in from 
the city — dressed fish and turbot " and witk «. «^^\L«si. 
irembling band he writes down a ^TCi^xxa \s^ ^^ Hsss^^ 
Thackeray, Miscellanies, K. V 
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A& I said, Kudgit comes up simpering, with a news- 
paper in his hand. 

"Hullo, Nudg!'* says Mr. Silenus, "how's the beer? 
Hckles good to-day?" 

Kudgit smiles in a gentle deprecatory manner. 

"Smell out a good dinner, hey, Nudg?** says Dives. 

"If any man knows how to give one, you do," an- 
swers the poor beggar. "I wasn't a bad hand at order- 
ing a dinner myself, once; what's the fish in the list to- 
day?" and with a weak smile he casts his eye over the 
bill of fare. 

"Lord Hobanob dines with me aud he knows what a 
good dinner is, I can tell you," says Mr. Silenus, "so 
does Cramley." 

"Both well-known epicures," says Nudgit. 

"I'm going to give Hobanob a return dinner to his 
at the Ehododendrum. He bet me that Batifol, the chef 
at the Ehododendrum, did better than our man can. 
Hob's dinner was last Wednesday, and I don't say it 
wasn't a good one; or that taking Gi-osbois by surprise, 
is giving him quite fair play — but we'll see, Nudgit. 
/ know what Grosbois can do." 

"I should think you did, indeed, Silenus," says the 
other. 

"I see your mouth's watering. I'd ask you, only I 
know you 're engaged. You 're always engaged, Kudgit — 
Kot to-day? Well then, you may come; and I say, 
Mr. Kudgit, we'll have a wet evening, sir, mind you 
that" 

Mr. Bowls, the butler, here coming in, Mr. Silenus 
falls into conversation with him about wines and icing. 
I am glad poor Kudgit has got his dinner. He will go 
and walk in the Park to get up an appetite. And now, 
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Mr. Bob, liaving shown yoa over your new house, I ix)o 
will bid you for the present farewelL 



A WORD ABOUT BALLS IN SEASON. 

When my good Mend, Mr, Punchy some tune since, 
aaked me to compile a series of conversations for young 
men in the daucing world, so that they might be agreeable 
to their partners, and advance their own success in life, 
I consented with a willing heart to my venerable friend's 
request, for I desire nothing better than to promote the 
amusement and happiness of all young people; and 
nothing, I thought, would be easier than to touch off a 
few light, airy, graceful little sets of phrases, which 
young fellows might adopt or expaud, according to their 
own ingenuity and leisure. 

Well, sir, I imagined myself, just for an instant, to 
be young again, and that I had a neat waist instead of 
that bow-window with which Time and Nature have 
ornamented the castle of my body, and brown locks 
instead of a bald pate (there was a time, sir, when my 
hair was not considered the worst part of me, and I 
recollect when I was a young man in the Militia, and 
when pigtails finally went out in our corps, who it was 
that longed to have my queue — it was found in her 
desk at her death, and my poor dear wife wau always 
jealous of her), — I just choose, I say, to fancy myself 
a young man, and that I would go up in imagination 
and ask a girl to dance with me. So I chose Maria — a 
man might go farther and fare worse than choose Maria, 
Mr. Bob. 

4* 
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"My dear Miss E.," says I, "may I have the honour 
of dancing the next set with you?" 

"The next whatP^ says MssE., smiling, and turning 
to Mrs. E., as if to ask what a set meant. 

"I forgot,** says I; "the next quadrill, I would say.** 

"It is laiher slow dancing, quadiills,** says Miss E.; 
"but if I must, I must.** 

"Well, then, a waltz, will that do? I know nothing 
prettier than a waltz played not too quick.** 

"What!** says she, "do you want a horrid old three- 
timed waltz, like tlmt which the little figures dance 
upon the barrel-organs? You silly old creature: you are 
good-natured, but you are in your dotage. All these 
dances are passed away. You might as well ask me to 
wear a gown with a waist up to my shoulders, like that 
in which mamma was married; or a hoop and high heels, 
like grandmamma, in the picture; or to dance a gavotte 
or a minuet. Things are changed, old gentleman — the 
fashions of your time are gone, and — and the bucks of 
your time will go too, Mr. Brown. If I want to dance, 
here is Captain Whiskerfield, who is ready; or young 
Studdington, who is a delightful partner. He brings a 
little animation into our balls; and when he is not in 
society, dances every night at Vauxhall and the Ca- 
sino.** 

I pictured to myself Maria giving some such reply to 
my equally imaginative demand -^ for of course I never 
made the request, any more than she did the answer — 
and, in fact, dear Bob, after turning over the matter of 
ball-room conversations in my mind, and sitting with 
pen and ink before me for a couple of hours, I found 
that I had nothing at all to say on the subject, and have 
no more right to teach a youth what he is to say in the 
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present day to his partner, than I should have had 
in my own boyhood to instruct my own grandmother in 
the art of sucking eggs. We should pay as much re- 
verence to youth as we should to age; there are points 
in which you young folks are altogether our superiors: 
and I can't help constantly crying out to persons of my 
years, when busied about their young people — leave 
them alone; don't be always meddling with their affairs, 
which they can manage for themselves; don't be always 
insisting upon managing their boats, and putting your 
oars in the water with theirs. 

So I have the modesty to think that Mr, Punch and 
I were a couple of* conceited old fogies, in devising the 
above plan of composing conversation for the benefit of 
youth, and that young folks can manage to talk of what 
interests them, without any prompting on our part. To 
say the truth, I have hardly been to a ball these three 
years. I saw the head of the Stair at H. E.'s the T — 
Ambassador in Br — ne Square, the other night, but 
retired without even getting a sight of, or making my 
bow to Her Excellency; thinking wisely, that mon Icdt 
de poule^ et mon bonnet de nuit^ much better became me 
at that hour of midnight, than the draught in a crowded 
passage, and the sight of ever so many beauties. 

But though I don't go myseK to these assemblies, I 
have intelligence amongst people who go: and hear from 
the girls and their mammas, what they do, and how they 
enjoy themselves. I must own that some of the new 
arrangements please me very much, as being natural and 
simple, and, in so far, superior to the old mode. 

In my time, for instance, a ball-room used to be more 
than half-filled with old male and female fogies, whose 
persons took up a great deal of valuable room, who did 
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not in the least ornament the walls against which they 
stood; and who would have been much better at home in 
bed. In a great country-house where you have a hall 
fire-place in which an ox might be roasted conveniently, 
the presence of a few score more or less of stout old 
folks can make no difference; there is room for them at 
the card-tables, and round the supper-board, and the 
sight of their honest red faces and white waistcoats 
lining the wall cheers and illuminates the Assembly 
Boom. 

But it is a very different case when you have a small 
house in Mayfair, or in the pleasant district of Pimlico 
and Tyburn; and accordingly I am fiappy to hear that 
the custom is rapidly spreading of asking none but 
dancing people to balls. It was only this morning that 
I was arguing the point with our cousin Mrs. Crowder, 
who was greatly irate because her daughter Fanny had 
received an invitation to go with her aunt, Mrs. Tim- 
mins, to Lady Tutbury's ball, whereas poor Mrs. Crowder 
had been told that she could on no account get a card. 

Now Blanche Crowder is a very large woman 
naturally, and with the present fashion of flounces in 
dress, this balloon of a creature would occupy the best 
part of a little back drawing-room; whereas Kosa Tim- 
mins is a little bit of a thing, who takes up no space at 
all, and furnishes the side of a room as prettily as a 
bank of flowers could. 1 tried to convince our couwn 
upon this point, this embonpoint, I may say, and pf 
course being too polite to make remarks personal to Mrs.' 
Crowder, I playfully directed them elsewhere. 

"Dear Blanche," said I, "don't you see how greatly 
Lady Tutbury would have to extend her premises if all 
the relatives of all her dancers were to be invited? 8he 
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has already flung out a marquee over the leads, and 
actually included the cistern — what can she do more! 
If all the girls were to have chaperons, where could 
the elders sit? Tutbury himself will not be present. 
He is a large and roomy man, like your humble seryant^ 
and Lady T^ut has sent him off to Greenwich, or the 
Star and Garter for the night, where, I have no doubt, 
he and some other stout fellows will make themselTOs 
comfortable. At a ball amongst persons of moderate 
means and large acquaintance in London, room is much 
more precious than almost anybody's company, except 
that of the beauties and the dancers. Look at Lord 
Trampleton, that enormous hulking monster (who never- 
theless dances beautifully, as all big men do) when he 
takes out his favourite partner. Miss Wirledge, to polk, 
his arm, as he whisks her round and round, forms radii 
of a circle of very considerable diameter. He almost 
wants a room to himself. Toung men and women now, 
when they dance, dance really; it is no lazy sauntering, 
as of old, but down-right hard work — after which they 
want air and refreshment. How can they get the one, 
when the rooms are filled with elderly folks; or the 
other, when we are squeezing round the supper-tables, 
and drinking up all the available Champagne and Seltzer 
water? No, no; the present plan, which I hear is 
becoming general, is admirable for London. Let there be 
half a dozen of good, active, bright-eyed chaperons and 
duennas, littie women, who are more active, and keep 
a better look-out than your languishing voluptuous 
beauties" (I said this, casting at the same time a look 
of peculiar tenderness towards Blanche Crowder), "let 
thean keep watch and see that all is right — that the 
yoo^ men don't dance too often with the same girl, or 
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disappear on ix) the balconyy and that sort of thing; let 
them have good large roomy family coaches to carry the 
young women home to their mammas. In a word, at a 
bally let there be for the future no admittance except 
upon business. In all the affairs of London life, that 
is the rule depend upon it." 

"And pray who told you, Mr. Brown, that I didn't 
wish to dance myself?*' says Blanche, surveying her 
great person in the looking-glass (which could scarcely 
contam it) and flouncing out of the room; and I actually 
beUeye that the unconscionable creature, at her age and 
size, is still thiuking that she is a fairy, and that the 
young fellows would like to dance round the room with 
her. A, Bob! I remember that grotesque woman a sHm 
and graceM girl. I remember others tender and beauti- 
fill, whose bright eyes glitter, and whose sweet voices 
whisper no more. So they pass away — youth and 
beauty, love and innocence, pass away and perish. 
I think of one now, whom I remember the fairest and 
the gayest, the kindest and the purest; her laughter was 
music — I can hear it stiU, though it will never echo 
any more. Far away, the silent tomb closes over her. 
Other roses than those of our prime, grow up and bloom, 
and have their day. Honest youth, generous youth, may 
yours be as pure and as fedr! 

I did not think when I began to write it, that the 
last sentence would have finished so; but life is not 
altogether jocular, Mr. Bob, and one comes upon serious 
thoughts suddenly as upon a funeral in the street. Let 
UB go back to the business we are upon, namely balls, 
whereof it, perhaps, has struck you that your uncle has 
very little to say. m 

I saw one announcement in the morning fashio^ble 
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print to-day, with a fine list of some of the greatest folks 
in London, and had previously heard firom various 
quarters how eager many persons were to attend it, and 
how splendid an entertainment it was to be. And so 
the morning paper aonounced that Mrs. Hornby Madox 
threw open her house in So-and-So Street, and was 
assisted in receiving her guests by Lady Fugleman. 

Now this is a sort of entertainment and arrangement 
than which I confess I can conceive nothing more queer, 
though I believe it is by no means uncommon in English 
society. Mrs. Hornby Madox comes into her fortune of 
ten thousand a-year — wishes to be presented in the 
London world, having lived in the country pre'nously — 
spares no expense to make her house and festival as 
handsome as may be, and gets Lady Fugleman to ask 
the company for her — not the honest Hombys, not the 
family Madoxes, not the jolly old squires and Mends 
and relatives of her family, and from her county: but the 
London dandies and the London society: whose names 
you see chronicled at every party, and who, being Lady 
Fugleman's friends, are invited by her Ladyship to Mrs. 
Hornby's house. 

What a strange notion of society does this give — 
of friendship, of fashion, of what people will do to be 
in the fashion! Poor Mrs. Hornby comes into her for- 
tune, and says to her old friends and family, "My good 
people, I am going to cut every one of you. You were 
very well as long as we were in the country, where I 
might have my natural likings and affections. But, 
henceforth, I am going to let Lady Fugleman choose 
my friends for me. I know nothing about you any 
more. I have no objection to you, but if you want to 
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know me you must ask Lady Fugleman: if she says yes, 
I shall be delighted; if no, Bon jour J* 

This strange business goes on daily in London. 
Honest people do it, and think not the least harm. The 
proudest and noblest do not think they demean them- 
selves by crowding to Mrs. Goldcalf 's parties, and strike 
quite openly a union between her wealth and their 
titles, to determine as soon as the former ceases. There 
is not the least hypocrisy about this at any rate — the 
terms of the bargain are quite understood on every 
hand. 

But oh, Bob! see what an awful thing it is to con- 
fess, and would not even hypocrisy be better than this 
daring cynicism, this open heartlessness — Godlessness 
I had almost called it? Do you mean to say, you great 
folks, that your object in society is not love, is not 
friendship, is not family union and affection — is not 
truth and kindness; — is not generous sympathy and 
union of Christian (pardon me the word, but 1 can 
indicate my meaning by no other) — of Christian men 
and women, parents and children, — but that you as- 
semble and meet together, not caring or trying to care 
for one another, — without a pretesct of good will — 
with a daring selfishness openly avowed? I am sure I 
wish Mrs. Goldcalf or the other lady no harm, and have 
; never spoken to, or set eyes on either of them, and I 
do not mean to say, Mr. Robert, that you and I are a 
whit better than they are, and doubt whether they have 
made the calculation for themselves of the consequences 
of what they are doing. But as sure as two and two 
make four, a person giving up of his own accord his 
natural friends and relatives, for the sake of the fashion, 
seems to me to Bay, I acknowledge tdcj^^ ^ \ife Vi^aastr 
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less; I turn my back on my friends, I disown my re- 
latives, and I dishonour my father and mother. 

And so no more at present, dear Bob, from your 
affectionate, 

Bbown the Eldeb. 



A WORD ABOUT DINNERS. 

English Society, my beloved Bob, has this eminent 
advantage over all other — that is, if there be any 
society left in the wretched distracted old European 
continent — that it is above all others a dinner-giving 
society. A people like the Germans, that dines habitually, 
and with what vast appetite I need not say, at one 
o'clock in the afternoon — like the Italians, that spendB 
its evenings in Opera boxes — like the French, that 
amuses itself of nights with eau sucree and intrigue — 
cannot, believe me, understand Society rightly. I love 
and admire my nation for its good sense, its manliness, 
its friendliness, its morality in the main — and these, 
I take it, are all expressed in that noble institution, the 

The dinner is the nappjr end of the Briton's day. 
We work harder than the other nations of the earth. \ 
We do more, we live more in our time, than Frenchmen . 
or Germans. Every great man amongst us likes his 
dinner, and takes to it kindly. I could mention the most 
august names of poets, statesmen, philosophers, historians, 
judges, and divines, who are great at the dinner-table as 
in the field, the closet, the senate, ox t\ife V^-vjlOol. 
Qihbon mentioiu that he wrote tke fe»\, \^o ^^J^ssasM^ ^\ 
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his history whilst a placeman in London, lodging in Si 
James's, going to the House of Commons, to the Club, 
and to dinner every day. The man flourishes under 
that generous and robust regimen; the healthy energies 
of society are kept up by it; our friendly intercourse is 
maintained; our intellect ripens with the good cheer, 
and throws off surprising crops, like the fields about 
Edinburgh, under the influence of that admirable liquid. 
Claret. The best wines are sent to this country there- 
fore; for no other deserves them as ours does. 

I am a diner-out, and live in London. I protest, as 
I look back at the men and dinners I have seen in the 
last week, my mind is filled with manly respect and 
pleasure. How good they have been! how admirable the 
entertainments! how worthy the men! 

Let me, without divulging names, and with a cordial 
gratitude, mention a few of those whom I have met and 
who have all done their duty. 

Sir, I have sat at table with a great, a world-re- 
nowned statesman. I watched him during the progress 
of the banquet — I am at liberty to say that he enjoyed 
it like a man. 

On another day, it was a celebrated literary charac- 
ter. It was beautiful to see him at his dinner: cordial 
and generous, jovial and kindly, the great author en- 
joyed himself as the great statesman — may he long 
give us good books and good dinners! 

Yet another day, and I sat opposite to a Bight Re- 
verend Bishop. My Lord, I was pleased to see good 
thing after good thing disappear before you; and think 
no man ever better became that rounded episcopal 
apron. How amiable he was! how kind! He put water 
into his wine. Let us respect the moderation of the Church. 
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And then the men learned in the law: how they 
dine! what hospitality, what splendour, what comfort, 
what wine! As we walked away very gentty in the 
moonlight^ only three days since, from the — ^'s, a friend 
of my youth and myself, we could hardly speak for gra- 
titude: "Dear air,'' — we breathed fervently, "ask us 
soon again." One never has too much at those perfect 
banquets — no hideous headaches ensue, or horrid re- 
solutions about adopting Eevalenta Arabica for the fixture 
— but contentment with all the world, light slumbering, 
joyful waking to grapple with the morrow's work. Ah, 
dear Bob, those lawyers have great merits. There is a 
dear old judge at whose family table, if I could see you 
seated, my desire in life would be pretty nearly folfilled. 
K you make yourself agreeable there, you will be in a 
fair way to get on in the world. But you are a youth 
still.- Youths go to balls: men go to dinners. 

Doctors, again, notoriously eat well; when my excel- 
lent Mend Sangrado takes a bumper, and saying, with 
a shrug and a twinkle of his eye, " Video meUora pro- 
hoque^ deteriora seqaor^"^ tosses off the wine, I always 
ask the butler for a glass of that bottle. 

The inferior clergy, likewise, dine very much and 
welL I don't know when I have been better enter- 
tained, as far as creature comforts go, than by men of 
very Low Church principles; and one of the very best 
repasts that ever I saw in my life was at Darlington, 
given by a Quaker. 

Some of the best wine in London is given to his 
Mends by a poet of my acquaintance. All artists are 
notoriously fond of dinners, and invite you, but not so 
profusely. Newspaper-editors delight in dinners on Sa- 
turdays , and give tiiem, thanks to the present position 
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of literature, very often and good. Dear Bob, I have 
seen the mahoganies of many men. 

Every evening between 7 and 8 o'clock, I like to 
look at the men dressed for dinner, perambulating the 
western districts of our city. I like to see the smile on 
their countenances lighted up with an indescribable seK- 
importauce and good-humour; the askaace glalices which ' 
they cast at the little street-boys and foot-passengers who 
eye their shiny boots; the dainty manner in which they 
trip over the pavement on those boots, eschewing the 
mud-pools and dirty crossiogs; the refreshing whiteness 
of their linen; the coaadng twiddle which they give to 
the ties of their white chokers — the caress of a fond 
parent to an innocent child. 

I like walking myself. Those who go in cabs or 
broughams I have remarked, have not the same radiant 
expression which the pedestrian exhibits. A man in his 
own brougham has anxieties about the stepping of his 
horse, or the squaring of the groom's elbows, or a doubt 
whether Jones's turn-out is not better; or whether some- 
thing is not wrong in the springs; or whether he shall 
have the brougham out if the night is rainy. They al- 
ways look tragical behind the glasses. A cab diner-out 
has commonly some cares, lest his sense of justice should 
be injured by the overcharge of the driver (these fellows 
are not uncommonly exorbitant in their demands upon 
gentlemen whom they set down at good houses); lest the 
smeU of tobacco left by the last occupants of ihe vehicle 
(five medical students, let us say, who have chartered 
the vehicle, and smoked cheroots from the London Uni- 
versity to the play-house in the Haymaiket) should in- 
fest the clothes of Tom Lavender who is going to Lady 
Bosemary's; lest straws should stick unobserved to the 
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^lutmouB luBtre of his boots — his shiny ones, and he 
should appear in Biyes's drawing-room like a poet with 
i tenni avena, or like Mad Tom in the play. I hope, 
ny dear Bob, if a straw should ever enter a drawing- 
room in the wake of your boot, you will not be much 
iisturbed in mind. Hark ye, in con^dence; I have 
leen — * in a hack-cab. There is no harm in employ- 
ng one. There is no harm in anything natural, any 
nore. 

I cannot help here parenthetically relating a story 
jrhich occurred in my own youth, in the year 1815, at 
lie time when I first made my own entree into society 
for everything must have a beginning. Bob; and though 
^e have been gentlemen long before tiie Conqueror, and 
lave always consorted with gentlemen, yet we had not 
ilways attained that haute volee of fashion which has 
iistinguished some of us subsequently); I recollect, I say, 
n 1815, when the Marquis of Sweetbread was good 
mough to ask me and the late Mr. Bufies to dinner, to 
neet Prince Schwartzenbei^ and the Hetman Platoff. 
Ruffles was a man a good deal about town in those days, 
md certainly in very good society. 

I was myself a young one, and thought Ruffles was 
»ther inclined to patronise me: which I did not like. 
'I would have you to know, Mr. Buffles," thought I, 
'that, after aU, a gentleman can but be a gentleman; 
ihat though we Browns have no handles to our names, 
Rre are quite as well-bred as some folks who possess 
ihose ornaments — and in fine I determined to give him 
I lesson. So when he called for me in the hackney- 
3oach at my lodgings in Swallow Street, and we had 

* Mr. Brown^s MS. here contains a name of such prodigious dignity 
>at of the P— r— ge , thttt we really do not dare to print it. 
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driven under the porte-cochere of Sweetbread House, 
where two tall and powdered domestics in the uniform 
of the Sweetbreads, viz. a spinach -coloured coat, with 
waistcoat and the rest of delicate yellow or melted-but- 
ter colour, opened the doors of the haU — what do you 
think, sir, I did? In the presence of these gentlemen^ 
who were holding on at the door, I offered to toss up 
with Ruffles heads or tails, who should pay for the 
coach; and then purposely had a dispute with the poor 
Jarvey about the fare, Euffles* face of agony during this 
transaction I shall never forget. Sir, it was like the 
Laocoon. Drops of perspiration trembled on his pallid 
brow, and he flung towards me looks of imploring terror 
that would have melted an ogre. A better fellow than 
Ruffles never lived — he is dead long since, and I don't 
-mind owning to this harmless little deceit. 

A person of some note — a favourite Snob of mine 
— I am told, when he goes to dinner, adopts what he 
considers a happy artifice, and sends his cab away at 
the comer of the street; so that the gentleman in livery 
may not behold its number, or that the lord with whom 
he dines, and about whom he is always talkii^, may 
not be supposed to know that Mr. Smith came in a 
hack-cab. 

A man who is troubled with a shame like this. Bob, 
is unworthy of any dinner at aU. Such a man must 
needs be a sneak and a humbug, anxious about the ef- 
fect which he is to produce: uneasy in his mind: a 
donkey in a lion's skin: a small pretender — distracted 
by doubts and frantic terrors of what is to come next. 
Such a man can be no more at ease in his chair at din- 
ner than a man is in the fautcuil at the dentist's (unless 
indeed be go to the admirable M.t. (Hb^ti m ^^olk 
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Street, who is draped into this essay for the benefit of 
-mapkiTui akme, and who, I vow, removes a grinder with 
fio little pain, that all the world should be made aware 
.of him) — a fellow, I say, ashamed of the original from 
whieh ho sprung, of the cab in which he drives, awkward, 
therefore, affected, and unnatural, can never hope or de- 
serve to succeed in society. 

The great comfort of the society of great folks is, that 
^hey do not trouble themselves about your two-penny 
littk person, as smaller persons do, but take you for 
what you are — a man kindly and good-natured, or 
witty and sarcastic, or learned and eloquent, or a good 
raconteur, or a very handsome man, (and in '15 some 
of the Browns were — but I am speaking of five-and- 
thirty years ago,) or an excellent gourmand and judge 
of wines — or what not IS^obody sets you so quickly 
at your ease ob a fine gentleman. I have seen more 
noise made about a knighf s lady than about the Duchess 
of Fitzba;ttleaxe herself: and Lady Mountararat, whose 
family dates from the Deluge, enters and leaves a room, 
with her daughters, the lovely Ladies Eve and Lilith 
D'Arc, with much less pretension and in much simpler 
capotes and what-do-you-caU-ems, than Lady de Mogyns 
or Mrs. Shindy, who quit an assembly in a whirlwind 
as it were, with trumpets and alarums like a stage King 
and Queen. 

But my pen can run no further, for my paper is out, 
and it is time to dress for dinner. Let us resume this 
theme next week, dear youth, and believe me in the 
meantime to be your affectionate, 

Bbowk the Eldeb. 



Thackeray, Mtsceilanies, V, 
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ON SOME OLD CUSTOMS OF THE DINNEBrTABLB. 

Of all the sciences which have made a progress in 
late years, I think, dear Bob (to return to the subject 
from which I parted with so much pleasure last week), 
that the art of dinner-giving has made the most delight- 
ful and rapid advances. Sir, I maintain, even now with 
a matured age and appetite, that the dinners of this 
present day are better than those we had in our youth, 
and I can't but be thankful at least once in every day 
for this decided improvement in our civilisation. Those 
who remember the usages of five-and-twenty years back 
will be ready, I am sure, to acknowledge this prc^ess. 
I was turning over at the Club yesterday a queer little 
book written at that period, whidi , I believe, had some 
authority at the time, and which records some of those 
customs which obtained, if not in good London Society, 
at least in some companies, and parts of our island. Sir, 
many of these practices seem as antiquated now, as the 
usages described in the accounts of Homeric feasts, or 
Queen Elizabeth's banquets and breakfasts. Let us be 
happy to think they are gone. 

The book in question is called The Maxims of Sir 
Morgan O^Doherty^ a queer baronet, who appears to 
have lived in the first quarter of the century, and whose 
opinions the antiquarian may examine, nofc without pro- 
fit — a strange barbarian indeed it is, and one wonders 
that such customs should ever have been prevalent in 
our country. 

Fancy such opinions as these having ever been 
holden by any set of men among us. Maxim. 2. "It 
18 laid down in fashionable life that you must drink 
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IJhampagne after white cheeses, water after red." . . . 
•Ale is to be avoided, in case a wet night is to be ex- 
>ected, as should cheese also." Maxim. 4. ''A jQne 
inger, after diiiner, is to be avoided, for he is a great 
K>re, and stops the wine . . . One of the best roles 
to put him down) is to applaud him most vociferously 
8 soon as he has sung the £rst verse, as if all was 
ver, and say to the gentleman ^irthest from you at 
able that you admire tiie conclusion of this song very 
auch." Maxim 25. "You meet people occafiionally 
p^ho tell you it is bad taste to give Champagne at dinner 
— Port and Teneriffe being such superior drinking," 
tc, &c. I am copying out of a book printed three 
aonths since, describing ways prevalent when you were 
>om. Can it be possible, I say, that England was ever 
a such a state? 

Was it ever a maxim in "fashionable life" that you 
rere to drink Champagne after white cheeses? liVTiat 
ras that fashionable life about drinking and about 
heese? The maxim in fashionable life is to drink what 
ou will. It is too simple now to trouble itself about 
rine or about cheese. Ale agam is to be avoided, this 
trange Doherty says, if you expect a wet night — and 
a another place says, "the English drink a pint of 
lorter at a draught." — What English? gracious powers! 
Lie we a nation of coalheavers? Do we ever have a 
vet night? Do we ever meet people occasionally who 
ay that to give Champagne at dinner is bad taste, and 
hat Port and Teneriffe are such superior drinking? 
i'ancy Teneriffe, my dear boy — I say fancy a man 
alriTig you to drink Teneriffe at dinner; the mind ahad- 
.ers at it — he might as weU invite 70U \o «^^^"^ *^^ 
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And then consider the TnaTim about the fine singer 
who is to be avoided. What! was there a tune in most 
people's memory, when folks at dessert began to sing? 
I have heard such a thing at a tenaats' dinner in the 
country; but the idea of a fellow beginning to perform 
a song at a dinner-party in Xiondon filLs my mind with 
teiTor and amazement; and I picture to myself any table 
which I frequent, in Mayfair, in Bloomsbury, in Bel- 
gravia, or where you wiU, and the pain which would 
seize upon the host and the company if some wretch 
were to commence a song. 

We have passed that savage period of life. We do 
not want tc hear songs from guests, we have the songs 
done for us: as we don't want our ladies to go down 
into the kitchen and cook the dinner any more. The 
cook can do it better and cheaper. We do not desire 
feats of musical or culinary skill — but simple, quiet, 
easy unpretending conversation. 

In Hke manner, there was a practice once usual, and 
which still lingers here and there, of making com- 
plimentary speeches after dinner; that custom is happily 
almost entirely discontinued. Gentlemen do not meet 
to compliment each other profusely, or to make fine 
phrases. Simplicity gains upon us daily. Let us be 
thankful that the florid style is disappearing. 

I once shared a bottle of sherry with a commercial 
traveller at Margate who gave a toast or a sentiment as 
he filled every glass. He would not take his wine 
without this queer ceremony before it I recollect one 
of his sentiments, which was a follows: 'TTear is to 'er 
that doubles our joys, and divides our sorrows — I give 
you woman, sir," — and we both emptied our glasses. 
i^ese lumbertag ceremomaia aie ^a&«m% wit of our 
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manneiB, and were found only to obstnict our free inter- 
oomse. People can like each other just as mach without 
oratlonB, and be jost as merry without being foreed to 
dxink against their wilL 

And yet there are certain customs to which one clings 
still; for instance, the practice of drinking wine with 
your neighbour though wisely not so frequently indulged 
in as of old, yet still obtains and I trust will never be 
abolished. For though^ in the old time, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Fogy had sixteen friends to dinner, it became an 
unsupportable corvee for Mr. F. to ask sixteen persons 
to drink wine, and a painfril task for Mrs. Fogy to be 
called upon to bow to ten gentlemen, who desired to 
have the honour to drink her health, yet, employed in 
moderation, that ancient custom of diallenging your 
friends to drink is a kindly and hearty old usage, and 
productiye of many most beneficial results. 

I have known a man of a modest and resexred turn 
(just like your old uncle, dear Bob, as no doubt you 
w^re going to remark), when asked to drink by the host, 
suddenly lighten up, toss off his glass, get confidence, 
and begin to talk right and left. He wanted but the 
spur to set him going. It is supplied by the butler at 
the back of his chair. 

It sometimes happens again, that a hosfs comrersa- 
tional powers ate not brilliant. I own that I could point 
out a few such whom I have the honour to name among 
my friends — gentlemen, in fact, who wisely hold 
their tongues because they have nothing to say which is 
worth the hearing or the telling, and properly confine 
tiiemselyes to the carving of the mutton and the ordering 
of the wines. Buch men, manifestly, %\]kfiiv]i\!i t2^«:^>mi 
MDowed, nay encouraged, to ask thi^ ss^ssd^ ^ \s^&^ 
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wine. In putting that question, they show their good- 
will, and cannot possibly betray their mental deficiency. 
For example, let us suppose Jones, who has been per- 
fectly silent aU dinner-time, oppressed, doubtless, by 
that awful Lady Tiara, who sits swelling on his right 
hand, suddenly rallies, singles me out, and with a loud 
cheering voice, cries, "Brown, my boy, a glass of wine." 
I reply, "With pleasure, my dear Jones.'* He responds 
as quick as thought, "Shall it be Hock or Champagne, 
Brown?" I mention the wine which I prefer. He calls 
to the butler, and says, "Some Champagne or Hock" 
(as the case may be, for I don't choose to commit myself), 
— "some Champagne or Hock to Mr. Brown;" and 
finally he says, "Good health!" in a pleasant tone. Thus, 
you see, Jones, though not a conyersationist, has had 
the opportunity of making no less than four observations, 
which, if not brilliant or witty, are yet manly, sensible, 
and agreeable. And I defy any man in the metropolis, 
be he the most accomplished, the most learned, the 
wisest, or the most eloquent, to say more than Jones 
upon a similar occasion. 

If you have had a difference with a man, and are 
desirous to make it up, how pleasant it is to take wine 
with him. Nothing is said but that simple phrase which 
has just been uttered by my friend Jones; and yet it 
means a great deaL The cup is a symbol of recon- 
ciliation. The other party drinks up your good-will as 
you accept his token of returning friendship -^ and thus 
the liquor is hallowed which Jones has paid for: and I 
like to think that the grape which grew by Ehine or 
Phone was bom .and ripened under the sun there, so as 
to be the means of bringing two good fellows together. 
I once heard the Head-PhyaicVaaa. oi ^ ISL^^sw^wiiaa 
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establishment cm the sminy banks of the fint-named 
liver, giye the health of His Majesty the £ing of Pnissiay 
and, calling upon the company to receiye that august 
toast with a ''donnemdes Lebehoch/' toss off a bumper 
<^ sparkling water. It did not seem to me a genuine 
'enthusiasm. No, no, let us have toast and wine, not 
toast and water. It was not in vain that grapes grew 
on the hills of father Bhine. 

One seldom asks ladies now to take wine, — except 
when, in a confidential whisper to the charming creature 
whom you have brought down to dinner, you humbly 
;ask permission to pledge her, and she delicately touches 
her glass, with a fascinating smile, in reply to your 
glance, — a smile, you rogue, which goes to your heart 
I say, one does not ask ladies any more to take wine: 
and I think, this custom being abolished, the contrary 
practice should be introduced, and that the ladies should 
ask the gentlemen. I know one who did, une grande 
dame de par le monde, as honest Brantome phrases it^ 
and from whom I deserved no such kindness — but^ 
air, the effect of that graceful act of hospitality was such, 
tiiat she made a gratefdl slave for ever of one who was 
an admiring rebel previously, who would do anything to 
dbow his gratitude, and who now knows no greater de- 
light than when he receives a card which bears her 
respected name.* 

A dinner of men is well now and again, but few 
well-regulated minds relish a dinner without women. 
There are some wretches who, I believe, still meet to- 
getiier for the sake of what is called ''the spread," who 
dine each other round and round, and have horrid de- 

* Dpoa my word, Hr. Browk, thU Is too btoiA %^Vnk- — P«w^ 
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lights in tnrtle, early peas, and other culinary Inxmieft 
— but I pity the condition as I avoid the banqpiats of 
those men. The only substitate for ladies at disnen^ 
or consolation for want of them^ is — smoking. Oigan^ 
introduced wi& the coflbe, do, if anything can, make us 
forget the absence of the other sex. But what a snb- 
stitate is that for her who doubles our joys, and dirides 
our griefs! for woman! — as my Mend the Traveller 
said. 



OREAT AND LITTLE DINNERS. 

It has been said, dear Bob, that I have seen the 
mahoganies of many men, and it is wilh no small feel- 
ing of pride and gratitude that I aal enabled to dedaie 
also, that I hardly remember in my life to have had a 
bad dinner. Would to Heaven that all mortal men could 
say likewise! Indeed, and in the presence of so much 
want and misery as pass under our ken daily, it is with 
a feeling of something like shame and humiliation that 
I make the avowal; but I have robbed no man of h]» 
meal that I know of, and am here speaking of very 
humble as well as very grand bauquets the which I 
maintain are, when there is a sufficiency, abnost always 
good. 

Yes, all dinners are good, from a shilling upwards. 
The plate of boiled beef which Mary, the neat-handed 
waitress, brings or used to bring you in the Old Bailey 
— I say used, for, ah mel I speak of years long pas1> 
when the cheeks of Mary were as blooming as the car- 
Jviig whidk she brought up with. \h.e \)«i«l> ^sA ^\i<^ may 
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1)6 a graQdmother by this time, or a pallid ghost, fta 
out of the regions of beef; — ^m the shiUing dinner 
of beef and carrots to the grandest banquet of the season 
— everything is good. There are no degrees in eating. 
I mean that mutton is as good as venison — beq&teak, 
if you are hungry, as good as turtle — bottled ale, if 
you like it, to the full as good as Champagne; — thm« 
is no delicacy in the world which Monineur ErancatelH 
or Monsieur Soyer can produce, which I believe to be 
better than toasted cheese. I have seen a dozen, of 
epicures at a grand table forssdiLe every French and Italian 
delicacy for boiled leg of pork and peas pudding. Tou 
can but be hungry, and eat and be happy. 

What is the moral I would deduce fix)m this truth, 
if truth it be? I would have a great deal more hospital- 
ity practised than is common among us — more hospitality 
and less show. Properly considered, the quality of dinner 
is twice blest; it blesses him that gives, and him that 
takes: a dinner with friendliness is the best of all friendly 
meetings — a pompous entertainment, where no love is, 
the least satisfactory. 

. Why then do we of the middle classes, persist in 
giving entertainments so costly, and beyond our means? 
This will be read by many mortals, who are aware that 
ihej live on leg of mutton themselves, or worse than 
this, have what are called meat teas, than which I can- 
not conceive a more odious custom; that ordinarily they 
are very sober in their way of life; that they like in 
reality that leg of mutton better than the condiments of 
that doubtfdl French artist who comes from the pastry- 
cook's, and presides over the mysterious stewigaxi^ \s^ '^^[^ 
kitchen; whjr then on their company ^axcttKC^ ^ms^^. 
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they flare up in the magniflcent manner in which they 
universally do? 

Eyerybody has the same dinner in London, and the 
same soup, saddle of mutton, boiled fowls and tongue^ 
entrees, Champagne, and so forth. I own myself to being 
no better nor worse than my neighbours in this respect, 
and rush off to the confectioner's for sweets, &c.; hire 
sham butlers and attendants; have a fellow going round 
the table vdth still and dry Champagne, as if I knew 
his name, and it was my custom to drink those vnnes 
every day of my life. I am as bad as my neighbours; 
but why are we so bad, I ask? — why are we not more 
reasonable? 

If we receive very great men or ladies at our houses, 
I will lay a wager that they will select mutton and 
gooseberry tart for their dinner; forsaking the entrees 
which the men in white Berlin gloves are handing roimd 
in the Birmingham plated dishes. Asking lords and 
ladies, who have great establishments of their own, to 
Erench dinners and delicacies, is like inviting a grocer 
to a meal of figs, or a pastrycook to a banquet of raspberry 
tarts. They have had enough of them. And great folks, 
if they like you, take no count of your feasts, and grand 
preparations, and can but eat mutton like men. 

One cannot have sumptuary laws now-a-days, or 
restrict the gastronomical more than any other trade: 
but I wish a check could be put upon our dinner-extra- 
yagances by some means, and am confident that the 
pleasures of life would greatly be increased by modera- 
tion. A man might give two dinners for one, according 
to the present pattern. Half your money is swallowed 
up in a dessert, which nobody wants in the least, and 
wJueh I always grudge to see aciWui^ Q.t the end of 
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Plenty. SeFvices of culinary kickshaws swallow up 
Qoney, which gives nobody pleasure, except the pastry- 
iooky whom they enrich. Everybody entertains as if he 
lad three or four thousand a year. 

Some one with a voice pot^tial should cry out against 
his overwhelming luxury. What is mere decency in a 
rery wealthy man is absurdity — nay, wickedness, in a 
)oor one: a frog by nature, I am an insane, silly creature, 

attempt to swell myself to the size of the ox, my 
leighbour. Oh that I could establish in the middle 
•lasses of London an Anti-^^re^ and Anti-Dessert move- 
nent! I would go down to posterity not iU-deserving of 
ny country in such a case, and might be ranked among 
lie social benefeictors. Let us have a meeting at Willis's 
Elooms, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the purpose, and get 
t few philanthropists, philosophers, and bishops or so, to 
[peak! As people, in former days, refused to take sugar, 
et us get up a society which shall decline to eat dessert 
ind made-dishes.''^ 

In this way, I say, every man who now gives a 
tinner might give two; and take in a host of poor friends 
ind relatives, who are now excluded from his hospitality. 
?or dinners are given mostly in the middle classes by 
w&j of revenge; and Mr. and Mrs. Thompson ask Mr. 
ind Mrs. Johnson, because the latter have asked them. 

1 man at this rate who gives four dinners of twenty 
)ersons in the course of the season, each dinner costing 
lim something very near upon thirty pounds, receives 
n return, we will say, forty dinners from the friends 
vhom he has himself invited. That is, Mr. and Mrs. 

* Mr. Brown here enumerates three entries, which he confessefl h« 
Mn-not resist, and likewise preserved chetrlea «1 ^w%*tV.\ \ixxX >2b% \ft>»r 
Ipla Is good, thoagttthB man is weak. 
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Jolmsoii pay a Imndred and twenty pounds, as do all 
their Mends, for forty-four dinners of which ihi^y ] 
So that they may calculate that &7esry time they 
with their respective friends, they pay about tw6nty<^vi|^i 
shillings per tete. What a sum this is, dear JolOBBon, 
for you and me to spend upon our waistooatit What 
does poor Mrs. Johnson care for all these garish spl^idoun, 
who has had her dinner at two with her dear doldreo. 
in the nursery? Our custom is not hospitality or pleasure, 
but to be able to cut off a certain number of acquaintance 
from the HiTiiTig ligt. 

Oae of these dinners of twenty, again, is scarcely 
ever pleasant as far as regards society. You may chance 
to get near a pleasant neighbour and neighbouress, when 
your comer of the table is possibly comfortable. Bat 
there can be no general conversation. Twenty people 
cannot engage together in talk. You would want a 
speaking-trumpet to communicate from your place by the 
lady of the house (for I wish to give my respected 
reader the place of honour) to the lady at the opposite 
comer at the right of the host. If you have a joke or 
a mot to make, you cannot utter it before such a crowd. 
A joke is nothing which can only get a laugh out of a 
third part of the company. The most eminent wags of 
my acquaintance are dumb in these great parties; and 
your raconteur or story-teller, if he is pmdent, will in- 
variably hold his tongue. For what can be more odious 
than to be compelled to tell a story at the top of your 
voice, to be called on to repeat it for the benefit of a 
distant person who has only heard a part of th« anee- 
dote? There are stories of mine which would fail ut- 
terly, were they narrated in any but an under-tone; 
others in which I laugh, am OYercome by emotion, and 
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o-£)rth — what I call my intimea stories. Now it is 
npoBsible to do justice to iliese except in the midst o£ 

general hush^ aad in a small ciide; so that I am com- 
lanlj cdlent And as no anecdote is positively new in 

paity of twenty, l^e chances axe so much against you 
biat somebody should have heard the story before, in 
diich case you are done. 

In these large assemblies, a wit, then, is of no use, 
nd does not have a chance: a raconteur does not get a 
sdr hearing, and both of these real ornaments of a 
inner-table are thus utterly thrown away. I have seen 
aok JoUiffe, who can keep a table of eight or ten per- 
Dns in a roar of laughter for four hours, remain utterly 
xute in a great entertainment, smothered by the num- 
era and the dowager on each side of him: and Tom 
Tamold, the most eminent of conversationists, sit through 

dinner as dumb as the footman behind him. They do 
ot care to joke, unless there is a sympathising society, 
nd prefer to be silent rather than throw their good 
flings away. 

What I would recommend, then, with all my power, 
), that dinners should be more simple, more frequent^ 
nd should contain fewer persons. Ten is the utoaost 
umber that a man of moderate means should ever 
ivite to his table; although in a great house, managed 
y a great establishment, the case may be differeni 
^ man and woman may look as if they were glad to 
3e ten people; but in a great dinner they abdicate their 
osition as host and hostess, — are mere creatures in 
le hands of the sham butlers, sham footmen, and taU 
^nfectioner's emissaries who crowd the room, — and 
re guests at their own table, where thay ^^ Wc^rAu 
1st, and of which they occupy tYifi to^ aaa.^ \yi\^^au 
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I have marked many a lady watching with timid glances 
the l£u:ge artificial major-domo, who officiates for that 
night only, and thought to myself, "Ah, my dear madam, 
how much happier might we all be if there were but 
half the splendour, half the made dishes, and half the 
compsmy assembled." 

If any dinner- giying person who reads this shall be 
induced by my representations to pause in his present 
career, to cut off some of the luxuries of his table, and 
instead of giving one enormous feast to twenty per- 
sons to haye three simple dinners for ten, my dear 
Nephew will not have been addressed in vain. Every- 
body will be bettered; and while the guests will be 
better pleased, and more numerous, the host wiU actually 
be left with money in his pocket. 



ON LOVE, MARRIAGE, MEN, AND WOMEN. 

Bob Bbown is in love, then, and imdergoing the 
common lot! And so, my dear lad, you are this mo- 
ment enduring the delights and tortures, the jealousy 
and wakefalness, the longing and raptures, the frantic 
despair and elation, attendant upon the passion of love. 
In the year 1812 (it was before I contracted my alliance 
with your poor dear Aunt, who never caused me any of 
the disquietudes above enumerated) I myself went 
through some of those miseries and pleasures, which 
you now, my Nephew, are enduring. I pity and 
sympathise with you. I am an old cock now, with a 
feeble strut and a faltering crow. But I was young 
once: and remember the time "ver^ '^^^ ^\si&^ ^SsbI 
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time, amavi amantea: if I see two young people liappy, 
I like it: as I like to see children enjoying a panto- 
'mime. I have been the confidant of numbers of honest 
feUows, and the secret watcher of scores of Httle pretty 
intrigues in life. Miss Y., I know why you go so 
eagerly to balls now, and Mr. Z,, what has set you off 
dancing at your mature age. Do you fancy, Mrs» Alpha^ 
that I beHeve you walk every day at half-past eleven 
by the Serpentine for nothing, and that I don't see 
young O'Mega in Eotten Eow? . . . And so, my poor 
Bob, you are shot. 

If you lose the object of your desires, the loss won't 
kill you J you may set that down as a certainty. If you 
win, it is possible that you will be disappointed; that 
point abo is to be considered. But hit or miss, good 
luck or bad — I should be sorry, my honest Bob, that 
thou didst not imdergo the malady. .Every man ought 
to be in love a few times in his life, and to have a 
smart attack of the fever. You are the better for it 
when it is over: the better for your misfortune if yon 
endure it with a manly heart; how much the better for 
success if you win it and a good wife into the bargain! 
Ah! Bob — there ia a stone in the burying -ground at 
Funchal which I often and often think of — many 
hopes and passions lie beneath it, along with the fairest 
and gentlest creature in the world — it's not Mrs. 
Brown that lies there. After life's fitful fever, she 
sleeps in Marylebone burying -ground, poor dear soul! 
I^aiily Blenkinsop might have been Mrs. Brown, but — 
but let us change the subject 

Of course you will take advice, my dear Bob, about 
your fiame. All men and women do. It is notoTLoxsA 
that they listen to the opinions of att tWa fervsii^> «sA 
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nerer follow their own counsel. Well, tell us about 
this girl. What are her qualifications, expectatiyons, 
belongings, station in life, and so forth! 

About beauty I do not argue. I take it for granted. 
A man sees beauty, or that which he likes, with eyes 
entirely his own. I don't say that plain women get 
husbands as readily as the pretty girls — but so many 
handsome girls are unmarried, and so many of the other 
sort wedded, that there is no possibility of establishing 
a rule, or of setting up a standard. Poor dear Mrs. 
Brown was a far finer woman than Emily Blenkinsop, 
and yet I loved Emily's little finger more than the 
whole hand which your Aunt Martha gave me — I see 
the plainest women exercising the greatest fascinatioiis 
over men — in fine, a man falls in love with a woman 
because it is fate, because she is a woman; Bob, too, is 
a man, and endowed with a heart and a beard. 

Is she a clever woman? I do not mean to disparage 
you, my good fellow, but you are not a man that is 
likely to set the Thames on fire; and I should rather 
like to see you fall to the lot of a clever woman. A set 
has been made against clever women from all times. 
Take all Shakspeare^s heroines — they all seem to 
me pretty much the same, affectionate, motherly, tender, 
that sort of thing. Take Scott's ladies, ami other 
writers* — each man seems to draw from one model — an 
exquisite slave is what we wrtxt for the most part, a 
humble, flattering, smiling, child -loving, tea -making, 
piano -forte -playing being, who laughs at our jokes 
however old they may be, coaxes and wheedles us in 
our hiunours, and fondly lies to us through life. I never 
could get your poor Aunt into this system, though I 
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confess I should hare been a happier man had she 
tried it. 

There are many more clever "women in the world 
than men think for — onr habit is to despise them; 
we believe they do not think becanse they do not con- 
tradict us; and are weak because they do not struggle 
and rise up against us. A man only begins to know 
women as he grows old; and for my part my opinion of 
their elevemess rises every day. 

When I say I know women, I mean I know that I 
don't know them. Every single woman I ever knew is 
a puzzle to me, as I have no doubt she is to herself. 
Say tiiey are not clever? Their hypocrisy is a perpetual 
miarvel to me, and a constant exercise of elevemess of 
the finest sort. You see a demure-looking woman per- 
fect in all her duties, constant in house-bills and shirt- 
buttons, obedient to her lord, and anxious to please him 
in all things; silent, when you and he talk politics, or 
literature, or balderdash together, and if referred to, 
saying, with a smile of perfect humiHty, "Oh, women 
are not judges upon such and such me^ters; we leave 
learning and politics to men." "Yes, poor Polly," says 
Jones, patting the back of Mrs. J.'s head good-naturedly, 
"attend to the house, my dear; that's the best thing you- 
can do, and leave the rest to us." Benighted idiot! She 
has long ago taken your measure and your Mends'; she 
knows your weaknesses and ministers to them in a thou- 
sand aitful ways. She knows your obstinate points, and ^ 
marches round them with the most curious art and pa- ' 
tience, as you will see a#ant on a journey turn round 
an obstacle. Every woman manages her husband: every 
person who manages another is a hypocrite. Her amilefi,» 
her submissioii, her good-humour, for «^ '^\3a53cL ^^ ^s^Sias^ 

Thackeray, MfiscsUaniea, K. ^ 
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her, — wliat are they but a$MEi)>le duplicity? We 
expect fJEdseness from her, and onBir and educate her to 
be dishonest Should he upbraid, I 'U own that he pre- 
yaU; say that he frown, 111 answer with a smile; — 
what are these but lies, that we exact from our slaves? 
lies, the dexterous performance of which we amu)1^Ice 
to be the female virtues: brutal Turks that we are! I do 
not say that Mrs. Brown ever obeyed me — on the con- 
trary: but I should have liked it, for I am a Turk like 
my neighbour. 

I wiU instance your mother now. When my brother 
comes in to dinner after a bad day's sport, or after look- 
ing over the bills of some of you boys, he naturally 
begins to be surly with your poor dear mother, and to 
growl at the mutton. What does she do? She may be 
hurt, but she doesn't show it She proceeds to coax, 
to smile, to turn the conversation, to stroke down Brain, 
and get him in a good-humour. She sets him on his 
old stories, and she and all the girls — poor dear little 
Sapphiras! — set off laughing; there is that story about 
the Gk>ose walking into church, which your father ^Us, 
and your mother and sisters laugh at, until I protest I 
am so ashamed that I hardly know where to look. On 
he goes with that story time after tune: and your poor 
mother sits there and knows that I know she is a hum- 
bug, and laughs on; and teaches all the girls to laugh 
too. Had that dear creature been bom to wear a nose- 
ring and bangles instead of a muff and bonnet; and had 
she a brown skin in the place of that fair one with 
which Nature has endowed Ibr, she would have done 
Suttee, after your brown Brahmin father had died, and 
thought women very irreligious too, who refused to roast 
themselveB for their masters and lords. I do not mean 
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to Bay that the late Ifn. Brown would have gone through 
the process of inoresililioa for me — &r from it: by a 
timely removal ^e was spared from the grief which her 
widowhood would have doubdess caused her, and I ac- 
quiesce in the decrees of Fate in this instance, and have 
not the least desire to have preceded her. 

I hope the ladies will not take my remarks in ill 
part. If I die for it, I must own that I don't think Hiey 
have fair play. In the bargain we make with them I 
don't think ^ey get their rights. And as a labourer 
notoriously does more by the piece than he does by the 
day, and a free man works harder than a slave, so I 
doubt whether we get the most out of our women by 
enslaving them as we do by law and custom. There 
are some folks who would limit the range of women's 
duties to little more than a kitchen range -^ others who 
like them to administer to our delectation in a ball- 
room, and permit them to display dimpled shoulders and 
flowing ringlets — just as you have one horse for a mill, 
and another for the Park. But in whatever way we 
like them, it is for our use somehow that we have wo- 
men brought up; to work for us, or to shine for us, or 
to dance for us, m what not. It would not have been 
thought shame of our &t2iers fifty years ago, that they 
could not make a custard or a pie, but oiur mothers 
would have been rebuked had they been ignorant on 
these matters. Why shoidd not' you and I be ashamed 
now because we cannot make our own shoes, or cut our 
own breeches? We know better: we can get cobblers 
and tailors to do that — and it was we who made the 
laws for women, who we are in the habit of saying are 
not so clever as we are. 

Hj dear Nephew, as I grow oWl mA <5«ti»^«t "^^sw^ 

^* 
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things, I know which are the stronger, men or women;' 
but which are the cleverer, I doubt. 



Long years ago, indeed it was at tHe Peace of 
Amiens, when with seyeral other young bucks I was 
wftlriTig the grand tour, I recollect how sweet we all of 
us were upon the lovely Duchess of Montepulciano at 
Naples, who to be sure was not niggardly of her smiles 
iu return. There came a man amongst us, however, 
from London, a very handsome young feUow, with such 
on air of fascinating melancholy in his looks, that he 
cut out aU tlie other suitors of tike Duchess in the course 
of a week, and would have married her very likely, but 
that war was dedaied while this youth was still hanker- 
ing about his Princess, and he was sent off to Verdun, 
whence he did not emerge for twelve years, and until 
he was as £eit as a porpoise, and the Duchess was long 
since married to General Count Eaff, one of the Em- 
peror's heroes. 

I mention poor Tibbits to show the curious differ^ice 
of manner which exists among us; and which, though 
not visible to foreigners, is instantly understood by Eng- 
lish people. Brave, clever, tall, sUm, dark, and senti- 
mental-looking, he passed muster in a foreign saloon, 
and as I must own to you, cut us fellows out: whereas 
we English knew instantly that the man.^ was not well- 
bred, by a thousand little signs, not to be imderstood 
by the foreigner. In his early* youth, for instance, he 
had been cruelly deprived of his A'« by his parents, and 
though he tried to replace them in after life, they were 
no more natural than a glass eye, W^. %\«c^ ^ 3<^^ as 
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it wore in a ghastly manner out of the conyersationy and 
pained yoa by their horrid intrusions. Not acquainted 
with these refinements of our language, foreigners did- 
not understand what Tibbits' errors were, and doubtless 
thought it was from envy that we conspired to slight 
the poor fellow. ** 

I mention Mr. Tibbits, because be was handsome, 
clever, honest, and brave, and in abnost all respects our 
superior; and yet laboured under disadvantages of man- 
ner which unfitted him for certain society. It is not 
Tibbits the man, it is not Tibbits the citL^n, of whom 
I would wish to speak lightly; his morals, his reading, 
his courage, his generosity, his talents are undoubted — 
it is the social Tibbits of whom I speak: and as I do 
not go to balls, because I do not dance, or to meetuogs 
of the Political Economy Club, or other learned associa- 
tions, because taste and education have not fitted me for 
the pursuits for which other persons are adapted, so Tib- 
bits' sphere is not in drawing-rooms, where the A, and 
other points of etiquette, are rigorously maintained. 

I say thus much because one or two people have 
taken some remarks of mine in ill part, and hinted that 
I am a Tory in disguise: and an anstocrat that should 
be hung up to a lamp-post Not so, dear Bob; — there 
is nothing like the truth, about whomsoever it may be. 
I mean no more disrespect towards any fellow-man by 
saying that he is not what is called in Society well- 
bred, than by stating that he is not tall or short, or that 
he cannot dance, or that he does not know Hebrew, or 
whatever the case may be. I mean that if a man works 
with a pickaxe or shovel all day, his hands will be 
harder than those of a lady of fasMon^ and tb».t V^ ^^- 
nion about Madame Sontag'a sing^n^g, ox ^^ ^as^*^ ^^^^ 
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novel, will not probably be of much value. And though 
I own my conviction that there are some animals which 
frisk advantageously in ladies' drawing-rooms, whilst 
others pull stoutly at the plough, I do not most certainly 
mean to reflect upon a horse for not being a lap-dog, or 
see that he has any cause to be ashamed that he is other 
than a horse. 

And, in a word, as you are what is called a gentle- 
man yourself, I hope that Mrs. Bob Brown, whoever she 
may be, is not only by nature, but by education, a gen- 
tlewoman. No man ought ever to be called upon to 
blush for his wife. I see good men rush into marriage 
with ladies of whom they are afterwards ashamed; and 
in the same manner charming women linked to partners, 
whose vulgarity they try to screen. Poor Mrs. Botibol, 
what a constant hypocrisy your life is, and how you in- 
sist upon informing everybody that Botibol is the best of 
men! Poor Jack Jinkins! what a female is that you 
brought back firom Bagnigge WeUs to introduce to Lon- 
don society! a handsome, tawdry, flaimtii^, waterii^- 
place belle; a boarding-house beauty: tremendous in 
brazen ornaments and cheap finery. 

If you marry^ dear Bob, I hope Mrs. Bobert B. will 
be a lady not very much above or below your own 
station. 

I would sooner that you should promote your wife 
than that she should advance you. And though every 
man can point you out instances where his friends have 
been married to ladies of superior rank, who have ac- 
cepted their new position with perfect grace,, and made 
their husbands entirely happy; as there are examples of 
maid-servants decorating coronets, and sempstresses pre- 
siding wortMly over Baronial HjaJi»-, ^^t \ Wg^ Mr&, Eo- 
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bert Blown will not come out of a palace or a kitclien: 
but out of a house something like yours, out of a feunily 
something like yours , with a snug jointure something 
like that modest portion which I dare say you will 
inherit. 

I remember when Arthur Bowdy (who I need not 
tell you belong to the firm of Stumpy, Bowdy & Co., of 
Lombard Street, Bankers,) married Lady Cleopatra; what 
a grand mat»h it was thought by the Bowdy funily: 
and how old Mrs. Bowdy in Portman Square was elated 
at the idea of her son's new connection. Her daughters 
were to go to all the parties in London; and her 
house was to be filled with the yery greatest of great 
folks. We heard' of nothing but dear Lady Stonehenge 
ftom morning till night; and the old frequenters of the 
house were perfectly pestered with stories of dear Lady 
Zenobia and dear Lady Cornelia, and of the dear Mar^ 
quis, whose masterly translation of Cornelius Nepoa had 
placed him among Ihe most learned of our nobility. 

When Bowdy went to live in May Fair, what a 
wretched house it was into which he introduced such of 
his ftiends as were thought worihy of presentation to Ids 
new society! The rooms were filled with young dandies 
of the Stonehenge connection — beardless bucks firom 
Downing Street, gay young sprigs of the Guards — iheir 
sista» and mothers, their kith and kin. They overdrew 
their accounts at Bowd/s Bank, and laughed at him in 
his drawing-room; they made their bets and talked their 
dandy talk over his claret, at whith the poor feUow sate 
quite sUent Lady Stonehenge invaded his nursery, ap- 
pointed and cashiered his governess and children's maids; 
established her apothecary in permanesie^ q*^^t \cfiBi.\ 
qnaireUed with old MJre. Eowdy, ao ISmA. ^^ V=««^ ^^ 
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body was only allowed to see her grandchildren by 
stealili, and have secret interviews with them in the 
garden of Berkeley Square; made Bowdy take villas at 
Tmibiidge, which she filled with her own fBunily; mas- 
sacred her daughter's visiting-book, in the which Lady 
Cleopatra, a good-natured woman, at first admitted some 
of her husband's relatives and acquaintance; and carried 
hiTin abroad upon excursions, in which all he had to do 
was to settle the bills with the courier. And she went 
so far as to order him to change his side of the house 
and his politics, and adopt those of Lord Stonehenge, 
which were of the age of the Druids, his lordship's an- 
cestors; but here the honest British merchant made a 
stand and conquered his mother-in-law, who would have 
smothered him the other day for Yoting for Bothsohild. 
If it were not for the Counting House in the morning 
and the House of Commons at night, what would become 
of Eowdy? They say he smokes there, and drinks when 
he smokes. Ho has been known to go to Yauxhall, and 
has even been seen, with a comforter over his nose, 
listening to Sam Hall at the Cider Cellars. All Ihis 
misery and misfortune came to the poor fellow for mar- 
rying out of his degree. The clerks at Lombard Street 
laugh when Lord Misletoe steps out of his cab and walks 
into the bank-parlour; and Bowd/s private acGount in- 
variably tells tales of the visit of his young scapegrace of 
brother-in-law. 



Let us now, beloved and ingenuous youth, take the 
other side of the question, and discourse a little while 
upon the state of that mtn w\io toki^^ ^ssdL^ \:d3QcuBfilf a 
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wife inferior to him in degree. I haye before me in my 
acquaintance many most pitiable instances of indiyiduals 
who have made this fatal mistake. 

Although old fellows are as likely to be made fools 
as young in love matters, and Dan Cupid has no respect 
for the most yenerable age, yet I remark that it is gene- 
rally the young men who marry vulgar wives. They are 
on a reading tour for the Long Vacation, they are 
quartered at Ballinafad, they see Miss Smith or Hiss 
O'Shaughnessy every day, healthy, lively, jolly girls with 
red cheeks, br^ht eyes, and high spirits — they come 
away at the end of Ihe vacation, or when the regiment 
changes its quarters, engaged men, family rows ensue, 
mothers cry out, papas grumble, Miss pines and loses 
her health at Baymouth or Ballinafad — consent is got 
at last, Jones takes his degree, Jenkins gets his com- 
pany; Miss Smith and Miss O'Shaughnessy become Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Jenkins. 

For the first year it is all very welL Mrs. Jones is 
a great bouncing handsome creature, lavishly fond of her 
adored Jones, and caring for no other company but his. 
They have a cottage at Bayswater. He walks her out 
every evening. He sits and reads the last new novel to 
her whilst she works slippers for him, or makes some 
little tiny caps, and for — dear Julia, dear Edward! — 
they aie*all in all to one another. 

Old Mrs. Smith of course comes up from Swansea at the 
time when the little caps are put into requisition, and 
takes possession of the cottage at Bayswater. Mrs. Jones 
Senior calls' upon Mrs. £dward Jones's Mamma, and, of 
coxjage, is desirous to do everything that is civil to the 
fSamily of Edward's wife. 

Mrs. Jones inda in the mothei-mAo.^ oi 'Wst ^£iSi?5iw5^ 
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a lai^e woman with a cotton umbrella^ who dines in the 
middle of the day, and has her beer, and who calls Mis. 
Jones Mum. What a state they are in in Pocklington 
Square about this woman! How can they be dvil to 
her? Whom can they ask to meet her? How the giik, 
Edward's sisters, go on about her! Fanny says she ought 
to be shown to the housekeeper's room when she calls; 
Mary proposes that Mrs. Shay the washerwoman should 
be invited on the day when Mrs. Smith comes to dioner, 
and Emma (who was Edward's fayourite sister, and who 
considers herself jUted by his marriage with Julia} points 
out the most dreadful thing of all, that Mrs. Smith and 
Julia are exactly alike, and that in a few years, Mrs. 
Edward Jones will be the very image of that great 
enormous unwieldy horrid old woman. 

Closeted with her daughter, of whom and of her baby 
she has taken possession, Mrs. Smith gives her opinioa 
about the Joneses: — They may be very good, but tiiey 
are tbo fine ladies for her; and they evidently think she 
is not good enough for them: they are sad worldly people, 
and have never sate under a good minister, that is clear: 
they talked French before her on the day she called in 
Pocklington Gardens, and though they were laughing at 
me, I'm sure I can pardon them, Mrs. Smith says. Ed* 
ward and Julia have a little altercation about the manner 
in which his family has treated Mrs. Smith, and Julia 
bursting into tears as she clasps her child to her bosom, 
says, "My child, my child, will you be taught to be 
ashuned of your mother!" 

Edward flings out of the room in a rage. It is true 
that Mrs. Smith is not flt to associate with his family, 
and that her mamiers are not like theirs; that Julia's 
eldest brother, who is a seriou& tdsaxet ^ Qnxdiff ^ ia not 
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a pleasant companion after dinner: and tliat it is not 
agreeable to be called "Ned" and "Old Cove" by her 
younger brotiier, who is an attorney's clerk in Gray's 
Inn, and foyoiuB Ked by asking lum to lend him a 
**8ov.,'' and by coming to dinner on Sundays. It is true 
that the appearance of that youth at the first little party 
the Edward Jones's gave after their marriage, when 
Fatty disgracefully inebriated himself, caused no little 
scandal amongst his Mends, and much wrath on the part 
of Old Jones, who said, "That little scamp call my 
daughters by their Christian names! — a little beggar 
that is not fit to sit down in my haU — If ever he dares 
to call at my house 111 tell Jobbins to fling a pail of 
water over lum." And it is true that Natty called many 
limes in Pocklington Square, and complained to Edward 
that he, Nat, could neither see his Mar nor the Gurls, 
and that the old gent cut up uncommon stifPl 

So you see Edward Jones has had his way, and got 
a handsome wife, but at what expense? He and his 
fiunily are separated. His wife brought him nothing but 
good looks. Her stock of brains is smalL She is not 
easy in tiie new society into which she has been brought, 
and sits quite mum both at the grand parties which the 
Old Joneses give in Pocklington Square, and at the snug 
little entertainments which poor Edward Jones tries on 
Jiis own part The women of the Jones' set try her in 
every way, and can get no good from her: Jones' male 
Mends, who are civilised beings, talk to her, and receive 
only monosyllables in reply. His house is a stupid one; 
his acquaintances drop off; he has no circle at all at last, 
except to be sure that increasing family circle which 
iHJngs up old Mrs. Smith from Swansea ever^ i««£* 

What ia the lot of a man at the eu^ oi ^ ^oxctl i^«s». 
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who has a wife like this? She is handsome no longer, 
and she never had any other merit He can't read 
noTels to her all through his Hfe, while she is working 
slippers — it is absurd. He can't be philandering in 
Kensington Gardens with a lady who does not walk 
out now except with two nursemaids and the twins in 
a go-cart He is a young man still, when she is an 
old woman. Love is a mighty fine thing, dear Bob, 
but it is not the life of a man. There are a thousand 
other things for him to think of besides the red lips of 
Lucy, or the bright eyes of Eliza. There is business, 
there is Mendship, there is society, there are taxes, there 
is ambition, and the manly desire to exercise jl^e talents 
which are given us by Heaven, and reap the prize of 
our desert There are other books in a man's library 
besides Ovid; and after dawdling ever so long at 
a woman's knee, one day he gets up and is free. ^Te 
have all been there: we have all had the fever: the 
strongest and the smallest, from Sampson, Hercules, 
Einaldo, downwards; but it bums out, and you 
get welL 

Ladies who read this, and who know what a love 
I have for the whole sex, will not, I hope, cry out at 
the above observations, or be angry because I state that 
the ardour of love declines after a certain period. My 
dear Mrs. Hopkins, you would not have Hopkins to 
carry on the same absurd behaviour, which he exhibited' 
when he was courting you? or in place of going to bed 
and to sleep comfortably, sitting up half the night to 
write to you bad verses? You would not have him 
racked with jealousy if you danced or spoke with any 
one else at a ball; or neglect all his Mends, his 
business, bia interest in life, in otdax to damgjLo at your 
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feet? No, you are a sensible woman; yon know that 
lie must go to Ids counting-house, that he must receive 
md visit his Mends, and that he must attend to his and 
^ur interest in life. You are no longer his goddess, 
lis fairy, his x>eerles6 pan^n, whose name he shouted 
xa Don Quixote did that of Dulcinea. Tou are Jane 
Sopkins, you are thirty years old, you have got a parcel 
)f children, and Hop loves you and them with all his 
leart. He would be a helpless driveller and ninny were 
[le to be honeymooning still, whereas he is a good honest 
Eellow, respected on 'Change, Hked by his Mends, and 
famous for his Port wine. 

Yes, Bob, the fever goes, but the wife doesn't. Long 
ifker your passion is over, Mrs. Brown will be at your 
dde, good soul still; and it is for that, as I trust, long 
subsequent period of my worthy Bob's life, that I am 
madous. How will she look when the fairy briUiancy 
}f the honeymoon has faded into the light of com- 
Qion day? 

You axe of a jovial and social turn, and like to sec 
lihe world, as why should you not? It contains a great 
uomber of kind and honest folks, from whom you may 
[iear a thousand things wise and pleasant. A man ot^ht 
to like his neighbours, to mix with his neighbours, to 
be popular with his neighbours. It is a Mendly heart 
ihat has plenty of Mends. You can't be talking to 
Sfc. Brown for ever- and ever: you will be a couple of 
>ld geese if you do. 

She ought then to be able to make your house 
pleasant to your Mends. She ought to attract them to 
t by her grace, her good breeding, her good humour. 
Let it be said of her, **What an uncommonly nice womaaa. 
Mrs. Brown iflf." Let her be, if not a cVevet ^oiaaai> «si. 
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appredator of cleyemess in others, which peihaps clever 
folks like better. Above all, let her have a sense of 
humour, my dear Bob, for a woman without a laugh in 
her (like the late excellent Mrs. Brown) is the greatest 
bore in existence. life without laughing is a dzeaiy 
blank. A woman who cannot laugh is a wet blanket 
on the kindly nuptial couch. A good laugh is sunshine 
in a house. A quick intelligence, a brightening eye, 
a kind smile, a cheerful spirit, — these I hope Mrs. Bob 
will bring to you in her trousseau^ to be used afterwards 
for daily wear. Before all things, my dear Nephew, izy 
and have a cheerful wife. 

What, indeed, does not that word "cheerfulness" 
imply? It means a contented spirit, it means a puss 
heart, it means a kind and loying disposition; it means 
humility and charity; it means a generous appreciation 
of others, and a modest opinion of self. Stupid people, 
people who do not know how to laugh, are always 
pompous and self-conceited, that is, bigoted; that is, 
cruel; that is, ungentle, uncharitable, unchristian. Have 
a good, joUy, laughing, kind woman, then, for your 
partner, you who are yourself, a kind and jo&y 
fipllow; and when you go to sleep, and when you wake^ 
I pray there may be a smile under each of your honest 
nightcaps. 



ON FRIENDSHIP. 

The other day I saw you walldng by the Serpentine 
with young Lord Foozle, of the Windsor Heavies, who 
aodd^ to si31 sorts of suspicious broughams on the rid^ 
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wlule you looked about ^oa know you did, you young 
»8cal} for acquaintances — as much as to say — ''8ee! 
lere am I, Bob Brown, of Pump Gooit, walking with 
I lord." 

liy dear Bob, I own that to walk with a lord, and 
JO be seen with him, is a pleasant thing. Every man 
x£ the middle class likes to know persons of rank. K 
le says he don't — don't belieye Mm. And I would 
certainly wish that you should associate with your 
lupeiiors rather than your inferiors. There is no more 
langerous or stupifying position for a man in life than 
tx> be a cock of small society. It prevents his ideas firom 
ipcowing: it renders him intolerably conceited. A two- 
^nny halfjpenny Caesar , a Brummagem dandy, a coterie 
philosopher or wit, is pretty sure to be an ass; and, in 
3ne» I set it down as a maxim that it is good for 
i man to live where he can meet his betters, intellectual 
ind sodaL 

But if you fancy that getting into Lord Foozle's set 
irill do you good or advance your prospects in life, 
Qoiy dear Bob, you are wofully mistaken. The Windsor 
QDeavies are a most gentleman-like, well-made, and use- 
Pol set of men. The conversation of such of them as 
[ have had the good fortune to meet, has not certainly 
inspired me with a respect for their intellectual qualities, 
woft is their life commonly of that kind which rigid 
iscetics would pronounce blameless. Some of the young 
men amongst them talk to the broughams, frequent the 
[»ivate boxes, dance at the Casinos; few read — many 
talk about horseflesh and the odds after dinner, or relax 
irith a little lansquenet or a little billiards at Pratf s. 

My boy, it is not with the eye of a uAro^&ikt Aibs^ 
fufwt venerable oH Uncle ezaminea \)ie»^ ^oMdOoA^ >s^ 
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rather. of a natural philosopher, who inspects them a 
he would any other phenomenon, or queer biM, or od 
fish, or fine flower. These fellows are like the fiLowen 
and neither toil nor spin, but are decked out in magni 
iicent apparel: and for some wise and usefhl purpose n 
doubt. It is good that there should be honest, hand 
some, hard-living, hard-riding, stupid young Windsc 
Heayies — as that there should be polite young gentle 
men in the Temple, or any other variety of our genu 
And it is good that you should go from time to tim 
to the Heayies* mess, if they ask you; and know the 
worthy set of gentlemen. But beware, Bob, how yo 
live with them. Eemember that your lot in life is t 
toU, and spin too — and calculate how much time i 
takes a Heavy or a man of that condition to do nothing 
Say, he dines at 8 o'clock, and spends seven houi 
after dioner in pleasure. Well, if he goes to bed s 
3 in the morning — that precious youth must have nin 
hours' sleep, which bring him to twelve o'clock nea 
day, when he will have a headache probably, so th« 
he can hardly be expected to dress, rally, have deville 
chicken aud pale ale, and get out before three. Friend 
ship — the Club — the visits which he is compelled t 
pay occupy him till five or six, and what time is t^er 
left for exercise and a ride in the Park, and for a seoon 
toilette preparatory to dinner, &c.? — He goes on hi 
routine of pleasure, this young Heavy, as you in youi 
of duty — one man in London is pretty nearly as bus 
as another. The company of young "Swells," then, i 
you will permit me the word, is not for you. You muf 
consider that you should not spend more than a oertai 
sum for your dinner — they need not You wea 
a black coat, and they a shining cuirass and monstroa 
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epaulets. Yours is the useful part in life and theirs 
the splendid — though why speak farther on this subject? 
8ince l^e days of the Frog and the Bull, a desire to cope 
with Bulls has been known to be &tal to Frogs. 

And to know young noblemen, and brilliant and 
notorious town bucks and leaders of fieudnon, has this 
great disadvantage — that, if you talk about them or 
are seen with them much, you offend all your Mends 
of middle life. It makes men angry to see their 
acquaintances better off than they themselves are. If 
you live much with great people, others will be sure 
to say that you are a sneak. I have known Jack JoUiff, 
whose fiin and spirits made him adored by the dandies 
(for they are just such folks as you and I, only with not ^ 
quite such good brains, and perhaps better maimers — 
simple folks who want to be amused) — I have known 
Jack Jolliff, I say, offend a whole roomfull of men by 
telling us that he had been dining with a Duke. We 
hadn't been to dine with a Duke. "We were not courted 
by grandees — and we disliked the man who was, and 
said he was a parasite, because men of fashion courted 
him. I don't know any means by which men hurt 
themselves more in the estimation of their equals than 
this of talking of great folks. A man may mean no 
harm by it — ^ speaks of the grandees with whom 
he lives, as you and I do of Jack and Tom who give 
us dinners. But 'his old acquaintances do not forgive 
him his superiority, and set the Tufthunted down as 
the Tuffliunter. 

I remember laughing at the jocular complaint made 
by one of this sort, a Mend, .whom I shall call Mcdn,^^ 
After Main published his "Travels in the-Iibyan IteaeS;*' * 
foiur years ago, ^(^emtij^ > SSueatj lion, And zoazed in 

Thackeray , MiaceluMtisTV, ^ :. . , . " ' ;- . — '^^ ? "*^ 
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many of the metropolitan salons. He is a good-natured 
fellow, never in the least puffed up by his literary suc- 
cess; and always said that it would not last His greatest 
leonine quality, however, is his appetite; and to behold 
him engaged on a Club joint, or to see him make away 
with pounds of turbot, and plate after plate of entrees^ 
roasts, and sweets, is indeed a remarkable sight, and re- 
freshing to those who like to watch animals feeding. 
But since Main has gone out of, and other authors have 
come into, fashion — the poor fellow comically grumbles. 
"That year of lionisation has ruined me. The people 
who used to ask me before, don't ask me any more. 
They are afraid to invite me to Bloomsbury, because they 
k fancy I am accustomed to May Fair, and May Fair has 
long since taken up with a new roarer — so that I am 
quite alone!" And thus he diues at the Club almost every 
day at his own charges now, and attacks the joint. I do 
not envy the man who comes after him to the hannch 
of mutton. 

If Fate, then, my dear Bob, should bring you in 
contact with a lord or two, eat their dimiers, enjoy their 
company, but be mum about them when you go away. 

And, though it is a hard and cruel thing to say, I 
would urge you, my dear Bob, specially to beware of 
taking pleasant fellows for your friendin Choose a good 
disagreeable friend, if you be wise — a surly, steady, 
economical, rigid fellow. All jolly fellows, all delights 
of Club smoking-rooms and billiard-rooms, all fellows 
who sing a capital song, and the like, are sure to be 
poor. As they are free with their own money, so will 
they be with yours; and their very generosity and good- 
ness of disposition will prevent them from having the 
means of paying you back. They lend their money to 
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some other jolly fellows. They accommodate each other 
by putting their jolly names to the backs of jolly bills. 
Gentlemen in Cursitor Street are on the look-out for 
them. Their tradesmen ask for them, and find them not. 
Ah! Bob, it's hard times with a gentleman, when he 
has to wjdk round a street for fear of meeting a creditor 
there, and for a man of courage, when he can't look a 
tailor in the face. 

Eschew jolly fellows then, my boy, as the most 
dangerous and costly of company; and apropos of bills — 
if I ever hear of your putting your name to stamped 
paper — I will disown you, and cut you oif with a pro- 
tested shilling. 

I know many men who say (whereby I have my pri- 
vate opinion of their own probity) that all poor people 
are dishonest: this is a hard word, though more generally 
true than some folks suppose — but I fear that all people 
much in debt are not honest. A man who has to wheedle 
a tradesman is not going through a very honourable busi- 
ness ia life — a man with a bill becoming due tomorrow 
morning, and putting a good face on it in the Club, is 
perforce a hypocrite whilst he is talldng to you — a man 
who has to do any meanness about money I fear me is 
so nearly like a rogue, that it's not much use calculatiag 
where tiie difference lies. Let us be very gentle with 
our neighbours' failings; and foip^ve our Mends their 
debts, as we hope ourselves to be forgiven. But the 
best ttung of all to do with your debts is to pay them. 
Make none; and don't live with people who do. Why, 
if I dine with a man who is notoriously living beyond 
his means, I am a hypocrite certainly myself, and I fear 
a bit of a rogue too. I try to make my host beKeve tba.! 
I believe him an honest fellow. 1 look \ns ^^tcl ^^ersAovxx. 



^i^^^^^"^ 
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in the face without saying, "You are an impostor." — 
Alas, Robert, I have partaken of feasts where it seemed 
to me that the plate, the viands, the wine, the servants, 
and butlers, were all sham, like Cinderella's coach and 
footmen, and would turn into rats and mice, and an old 
shoe or a cabbage-stalk, as soon as we were out of the 
house and the clock struck twelve. 



OUT OF TOWN. 

1 HAVE little news, my dear Bob, wherewith to entertain 
thee from this city, from which almost everybody has fled 
within the last week, and which lies in a state of torpor. 
I wonder what the newspapers find to talk about day after 
day, and how they come out every morning. But for a 
little distant noise of cannonading from the Danube and 
the Theiss, the whole world is silent, and London seems 
to have hauled down her flag, as Her Majesty has done 
at Pimlico, and the Queen of cities h^ gone out of town. 

You, in pursuit of Miss Kicklebury, are probably by 
this time at Spa or Hamburg. "Watch her well, Bob, and 
see what her temper is like. See whether she fliris with 
the foreigners much, examine how she looks of a morn- 
ing (you will have a hundred opportunities of familiarity, 
and can drop in and out of a friend's apartments at a 
German watering-place as you never can hope to do 
here), examine her conduct with her little sisters, if 
they are of the party, whether she is good and playful 
with them, see whether she is cheerful and obecQent to 
old Lady Kick (I acknowledge a hard task) — in fine, 
try her mannera and temper, aaad ^^e ^li^etket she wears 
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them all day, and only puts on her smiles with her 
fresh bonnet, to come out on the parade at music time. 
I, meanwhile, remain behind, alone in our airy and great 
Babylon. 

As an old soldier when he gets to his ground begins 
straightway a ae caser as the French say, makes the 
most of his circumstances, and himself as comfortable as 
he can, an old London man, if obliged to pass the dull 
season in town, accommodates himself to the time, and 
forages here and there in the deserted city, and manages 
to make his own tent snug. A thousand means of com- 
fort and amusement spring up, whereof a man has no 
idea of the existence, in the midst of the din and racket 
of the London season. I, for my part, am grown to that 
age, sir, when I like the quiet time the best: the gaiety 
of tiie great London season is too strong and noisy for 
me; I like to talk to my beloved metropolis when she 
has done dancing at crowded balls, and squeezing at 
concerts, and chattering at conversaziones, and gorging 
at great dinners — when she is calm, contemplative, 
confidential, and at leisure. 

Colonel Padmore of our club being out of town, and 
too wise a man to send his favourite old cob to grass, I 
mounted him yesterday, and took a ride in Kotten Row, 
and in various parts of the city, ^here but ten days back 
all sorts of life, hilarity, and hospitality, were going on. 
What a change it is now in the Park, from that scene 
which the modem Pepys, and that ingenious youth who 
signs his immortal drawings with a D surmounted by a 
dickey-bird, depicted only a few weeks ago! "Where are 
the tJiousands of carriages that crawled along the Ser- 
pentine shore, and which gives an observant man ahap^iy 
and wholesome sense of his own ine.igDi&fi&ii<&^ — lot^w^. 
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shall be a man long upon the town, and pass five hun- 
dred equipages without knowing the owners of one of 
them? Where are the myriads of horsemen who trampled 
the Kow? — the splendid dandies whose boots were 
shiny, whose chins were tufted, whose shirts were 
astounding, whose manners were frank and manly, whose 
brains were somewhat small? Where are the stout old 
capitalists and bishops on their cobs (the Bench, by the 
way, cuts an unconmionly good figure on horseback)? 
Where are the dear rideresses, above all? Where ia she the 
gleaming of whose red neck-ribbon in the distance made 
your venerable uncle's heart beat, Bob? He sees her 
now prancing by, severe and beautiful — a young Diana, 
with pure bright eyes! Where is Fanny, who wore the 
pr6t^^~grey^ -hat and feather, and rode the pretty grey 
mare? Fanny changed her name last week, without ever 
so much as sending me a piece of cake. The gay squad- 
rons have disappeared: the ground no longer thrills with 
the thump of their countless hoofs. Watteau-like groups in 
shot silks no longer compose themselves under the green 
boughs of Kensington Gardens: the scarlet trumpeters 
have blown themselves away thence; you don't behold a 
score of horsemen in the course of an hour's ride; and 
Mrs. Catherine Highflyer, whom a fortnight since you 
never saw unaccompanied by some superb young Earl 
and roue of the fashion, had yesterday so little to do 
with her beautifal eyes, that she absolutely tried to kill 
your humble servant with them as she cantered by me 
in at the barriers of the Eow, and looked round firing 
Parthian shots behind her. But Padmore's cob did not 
trot, nor did my blood run, any the quicker, Mr. Bob; 
man and beast are grown too old and steady to be put 
out of OUT pace by any Mrs. Highflyer of them all; and 
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though I hope, if I live to be a hundred, never to be 
unmoved by the sight of a pretty girl, it is not thy kind 
of beauty, Oh ogling and vain Dalilah, that can set me 
cantering after thee. 

By the way, one of the benefits I find in the dull 
season is at my own lodgings. When I ring the bell 
now, that uncommonly pretty young woman, the land- 
lady's daughter, condescends to come in and supeiintend 
my comfort, and whisk about amongst the books and 
tea-things, and wait upon me in general: whereas in the 
full season, when young Lord Claude Lollypop is here 
attending to his arduous duties in Parliament, and oc- 
cupying his accustomed lodgings on the second floor, the 
deuce a bit will Miss Flora ever deign to bring a message 
or a letter to old Mr. Brown on the first, but sends me 
in Muggins, my old servant, whose ugly face I have 
known any time these thirty years, or the blowsy maid- 
of-aU-work with her sandy hair in papers. 

Again, at the Club, how many privileges does a man 
lingering in London enjoy, from which he is precluded 
in the full season! Every man in every Club has three 
or four special aversions — men who somehow annoy 
him,* as I have no doubt but that you and I, Bob, are 
hated by some particular man, and for that excellent 
reason for which the poet disliked Dr. Fell — the ap- 
pearance of old Banquo, in the same place, in the feme 
arm-chair, reading the newspaper day after day and 
evening after evening; of Mr. Plodder threading among 
the cofPee-room tables and taking note of every man's 
dinner; of old General Hawkshaw, who makes that con- 
stant noise in the Club, sneezing, coughing, and blowing 
his nose — all these men, by their various defects or 
qualities, have driven me half mad at ^amea, «sAA.\isc^^ 
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thought to myself, that I could go to the Club with- 
out seeing Banquo — O that Plodder would not come 
and inspect my mutton chop — that fate would re- 
move Hawkshaw and his pocket-handkerchief for ever 
out of my sight and hearing! Well, August arrives, and 
one's three men of the sea are off one's shoulders. Mr. 
and Mrs. Banquo are at Leamington, the paper says; Mr. 
Plodder is gone to Pans to inspect the dinners at the 
Trois Preres; and Hawkshaw is coughing away at Brighton 
where the sad sea waves murmur before him. The Club 
is your own. How pleasant it is! You can get the Globe 
and Standard now without a struggle; you may see all 
the Sunday papers; when you dine it is not like dining 
in a street dinned by the tramp of waiters perpetually 
passing with clanking dishes of various odours, and jostled 
by young men who look scowlingly down upon your din- 
ner as they pass with creaking boots. They are aU gone 

— you sit in a vast and agreeable apartment with twenty 
large servants at your orders — if you were a Duke 
with a thousand pounds a day you couldn't be better 
served or lodged. Those men, having nothing else to do, 
are anxious to prevent your desires and make you happy 

— the butler bustles about with your pint of wine — 
if you order a dish, the chef himself will probably cook 
it: what mortal can ask more? 

I once read in a book purporting to give descriptions 
of London, and Hfe and manners, an account of a family 
in the lower ranks of genteel life, who shut up the fix)nt 
windows of their house, and lived in the back rooms, 
from which they only issued for fresh air surreptitiously 
at midnight, so that their friends might suppose that 
they were out of town. I suppose that there is some 
foundation for this legend. I suppoae that some people 
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are actually afraid to be seen in London, when the per- 
sons who form their society have quitted the metropolis: 
and that Mr. and Mrs. Higgs being left; at home at 
Islington, when Mr. and Mrs. Bi^s, their next door 
neighbours, have departed for Margate or Gravesend, 
feel pangs of shame at their own poverty, and envy at 
their friends* better fortune. I have seen many men 
and cities, my dear Bob, and noted their manners: and 
for servility I will back a free-bom Englishman of the 
respectable classes against any man of any nation in the 
world. In the competition for social rank between Kiggs 
and Bi^s, think what a strange staudard of superioritjr 
is set up! — a shilling steamer to Gravesend, and a few 
shrimps more or less on one part or the other, settles the 
claim. Perhaps in what is called high life, there are 
disputes as paltry, aims as mean, and distinctions as ab- 
surd: but my business is with this present folly of being 
ashamed to be in London. Ashamed, sir! I like being 
in London at this time, and have so much to say re- 
garding the pleasures of the place in the dead season, 
that I hope to write you another letter regarding it next 
week. 



Cabeerino during the season from one party to 
another, fix)m one great dinner of twenty covers to an- 
other of eighteen guests; from Lady Hustlebur/s rout to 
Mrs. Pa^kington^s soir^ — friendship, to a man about 
town, becomes impossible fix>m February to August: it is 
only his acquaintances he can cultivate duriug those six 
months of turmoil. 

In the last fortnight, one has had \6vevxi^ \» tr««x. "^ 
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more tender emotions: in other words, as nobody has 
asked me to dinner, I have been about seeking dinners 
from my old friends. And very glad are they to see 
you: very kindly and hospitable are they disposed to be, 
very pleasant are those little calm reunions in the quiet 
summer-evenings, when the beloved friend of your youth 
and you sip a bottle of claret together leisurely without 
candles, and ascend to the drawing-room where the friend 
of your youth's wife sits blandly presiding over the tea- 
pot. "What matters that it is the metal tea-pot, the 
silver utensils being packed off to the banker's? "What 
matters that the hangings are down, and the lustre in a 
brown-hollands bag? Intimacy increases by this artless 
confidence — you are admitted to a family en deshahiUe. 
In an honest man's house, the wine is never sent to the 
banker's; he can always go the cellar for that. And so 
we drink and prattle in quiet — about the past season, 
about our sons at college, and what not. "We become 
intimate again, because Fate, which has long separated 
us, throws us once more together. I say the dull season 
is a kind season: gentle and amiable, friendly and frill 
of quiet enjoyment. 

Among these pleasant little meetings, for which the 
present season has given time and opportimity, I shall 
mention one, sir, which took place last Wednesday, and 
which during the very dinner itself I vowed I would 
describe, if the venerable Mr. Punch would grant me 
leave and space, in the columns of a journal which has 
for its object the promotion of mirth and good-will. 

In the year eighteen hundred and something, sir, 
there lived at a viUa, at a short distance from London, 
a certain gentleman and lady who had many acquaint- 
ances and friends, among whom was your humble servant 
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For to become acquainted with this yoimg woman was 
to be her Mend^ so friendly was she, so kind, so gentle, 
so full of natural genius, and graceful feminine accom- 
plishment. Whatever she did, she did charmingly; her 
life was decorated with a hundred pretty gifts, with 
which, as one would fancy, kind fairies had endowed 
her cradle; music aud pictures seemed to flow naturally 
out of her hand, as she laid it on the piano or the 
drawing-board. She sang exquisitely, and with a full 
heart, and as if she couldn't help it any more than a 
bird. I have an image of this fair creature before me 
now, a calm, sunshiny evening, a green lawn flaring 
with roses aud geraniums, and a half-dozen gentlemen 
sauntering thereon in a state of great contentment, or 
gathered under the verandah, by the open French window: 
near by she sits singing at the piano. She is in a pink 
dress: she has ffigot sleeves; a Httle child in a pro- 
digious sash is playing about at her mother's knee. She 
sings song after song; the sun goes down behind the 
black fir-trees that belt the lawn, and Missy in the blue 
sash vanishes to the nursery; the room darkens in the 
twilight; the stars appear in the heaven — and the tips 
of the cigars glow in the balcony; she sings song after 
song, in accents soft and low, tender and melodious — 
we are never tired of hearing her. Indeed, Bob, I can 
hear her still — the stars of those calm nights still 
shine in my memory, and I have been humming one of 
her tunes with my pen in my mouth, to the surprise of 
Mr. Dodder, who is writing at the opposite side of the 
table, and wondering at the lackadaisical expression 
which pervades my venerable mug. 

You will naturally argue from the above pathetic 
passage, that I was greatly smitten by llii^. ^Ksgoio^sj^^ 
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(as we will call this lady, if you will permit me). You 
are right, sir. For what is an amiable woman made, 
but that we should fall in love with her! I do not mean 
to say that you are to lose your sleep, or give up your 
dinner, or make yourself unhappy in her absence; but 
when the sun shines (and it is not too hot) I like to 
bask in it: when the bird sings, to listen: and to admire 
that which is admirable, with an honest and hearty en- 
joyment. There were a half-dozen men at the period 
of which I speak, who wore Mrs. Nightingale's colours, 
and we used to be invited down from London of a 
Saturday and Simday, to Thomwood, by the hospitable 
host and hostess there, and it seemed like going back to 
school, when we came away by the coach of a Monday 
morning: we talked of her all the way back to London, 
to separate upon our various callings when we got into 
the smoky city. Salvator Rogers the painter, went to 
his easel; Woodward the barrister, to his chambers; Piper, 
the doctor, to his patient (for he then had only one), 
and so forth. Fate called us each to his business, and 
has sent us upon many a distant errand since that day. 
But from that day to this, whenever we meet, the re- 
membrance of ihe holidays at Thomwood has been 
always a bond of union between us: and we have always 
had Mrs. Nightingale's colours put away amongst the 
cherished relics of old times. 

N. wa« a West Lidia merchant, and his property 
went to the bad. He died at Jamaica. Thomwood was 
let to other people who knew us not. The widow with 
a small jointure retired, and educated her daughter 
abroad. We had not heard of her for years and years, 
nor until she came to town about a legacy a few weeks 
since. 
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In those years and years what changes have taken 
place? Sir Salvator Eodgers is a Member of the Eoyal 
Academy. Woodward the barrister has made a fortune 
at the Bar; and in seeing Doctor Piper in his barouche, 
as h^ rolls about Belgrayia and May Fair, you at once 
know what a man of importance he has become. 

On last Monday week, sir, I received a letter in a 
delicate female hand-writing, with which I was not ac- 
quainted, and which Miss Flora, the landlady's daughter, 
condescended to bring me, saying that it had been left 
at the door by two ladies in a brougham. 

" — Why did you not let them come up stairs?" said 
I in a rage, after reading the note. 

"We don't know what sort of people goes about in 
broughams," said Miss Flora, with a toss of her head 
"we don't want no ladies in ow house;" and she flung 
her impertinence out of the room. 

The note was signed Frances Nightingale, — whereas 
our Nightingale's name was Louisa. But this Frances 
was no other than the little thing in the lai^e blue sash, 
whom we remembered at Thomwood, ever so many 
years ago. The writer declared that she recollected me 
quite well, that her mamma was most anxious to see an 
old friend, and that they had apartments at No. 166, 
Clarges Street, Piccadilly, whither I hastened off to pay 
my respects to Mrs. Nightingale. 

When I entered the room, a tall and beautiful young 
woman with blue eyes, and a serene and majestic air, 
came up to shake hands with me: and I beheld in her, 
without in the least recognising, the little Fanny of the 
blue sash. M^mma came out of the adjoining apart- 
ment presently. We had not met since — since all 
sorts of events had occurred — her voice was not a littla 
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agitated. Here was that fair creature whom we had 
admired so. Sir, I shall not say whether she was altered 
or not. The tones of her voice were aa sweet and kind 
as ever: — and we talked about Miss Fanny as a sub- 
ject in common between us, and I admired the growth 
and beauty of the young lady, though I did not mind 
telling her to her fSsice (at which to be sure the girl was 
delighted), that she never in my eyes would be half so 
pretty as her mother. 

Well, sir, upon this day arrangements were made 
for the dinner which took place on Wednesday last, and 
to the remembrance of which I determined to consecrate 
this present page. 

It so happened that everybody was in town of the 
old set of whom I have made mention, and everybody 
was disengaged. Sir Salvator Eodgers (who has become 
such a swell since he was knighted and got the cordon 
of the order of the George and Blue Boar of Kussia, 
that we like to lai^h at him a little,) made his appear- 
ance at eight o'clock, and was perfectly natural and 
affable. Woodward the lawyer foi^t his abominable 
law and his money about which he is always thinking; 
and finally Dr. Piper of whom we despaired because Ids 
wife is mortally jealous of every lady whom he attends, 
and will hardly let him dine out of her sight, had pleaded 
Lady Rackstraw*s situation as a reason for not going 
down to Wimbledon Common till night — and so we six 
had a meeting 

The door was opened to us by a maid who looked 
us hard in the face as we went up stairs, and who l^as 
no other than little Fanny's nurse in former days, come 
like us U) visit her old mistress. We all knew her ex- 
cept Woodward the lawyer, aad all shook hands with 
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her except him. Constant study had driven her out of 
the lawyer's memory. I don't think he ever cared for 
Mrs. Nightmgale as much as the rest of us did, or in- 
deed that it is in the nature of that learned man to care 
for any hut one learned person. 

And what do you think, sir, this dear and faithful 
widow had done to make us welcome? She rememhered 
the dishes that we used to like ever so long ago, and 
she had every man's favourite dish for him. Bodgers 
used to have a passion for herrings — there they were: 
the lawyer who has an enormous appetite, which hef 
gratifies at other people's expense, had a shoulder of 
mutton and onion sauce, which the lean and hungry 
man devoured almost entirely: mine did not come till 
the second course — it was baked plum-pudding — I 
was affected when I saw it, sir — I choked almost 
when I eat it. Piper made a beautiful little speech, 
and made an ice compound, for which he was famous, 
and we drank it just as we used to drink it in old times, 
and to the health of the widow. 

How should we have this dinner, how could we all 
have assembled together again, if everybody had not 
been out of town, and everybody had not been dis- 
engaged? Just for one evening, ttie scattered members 
of an old circle of Mendship returned and met round 
the old table again — round this little green island we 
moor for the night at least, to-morrow we part com- 
pany, and each man for himself sails over the ingens 
cequor. 

Since I wrote the above, I find that everybody real- 
ly is gone away. The widow left town on Friday. I. 
have been on my round just now, and have been \x\ft.i vjl 
every step by closed shutters and the ia^^a oi xxs^osss^c^sx 
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charwomen. No. 9 is gone to Malvern. No. 37, 15, 
25, 48, and 36a, are gone to Scotland. The soUtude 
of the Club begins to be unbearable, and I found 
Muggins this morning, preparing a mysterious ap- 
paratus of travelling boot-trees, and dusting the port- 
manteaus. 

If you are not getting on well with the Kickleburys 
at Hamburg I recommend you to go to Spa. Mrs. 
Nightingale is going thither, and will be at the Hotel 
d*Orange; where you may use my name and present 
yourself to her: and I may hint to you in confidence 
that Miss Fanny will have a very pretty little fortune. 



ON A LADY IN AN OPERA BOX.* 

Going the other night to the Conservatoire at Paris, 
where there was a magnificent assemblage of rank and 
fashion gathered together to hear the delightful perform- 
ance of Madame Sontag, the friend who conferred upon 
me the polite favour of a ticket to the stalls, also 
pointed out to me who were the most remarkaMe per- 
sonages round about us. There were ambassadors, po- 
liticians, and gentlemen, military and literary; there 
were beauties, French, Russian, and English: there 
were old ladies who had been beauties once, and who, 
by the help of a little distance and politeness (and if 
you didn't use your opera-glass, which is a cruel de- 
tector of paint and wrinkles), looked young and hand- 
some still: and plenty of old bucks in the stalls and 

* This &nd the two following papers originally appeared in Punch 
under the title of "The Prose r." 
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boxes, well wigged, well gloved, and brilliantly waist- 
coated, very obsequious to the ladies, and satisfied with 
themselves and the world. 

Up in the second tier of boxes I saw a very stout, 
jolly, good-humoured looking lady, whose head-dress and 
ringlets and general appurtenances were unmistakeably 
English — and whom, were you to meet her at Tim- 
buctoo, or in the seraglio of the Grand Sultan amongst 
a bevy of beauties collected from all the countries of 
the earth, one would instantly know to be a British 
female. I do not mean to say, that, were I the Pa- 
dischah, I would select that moon-faced houri out of all 
the lovely society, and make her the Empress or Grand 
Signora of my dominions; but simply that there is a 
character about our countrywomen which leads one to 
know, recognise, and admire, and wonder at them among 
all women of all tongues and coimtries. We have our 
British lion; we have our Britannia ruling the waves: 
we have our British female — the most respectable, the 
most remarkable, of the women of this world. And 
now we have come to the woman who gives the subject, 
though she is not herself the subject, of these present 
remarks. 

^ As I looked at her with that fond curiosity and silent 
pleasure and wonder which she (I mean the great 
British Female) always inspires in my mind, watching 
her smiles, her ways and motions, her allurements and 
attractive gestures — her head bobbing to this friend 
whom she recognised in the stalls — her jolly fat hand 
wagging a welcome to that acquaintance in a neigh- 
bouring box — my friend and guide for the evening 
caught her eye, and made her a respectful bow, wad. 
said to me with a look of muclti m.ewmy^, "'Yto^Ha^^::^^* 

Jhadi^ay, MisceUaniet. V, % 
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Trotter -Walker." And from that minute I forgot Ma- 
dame Sontag, and thought only of Mrs. T.-W. 

"So that," said I, "is Mrs. Trotter -Walker! You 
have touched a chord in my heart. You have brought 
back old times to my memory, and made me recal some 
of the griefs and disappointments of my early days." 

"Hold your tongue, man!" says Tom, my friend. 
"Listen to H^ Sontag; how divinely she is singing! how 
fresh her voice is still!" 

I looked up at Mrs. Walker all the time with un- 
abated interest. "Madam," thought I, "you look to be 
as kind and good-natured a person as eyes ever lighted 
upon. The way in which you are smiling to that young 
dandy with the double eye-glass, aud the empressement 
vdth which he returns the salute, shows that your 
friends are persons of rank and elegance, and that you 
are esteemed by them — giving them, as I am sure 
from your kind appearance you do, good dinners and 
pleasant balls. But I wonder what would you thinlr if 
you^^ew that I was looking at you? I behold you for 
tiie tot time: there are a hundred pretty young girls in 
^ the house, whom an amateur of mere beauty would ex- 
amine with much greater satisfaction than he would 
naturally bestow upon a lady whose prime is past; anfJP 
yet the sight of you interests me, and tickles me so t^ 
speak, and my eye-glass can't remove itself from the 
contemplation of your honest face." 

"What is it that interests me so? What do you 
suppose interests a man the most in this life? Himself 
to be sure. It is at himself he is looking through his 
opera-glass — himself who is concerned, or he would 
not be watching you so keenly. And now let me con- 
fe/sfB why it is that the lady ia ttie u^^x \sotl ^-xaltea me 
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80, and why I say, 'That is Mrs. Trotter -Walker, is it?' 
with an air of such deep interest." 

Well then. In the year eighteen hundred and thirty 
odd, it happened that I went to pass the winter at Borne, 
as we will call the city. Major-General and Mrs. Trotter- 
Walker were also there; and untill heard of them there, 
I had never heard that there were such people in 
existence as the General and the lady — the lady yonder 
with the large fan in the upper hoxes. Mrs. Walker, as 
became her station in life, took, I dare say, very com- 
fortable lodgings, gave dinners and parties to her Mends, 
and had a night in the week for receptions. 

Much as I have travelled and lived abroad, these 
evening reunions have never greatly fascinated me. 
Man cannot live upon lemonade, wax candles, and weak 
tea. Gloves and white neck-cloths cost money, and 
those plaguy shiny boots are always so tight and hot. 
■Am I made of money, that I can hire a coach to go to 
one of these soirees on a rainy Eoman night; or can I 
come in goloshes, and take them off in the ante-chamber? 
I am too poor for cabs, and too vain for goloshes. If it 
had been to see the girl of my heart (I mean at the 
time when there were girls, and I had a heart), I couldn't 
iiave gone in goloshes. Well, not being in love, and not 
liking weak tea and lemonade, I did not go to evening 
parties that year at Eome: nor, of later years at Paris, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, Islington, or wherever I may have 
been. 

What, then, were my feelings when my dear and 
valued friend, Mrs. Coverlade (she is a daughter of that 
venerable peer, the Right Honourable lYva \i3t^ ^wc^- 
mandineX who was passing the winter \oo «^ ^^Ts\fe^ ^"?^ 

^* 
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to me, "My dear Dr. Pacifico, what have you done to 
offend Mrs. Trotter-Walker?" 

"I know no person of that name," I said. "I knew 
Walker of tEe Post Office, and poor Trotter who was a 
captain in our regiment, and died under my hands at the 
Bahamas. But with the Trotter-Walkers I haven't the 
honour of an acquaintance.'*^ 

"Well, it is not likely that you will have that 
honour,*' Mrs. Coverlade said. "Mrs. Walker said last 
night that she did not wish to make your acquaintance, 
and that she did not intend to receive you." 

"I think she might have waited until I asked her, 
Madam," I said. "What have I done to her? I have 
never seen or heard of her: how should I want to get 
into her house? or attend at her Tuesdays — confound 
her Tuesdays!" I am sorry to say I said, "Confound 
Mrs. Walker's Tuesdays," and the conversation took 
another turn, and it so happened that I was called away 
from Eome suddenly, and never set eyes upon Mrs. 
Walker, or indeed thought about her from that day to 
this. 
V Strange endurance of human vanity! a million of 
much more important conversations have escaped one 
since then', most likely — but the memory of this little 
mortification (for such it is, after all) remains quite fresh 
in the mind, and imforgotten, though it is a trifle, and 
more than half a score of years old. We foi^ve injuries, 
we survive even our remorse for great wrongs that we 
ourselves commit; but I doubt if we ever forgive slights 
of this nature put wpon us, or forget circumstances in 
which our self-love had been made to suffer. 

Otherwise, why should the remembrance of Mrs. 
Trotter-Walker have remained ao ^-^^Y^ m tiaia bosom? 
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Why should her appearance have excited such a keen 
interest in these eyes? Had Venus or Helen (the 
favourite heauty of Paris) been at the side of Mrs. T.- 
W., I should have looked at the latter more than at the 
Queen of Love herself. Had Mrs. Walker murdered Mrs. 
Pacifico, or inflicted some mortal injury upon me, I 
might forgive her — but for slight? Never, Mrs. Trotter- 
Walker; never, by Nemesis, never! 

And now, having allowed my personal wrath to ex- 
plode, let us calmly moralise for a minute or two upon 
this little circumstance; for there is no circumstance, 
however little, that won't afford a text for a sermon. 
Why was it that Mrs. General Trotter-Walker refused to 
receive Dr. S. Pacifico at her parties? She had noticed 
me probably somewhere where I had not remarked hrf^ 
she did not like my aquiline countenance, my mannewof \ 
taking snuff, my Blucher boots, or what not; or she^iad v 
seen me walking with my Mend Jack Kaggett, ^the 
painter, on the Pincio — a fellow with a hat and beard 
like a bandit, a shabby paletot, and a great pipe between 
his teeth. I waa not genteel enough for her circle — I 
assume that to be the reason; indeed, Mrs. Coverlade, with 
a good-natured smile at my coat, which I own was some- 
what shabby, gave me to understand as much. 

You little know, my worthy kind lady, what a loss 
you had that season at Eome, in turning up your amiable 
nose at the present writer. I could have given you ap- 
propriate anecdotes (with which my mind is stored) of 
all the courts of Europe, (besides of A£dca, Asia, and 
St. Domiiigo,) which I have visited. I could have made 
the General die of laughing after dinner with some of 
my fimny stories, of which I keep a \)Oo\l, ^'mSsiws^^^s^^sN^ 
J never travel I am content mt\i to^ ^camst\ "V ^«a. 
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carve beautifully, and make jokes upon almost any dish 
at table. I can talk about wine, cookery, hotels all 
over the continent: — anything you will. I have been 
familisu* with Cardinals, Eed Eepublicans, Jesuits, Ger- 
man Princes, and Carbonari; and what is more, I can 
listen and hold my tongue to admiration. Ah, Madam! 
what did you lose in refusing to make the acquaintance 
of Solomon Pacifico, M. D. 

And why? because my coat was a trifle threadbare; 
because I dined at the Lepre, with Eaggett and some of 
those other bandits of painters, and had not the money 
to hire a coach and horses. 

Gentility is the death and destruction of social hap- 
piness amongst the middle classes in England. It 
destroys naturalness (if I may coin such a word) and 
kindly sympathies. The object of Hfe, as I take it, is 
to be friendly with everybody. As a rule, and to a 
philosophical cosmopolite, every man ought to be wel- 
come. I do not mean to your intimacy or affection, but 
to your society; as there is, if we would or could but 
discover it, something notable, something worthy of ob- 
servation, of sympathy, of wonder and amusement in 
every fellow mortal If I had been Mr. Pacifico, trayel- 
ling with a courier and a carriage, would Mrs. Walker 
have made any objection to me? I think not. It was 
the Blucher boots and the worn hat, and the homely com- 
panion of the individual, which were unwelcome to this 
lady. If I had been the disguised Duke of Pacifico, and 
not a retired army-surgeon, would she have forgiven her- 
self for slighting me? What stores of novels, what foison 
of plays, are composed upon this theme, — the queer 
old character in the wig and cloak throws off coat and 
spectacles, and appears suddenly with a star and crown, 
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— a Haroun Alraschid, or other Merry Monarch. And 
straightway we clap our hands and applaud — what? — 
the star and garter. 

But disguised emperors are not common now-a-days. 
You don't turn away monarchs from your door, any more 
than angels, unawares. Consider, though, how many a 
good fellow you may shut out and sneer upon! what an 
immense deal of pleasure, frunkness, kindness, good 
fellowship, we forego for the sake of our confounded 
gentility, and respect for outward show! Instead of 
placing our society upon an honest footing, we make our 
aim almost avowedly sordid. Love is of necessity 
banished from your society when you measure aU your 
guests by a money-standard. 

I tiiink of aU this — a harmless man — seeing a 
good-natured looking, jolly woman in the boxes yonder, 
who thought herself once too great a person to associate 
with the likes of me. If I give myself airs to my neigh- 
bour, may I think of this too, and be a little more 
humble! And you, honest friend, who read this — have 
you ever poohpoohed a man as good as you? K you fall 
into the society of people whom you are pleased to call 
your inferiors, did you ever sneer? If so, change I into 
U, and the fable is narrated for your own benefit, by 
your obedient servant, 

Solomon PAcmco. 
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ON THE pleasures: OF BEING A FOGY. 

Whilst I waa riding the other day by the beantifdl 
Serpentine River upon my excellent friend Heavyside's 
grey cob, and in company of the gallant and agreeable 
Augustus Toplady, a carriage passed from which looked' 
out a face of such remarkable beauty, that Augustus and 
myself quickened our pace to follow the vehicle, and to 
keep for awhile those charming features in view. My 
beloved and unknown young friend who peruse these 
lines, it was very likely your face which attracted your 
humble servant; recollect whether you were not in the 
Park upon the day I allude to, and if you were, whom 
else could I mean but you? I don't know your name; I 
have forgotten the arms on the carriage, or whether 
there were any; and as for women's dresses, who can 
remember them? but your dear kind countenance was so 
pretty and good-humoured and pleasant to look at, that 
it remains to this day faithfully engraven on my hearty 
and I feel sure that you are as good as you are hand- 
some. Almost all handsome women are good: they 
cannot choose but be good and gentle with those sweet 
I features and that charming graceful figure. A day in 
which one sees a very pretty woman should always be 
noted as holyday with a man, and marked with a white 
stone. In this way, and at this season in London, to 
be sure, such a day comes seven times in the week, and 
our calendar, like that of the Roman Catholics, is all 
Saints* days. 

Toplady, then, on his chesnut horse, with his glass 
in his eye, and the tips of his shiny boots just touching 
tie stirrup, and your slave, tti^ ^x^^^Tifc ^^mter:, rode 
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after your carriage, and looked at you with such notes 
of admiration expressed in their eyes, that you remem- 
ber you blushed, you smiled, and then began to talk to 
that very nice-looking elderly lady in the front seat, 
who of course was your Mamma. You turned out of 
the ride — it was time to go home and dress for din- 
ner, — you were gone. Good luck go with you, and 
with aU fair things which thus come and pass away! 

Top caused his horse to cut all sorts of absurd capers 
and caracoles by the side of your carriage. He made it 
dance upon two legs, then upon other two, then as if he 
would jump over the railings and crush the admiring 
nursery-maids and the rest of the infantry. I should 
think he got his animal from Batty^s, and that, at a 
crack of Widdicomb's whip, he c(ttild dance a quadrille. 
He ogled, he smiled, he took off his hat to a Countess's 
carriage that happened to be passing in the other line, 
and so showed his hair; he grinned, he kissed his little 
finger-tips and flung them about as if he would shake 
them off — whereas the other party, on the grey cob 
— the old gentleman — powdered along at a resolute 
trot, and never once took his respectful eyes off you 
while you continued in the ring. 

"When you were gone (you see by the way in which 
I linger about you still, that I am unwilling to part 
with you) Toplady turned round upon me with a killing 
triumphant air, and stroked that impudent little tuft he 
has on his chin, and said — "I say, old boy, it was the 
chesnut she was looking at, and not the gwayP And I 
make no doubt he thinks you are in love with him to 
this minute. 

"You silly young jackanapes," said 1\ "'^V^ ^<^^ 
care whether she was looking at the grey ot >i)aa Ocv^«k»^« 
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I waa thinkiTig about the girl; you were thinking about 
yourself, and be hanged to your vanity!" And with 
this thrust in his little chest, I flatter myself I upset 
young Toplady, that triumphant careering rider. 

It was natural that he should wish to please; that 
is, that he should wish other people to admire hisL 
Augustus Toplady is young (still) and lovely. It is not 
until a late period of life that a genteel young fellow, 
with a Grecian nose and a suitable waist and whiskers, 
begins to admire other people besides himself. 

That, however, is the great advantage which a man 
possesses whose morning of life is over, whose reason is 
not taken prisoner by any kiud of blandishments, and 
who knows and feels that he is a FOGY. As an old 
buck is an odious sight, absurd, and ridiculous before 
gods and men; cruelly, but deservedly, quizzed by you 
young people, who are not in the least duped by his 
youthfid airs or toilette artifices; so an honest, good- 
natured, straight -forward, middle-aged, easily -pleased 
Fogy is a worthy and amiable member of society, and 
a man who gets both respect and liking. 

Even in the lovely sex, who has not remarked how 
painful is that period of a woman's life when she is 
passing out of her bloom, and thinking about giving up 
her position as a beauty? What sad injustice and 
stratagems she has to perpetrate during the stru^le! 
She hides away her daughters in the school-room, she 
makes them wear cruel pinafores, and dresses herself in 
the garb which they ought to assume. She is obliged 
to distort the calendar, and to resort to all sorts of 
schemes and arts to hide, m her own person, the august 
and respectable marks of time. Ah! what is this revolt 
against nature but impotent blasphemy? Is not Autumn 
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beautifal in its appointed season, that we are to be 
ashamed of her and paint her yellowing leaves pea- 
green? Let us, I say, take the fall of the year a^ it 
was made, serenely and sweetly, and await the time 
when Winter comes and the nights shut in. I know, 
for my part, many ladies who are far more agreeable 
and more beautiful too, now that they are no longer 
beauties: and, by converse, I have no doubt that Toplady 
about whom we were speaking just now, will be a far 
pleasanter person when he has given up the practice, or 
desire, of killing the other sex, and has sunk Into a 
mellow repose as an old bachelor or a married man. 

The great and delightful advantage that a man enjoys 
in the world, after he has abdicated all pretensions as a 
conqueror and enslaver of females, and both formally, 
and of his heart, acknowledges himself to be a Fogy, is 
that he now comes for the first time to enjoy and ap- 
preciate duly the society of women. For a young man 
about tovm, there is only one woman in the whole city 

— (at least very few indeed of the young Turks, let us 
hope, dare to have two or three strings to their wicked 
bows) — he .goes to ball after ball in pursuit of that 

-one person; he sees no other eyes but hers; hears no 
other voice; cares for no other petticoat but that in 
which his charmer dances: he pursues her — is refused 

— is accepted and jilted: breaks his hd^ mends it, of 
course, and goes on again after some other beloved 
being, until in *the order of fate and nature he marries 
and settles, or remains unmarried, free, and a Fogy. 
Until then we know nothing of women — the kindness 
and refinement and wit of the elders; the artless prattle 
and dear little chatter of the young ones; all these are 
hidden from us until we take the Fogy's degree: nay, 
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even perhaps from married men, whose age and grayiiy 
entitle them to rank amongst Fogies; for every woman, 
who is worth anything, will be jealous of her husband 
up to seventy or eighty, and always prevent his inte^ 
course with other ladies. But an old bachelor, or better 
still, an old widower, has this delightful entree into the 
female world: ho is free to come; to go; to listen; to 
joke; to sympathise; to talk with mamma about her 
plans and troubles; to pump from Miss the little secrets 
that gush so easily from her pure little well of a heart; 
the ladies do not gener themselves before him, and he k 
admitted to their mysteries like the Doctor, the Confes- 
sor, or the Kislar Aga. 

What man, who can enjoy this pleasure and privilege, 
ought to be * indiiferent to it? If the society of one 
woman is delightful, as the young fellows think, and 
justly, how much more delightful is the society of a 
thousand! One woman, for instance, has brown eyes, 
and a geologiccd or musical turn; another has sweet blue 
eyes, and takes, let us say, the Gbrham side of the 
controversy, at present pending; a third darling, with 
long fringed lashes hiding eyes of hazel, lifts them up 
ceiling-wards in behalf of Miss Sellon, thinks the Lord 
Chief Justice has hit the poor young kdy very hard in 
publishing her letters, and proposes to quit the Churok 
next Tuesday or Wednesday, or whenever Mr. Oriel ifl 
ready — and, of course, a man may be in love with 
one or the other of these. But it is manifest that brown 
eyes will remain brown eyes to the end, and thot^ 
having no other interest but music or geology, her con- 
versation on those points may grow more than sufficient 
Sapphira, again, when she has said her say with regard 
to the Gorham affair, and proved that the other party 
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ire but Bomanisis in disguise, and who is interested on 
10 other subject, may possibly tire you — so may 
iazejia, who is working altar-cloths all day, and would 
lesire no better martyrdom than to walk barefoot in a 
light procession up Sloane Street and home by Wilton 
Place, time enough to get her poor meurtris little feet 
nto white satin slippers for the night's ball — I say, if 
t man can be wrought up to rapture, and enjoy bliss in 
he company of any one of these young ladies, or any 
rther individuals in the infinite variety of Miss -kind — 
low much real sympathy, benevolent pleasure, and 
rindly observation may he enjoy, when he is allowed to 
ye familiar with the whole charming race, and bjehold 
he brightness of all their different eyes, and listen to 
he sweet music of their various voices I 
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In possession of the right and privilege of garrulity 
^hich is accorded to old age, I cannot allow that a 
angle side of paper should contain aU that I have to 
lay in respect to the manifold advantages of being a 
P9gy. I am a Fogy, and have been a young man. 
[ see twenty women in the world constantly to whom I 
wovld like to have given a lock of my hair in days when 
ny pate boasted of that ornament; for whom my heart felt 
nimultuous emotions, before the victorious and beloved Mrs. 
Pacifico subjugated it. If I had any feelings now, Mrs. 
P. would order them and me to be quiet: but I have 
aone; I sm tranquil — yes, really tranquil (though, as 
(ny dear Leonora is sitting opposite to me at this minute, 
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and has an askance glance &om her novel to my paper 
as I write — even if I were not tranquil, I should say 
that I was), but I am quiet: I have passed the hot 
stage: and I do not know a pleasanter and calmer 
feeling of mind than that of a respectable person of the 
middle age, who can still be heartily and generously 
fond of all the women about whom he was in a passion 
and a fever in early life. If you cease liking a woman 
when you cease loving her, depend on it, that one of 
you is a bad one. You are parted, never mind with 
what pangs on either side, or by what circumstances of 
fate, choice, or necessity, — you have no money or she 
has too much, or she likes somebody else better, and so 
forth; but an honest Fogy should always, unless reason 
be given to the contrary, think well of the woman 
whom he has once thought well of, and remember her 
with kindness and tenderness, as a man remembers a 
place where he has been very happy. 

A proper management of his recollections thus con- 
stitutes a very great item in the happiness of a Fogy. 
I, for my part, would rather remember — , and — , and 
— (I dare not mention names, for isn*t my Leonora pre- 
tending to read "the Initials," and peeping over my 
shoulder?) than be in love over again. It is because 1 
have suffered prodigiously from that passion that I am 
interested in beholding others undergoing the malady. 
I watch it in all ball-rooms (over my cards, where I and 
the old ones sit), and dinner-parties. "Without sentiment, 
there would be no flavour in life at all. I like iq watch 
young folks who are fond of each other, be it the house- 
maid furtively engaged smiling and glueing with John 
through the area railings; be it Miss and the Captain 
wbiapenng in the embiasuxe of t\v^ dxa.'^nm^-room win- 
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dow — Amant is inteiestiiig to me, because of amavi — 
^ course it is Mrs. Pacifico I mean. 

All E(^es of good breeding and kind condition of 
idnd, who go about in the world much, should remem- 
ber to. efface themselves — if I may use a French 
phrase — they should not, that is to say, thrust in their 
old mugs on all occasions. When the people are march- 
ing out to dinner, for instance, and the Captain is si- 
dling up to Miss, Fogy, because he is twenty years older 
Qian'the Captain, should not push himself forward to 
arrest that young fellow, and carry off the disappointed 
g;irl on his superannuated rheumatic old elbow. When 
there is anything of this sort going on (and a man of 
ihe world has possession of the carte du pays with half 
m eye), I become interested in a picture, or have some- 
thing particular to say to pretty Polly the parrot, or to 
ittle Tommy, who is not coming in to dinner, and while 
[ am talking to him. Miss and the Captain make their 
little arrangement. In this way I managed only last 
week to let young BiUington and the lovely Blanche 
Pouter get together; and walked down stairs with my 
tiat for the only partner of my arm. Augustus Toplady 
DOW, because he was a Captain of Dragoons almost be- 
fore BiUington was bom, would have insisted upon his 
ri^t of precedence over BiUington, who only got his 
troop the other day. 

Precedence! Fiddlestick! Men squabble about pre- 
cedence because they are doubtful about their condition, 
IS Irishmen wiU insist upon it that you are determined 
bo insult and trample upon their beautiful country, whe- 
iher you are thinking about it or no; men young to the 
wrorld mistrust the bearing of others towards thetOL, b^- 
sause thej mistruat themselves. 1 \iav^ ^^«^ toskk^ 
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sneaks and much cringing of course in the world; but 
the fault of gentlefolks is generally the contrary — an 
absurd doubt of the intentions of others towards us, and 
a perpetual assertion of our twopenny dignity, which 
nobody is thinking of wounding. 

As a young man, if the Lord I knew did not happen 
to notice me, the next time I met him, I used to en- 
velope myself in my dignity and treat his Lordship with 
such a tremendous hauteur and killing coolness of de- 
meanour, that you might have fancied I was an Earl at 
least, and he a menial upon whom I trampled. Whereas 
he was a simple, good-natured creature who had no idea 
of insulting or slighting me, and, indeed, scarcely any 
idea about any subject, except racing and shooting. 
Young men have this uneasiness in society, because they 
are thinking about themselves: Fogies are happy and 
tranquil, because they are taking advantage of, and en- 
joying, without suspicion, the good-nature and good of- 
fices of other well-bred people. 

Have you not often wished for yourself, or some 
other dear friend, ten thousand a-year? It is natural 
that you should like such a good thing as ten thousand 
a-year; and all the pleasures and comforts which it 
brings. So also it is natural that a man should like the 
society of people well to-do in the -world; who make 
their houses pleasant, who gather pleasant persons about 
them, who have fine pictures on their walls, pleasant 
books in their libraries, pleasant parks and town and 
country houses, good cooks and good cellars: if I were 
coming to dine with you, I would rather a good dinner 
than a bad one; if so-and-so is as good as you and pos- 
sess these things, he, in so far, is better than you who 
do not possess them: theteioTe 1 Y^aA t^^^^x %q to hifl 
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bouse in Belgravia than to your lodgings in Kentaah 
H^fwn, That is ihe i;ationale of Hying in good danpany. 
An alMusd, oonceited, higb^and^-migiity young mem. hangs 
iMxk, «t once iosolent and basbM; an honest, simple, 
qidety <ea^ oleaiHughted Fogy steps in and takes ihe 
goods irtiich the gods forovide, without eiation as without 
squeawidmess. 

It is «nly « fair men irfao aita»i simplicity in early 
life. This man has his oonoeited self^mportanoe to he 
etffed 'Opf ^bst bM his conceited hashfiilness to he ^' taken 
out of him," as the phq^usie is. You have a disquiet 
-Wbidh you try to hide, and yon put .on a haughty 
ipaeded mani^er. You are suspicious of the good-will of 
4he eompaay round ahout yon, or of the estimation in 
tw4]i<di they fliiold you. You sit mum at table, it is not 
yonar {dsoe to ^'put yourself forward." You are thinkiTig 
<a^nt ypuxselfi that is; you are suspicious About that 
personage and everybody eke: that is, you are not 
irank; that is, you are not well-bred; that is, you are 
3M)t agreeable. I would instance my young iciend Mum- 
lord as a painful example — one of the wittiest, cheeriest, 
oleverest, and most honest of fellows in his own circle; 
Ibut having the honour to dine the other day at Mr. 
Hobanob's, where his £xceLlency the Crimean Minister 
and several gentLemen of honour and wit were as- 
sembled, Mumford did not open his mouth once for the 
purposes of conversation, but sate and ate his dinner as 
silently as a brother of La Trappe. 

He was tHinTring -^th 'too much disjlxust of himself 
(and of others by consequence) as Toplady was thinkiTig 
of himself in the little aflfedr in Hyde Park to which I 
have alluded in the former chapter. When MMm&t^i ^ 
an honest Fogy, like some folks, lie "wiiSL BshiSSftBt ^a&\rsi^ 

JTuickeray, Miscellanies, V, ^ 
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his host, nor his company, nor himself; he will make 
the hest of the hour and the people round about him; 
he will scorn tumbling over head and heels for his din? 
ner, but he will take and give his part of the good 
things, join in the talk and laugh unaffectedly, nay, ao* 
tually tumble, over head-andrheels, perhaps, if he has a 
talent that way; not &om a wish to g^ow off his powers^ 
but from a sheer good-humour and desire to oblige. 
Whether as guest or as entertainer, your part and busi- 
ness in society is to make people as happy and as easy 
as you can; tiie master gives you his best wine and wet 
come — you give, in your tiin a smiling face, a dispo- 
sition to be pleased and to please; and my good young 
Mend who read this, don't doubt about yourself, or think 
about your precious person. When you have got on 
your best coat and waistcoat, and have your dandy shirt 
and tie arranged — consider these as so many settled 
things, and go forward and through your business. 

That is why people in what is called the great world 
are commonly better bred than persons less fortunate in 
their condition: not that they are better in reality, but 
fix)m circumstances they are never uneasy about their 
position in the world: therefore they are more honest 
and simple: therefore they are better bred than Growler, 
who scowls at the great man a defiance and a determi- 
nation that he will not be trampled upon: or poor 
Fawner, who goes quivering down on his knees, and 
licks my lord's shoes. But I think in our world — ti 
least in my experience — there are even more Growlers 
than Fawners. 

It will be seen by the above remark, that a desire 

to shine or to occupy a marked place in society, does 

not comftitute my idea of happine^^, ox W^md tiie chst 
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racier of a discreet Fogy. Time, which has d^^t, thaw, 
lustre of his waistcoatef, aUayed the violence of hiw^te a 
^^ngs, and sobered down his head with grey, should giV 
t^Hljbd whole of his life a quiet neutral tinge; out of^ 
^^ calm and reposeful condition an honest old ¥ogy 
m the world, and the struggle there of women 
Jen. I doubt whether this is not better than 
* Mng yourself, for you preserve your interest and . 
do liS lose your temper. Succeeding? What is the 
great use of succeeding? Failing? Where is the great 
harm? It seems to you a matter of vast interest at one 
time of your life whether you shall be a lieutenant or a 
colonel — whether you shall or shall not be invited to 
the Duchess's party — whether you shall get the place 
you and a hundred other competitors are trying for — whe- 
ther Miss will have you or not: what the deuce does it 
all matter a few years afterwards? Do you, Jones, mean , 
to intimate a desire that History should occupy herself ^ 
with your paltry personality? The Future does not care t 
whether you were a captain or a private soldier. You 
get a card to the Duchess's party: it is no more or less 
than a baU or breakfast like other balls or breakfasts. 
You are half distracted because Miss won't have you 
and takes the other fellow, or you get her (as I did Mrs. 
Paddco) and find that she is quite a different thing from 
what you expected. Psha! These things appear as 
nought — when Time passes — Time the consoler — 
Time the anodyne — Time the grey calm satirist, whose 
sad smile seems to say. Look, man, at the vanity of • 
the objects you pursue, and of yourself who pursue 
them! 

But on the one hand, if there is an aSlo^ m ^ «Q>ss*" 
cefl§^ 2B there not a something wholeaoiafe '^3i «J^ ^^^aw^ 

^* 
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his hostj^/ To endeavour to regard them both beiM- 
the I^y, is the teek o£ a philosc^er; and he who esn 
Jfe^ fto is a very laoky Fogy. 



CHiLD*S PARTIES. 

AMD A EEMONSTKANCE COMCE&MING THEll.* 

Sm, *— Ab your publicaHon (which an admirable cri- 
tic in the Quarterly Review justly pronoonoes to be ihe 
wonder of %& age) finds its way to almost efvery draw- 
ing-room table in iiiis mekopolis, and is read by tilie 
young and old in ev^ femily, I beseech you to give ad- 
mission to the temonshrance of an unhappy parent, and 
%o €fndeav^ur to put a stop to a practice which appears 
4o me to be increasing daily, and is likely to operate 
most injuriously upon Hie health, morals, and comfort 
of society in goneraL 

The awftd spread of Juvemle Parties, sir, is the feet 
to which I would draw your attention. "SThere is no end 
to those entertainments, and if the custom be not speed- 
ily checked, people will be obliged to fly ifix)m London 
at Ohiistmas, and hide their children during tiiie hoH- 
days. I gave mine warning in a speech at hreakfeust 
this day^ and said wil^ tears in my eyes that if thie Ja- 
vendle Party system went on, I would take a house at 
Margate next winter, for that, by Heavens! I could not 
bear another Juvenile Season in London. 

If ttiey would but ta»nsfer Innocents' Day to ihid 
summer holidays, and let the children have their plet- 
BiiTeB in May or June, we might get on. But now in 
* Addreased to Mr. PuncH. 
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this most ruthless and cut-thioat season of sleet, thaw, 
icest, "ninid, snow, mud, and sore-throats, it is quite a 
tempting of fate to be going much abroad; and this is 
the time of all others that is selected for the amusement 
of our Uttle darlings. 

As the first step towards the remedying of the e^il 
of which I complain y I am obliged to look Mr, FiMch 
himself in his venerable beard, and say, ''You, sir, have, 
by your agents, caused not a little of the mischief. I de- 
sire that, during Christmas time at least, Mr. Leech 
should be abolished, or sent to take a hoUday. Judging 
from his sketches, I should say that he must be en- 
dowed with a perfectly monstrous organ of philoprogeni- 
tiyeness; he revels in the delineation of the dearest and 
mos6 beautiful Uttle boys and girls in turned-down col- 
lars and broad sashes, and produces in your Almanack, 
a picture of a child's costume ball, in which he has 
made the little wretches in the dresses of every age, and 
looking so happy, beautiful, and charming, that I have 
carefully kept the picture from the sight of the women 
and children of my own household, and — I will not 
say burned it, for I had not the heart to do that — but 
locked it away privately, lest they should conspire to 
have a costume ball themselves, ^d little Polly should 
insist upon appearing in the dress of Ann Bullen, 
or little Jacky upon turning out as an Ancient Briton.'' 

An odious, revolting, and disagreeable practice, sir, I 
say, ought not to be described in a manner so atrociously 
pleasing. The real satirist has no right to lead the public 
astray about the Juvenile Fete nuisance, and to describe 
a child's ball as if it was a sort of Paradise, and the 
little imps engaged as happy and pretty ^ ^^ "Visss?^ 
cherubs. They sliould be drawn, one ani ^> «^\s^^^s"^^ 
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— disagreeable — distorted — affected — jealous of 
each other — dancing awkwardly — with shoes too tight 
for them — over-eating themselves at supper — v^iy 
unwell (and deservedly so) the next morning, with Mamma 
administering a mixture made after the Doctor's prescrip- 
tion, and which should be painted awfully black, in att 
immense large teacup, and (as might be shown by the 
horrible expression on the little patients face) of the 
most disgusting flavour. Banish, I say, that Mr. Leech 
during Christmas time, at least; for by a misplaced kind- 
ness and absurd fondness for children, he is likely to 
do them and their parents an incalculable quantity of 
harm. 

As every man, sir, looks at the world out of his own 
eyes or spectacles, or, in other words, speaks of it as he 
finds it himself, I will lay before you my own case, 
being perfectly sure that many another parent will sym- 
pathise with me. My family, already inconveniently 
large, is yet constantly on the increase, and it is out of 
the question that Mrs. Spec* should go to parties, as 
that admirable woman has the best of occupations at 
home, where she is always nursing the baby. Hence it 
becomes the father's duty to accompany his children 
abroad and to give them pleasure during the holidays. 

Our own place of residence is in South Carolina Place, 
Clapham Eoad North, in one of the most healthy of the 
suburbs of this great City. But our relatives and acquaint- 
ances are numerous; and they are spread all over the 
town and its outskirts. Mrs. S. has sisters married, and 
dwelling respectively in Islington, Haverstock Hill, Bed- 
ford Place, Upper Baker Street, and Tyburn Garden; 

• A name sometimes assumed by ttxe -vfiVtw Va. \\\a «i<4tLt.tlbatlons to 
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besides the children's grandmother, Kensington Qiavel 
Pits, whose parties we are all of course obliged to attend. 
A very great connexion of ours, and nearly related to a 
B-r-n-t and M. P., liyes not a hundred miles &om B-lg-ye 
Square. I could enumerate a dozen more places where 
our kinsmen or intimate Mends are — heads of families 
^very one of them, with their quivers more fall of little 
Arrows. 

What is the consequence? I herewith send it to you 
in the shape of these eighteen inclosed notes, written in 
Tarious styles more or less correct, and corrected from 
Miss Fanny's, aged seven, who hopes in round hand, 
that her dear cousins will come and drink tea with her 
on New Year's Eve, her birth-day, — to that of the 
Gk)vemess of the B-r-n-t in question, who requests the 
pleasure of our company at a ball, a conjuror, and a 
Christmas Tre.e. Mrs. Spec, for the valid reason above 
stated, cannot frequent these meetings: I am the de- 
plorable cliaperon of the young people. I am called 
upon to conduct my family five miles to tea at six 
o'clock. No count is taken of our personal habits, hours 
of dinner, or intervals of rest. We are made the victims 
of an infantile conspiracy, nor will the lady of the house 
hear of any revolt or denial. 

"Why," says she, with the spirit which becomes a 
woman and mother, "you go to your marCs parties eagerly 
enough: what an unnatural wretch you must be to grudge 
your children their pleasures!" She looks round, sweeps 
all six of them into her arms, whilst the baby on her 
lap begins to bawl, and you are assailed by seven pairs 
of imploring eyes, against which there is no appeal. 
You must go. If you are dying of lumbago , \£ ^^-o^ ^s^ 
engaged to the best of dinners, if you «t^ Vsasga^ \j^ 
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litOp at k4»tid and read Macaulay^ you must gite up all 
attt go. 

And it is not to one party or two, but to almo0t alL 
You must go to the Gravel Fits, otherwise the grand- 
mother will cut the children out of her will, and kave 
her property to her other grandchildren. If you reifose- 
Is^ngtou; and accept Tyburn Gardens, you sneer at a. 
poor relation, and acknowledge a rich one readily eno^h. 
If you deeHne Tybam Gardens, you fling awafy the 
chances of the poor deax children in life, and the hope» 
of the cadetship for little Jacky. If you go to Hampstead, 
haTing declined Bedford Place, it is because you never 
i revise aen invitation to Hampstead, where they make- 
much of you, and Miss Maria is pretty, (as you think,, 
though your wife doesn't,) and do not care for the Doc- 
tor in Bedford Place. And if you accept Bedford Place,, 
you dare not refuse Upper Baker Street, because there 
is a coolness between the two families, and you must on. 
no account seem to take part with one or the other. 

In this way many a man besides myself, I dare say^ 
flnds himself miserably tied down, and a helpless pri- 
soner, like Gulliver in ihe hands of the liliputians. Let 
us just enumerate a few of the miseries of the pitiable 
parental slave. 

In the flrst place examine the question in a pecuniary 
point of view. The expenses of children'^ toilets at thi» 
present time are perfectly frightfiiL 

My eldest boy, Gustavus, at home from Dr. Birch's 
Academy, EodweU Begis, weara turquoise studs, fine 
linen shirts, white waistcoats, and shiny boots: and, when 
I proposed Hiat he should go to a party in Berlin gloves^ 
asked me if I wished that he shoidd be mistaken for a 
footman} 
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My second, Aiigastos, grumbles about gettiijg hia elder 
Inrother'fir elotbefr, nor eould be be brought t& aeconuno- 
date biiiss^ to GoBtaTus^s waistcoats at all, bad uot his 
mother eoazed kbn by the loan oi her chain and walch^ 
which latter the child brc^e, after many desperate at-^ 
tem|ytB to wind it up. 

As for the little fellow, Adolphus, his mother has him 
attired in a costume partly Scotch, partly Hungarian,, 
mostly buttons, and with a Louis Quatorze hat and scarlet 
feather, and she curls this child^s hair with her own 
blessed tongs evexy night 

I wish she would do as much for the girls, though: 
bat no, Monsieur Moridor must do that: and accordingly, 
eyeiy day this season, that abominable little Erenehman, 
who is, I have no doubt, a Bed EepubHcan, and smells 
of cigars and hair-oil, comes oyer, and, at a cost of edgh- 
teenpence par tSte^ figs out my little creatures' head» 
mth fixatiu'e, bandoline « crinoline — the deuce knows 
what. 

The bill for silk stockings, sashes, white fix)ck8, is so 
enormous, that I have not been able to pay my own tailor 
these thuee years. 

The bill for flys to 'Amstid and back, to Hizzlinton 
and take up, &e., is fearfol. The drivers, in this extra 
weather, most be paid extra, and they drink extra. 
Having to go to Hackney in the snow, on the night of 
the 5th of January, our man was so hopelessly inebriated, 
thai I was compelled to get out and drive myself; and 
I am now, on what is called Twelfth Day (with, of 
cocrrse, another child's party before me for the evening),^ 
writing tins from my bed, sir, with a severe cold, a 
violent tool^ache, and a most a<$ute rheumsEdfiiii. 

As I hear the knock ot oux medical xaiMi, ^\tfsia. «q^ 
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ajudoiu wife has called in, I close this letter; asking 
leave, however, if I survive, to return to this painful 
subject next week. And, wishing you a merry! New 
Tear, I have the honour to be, dear Mr. Punchy 
Your constant reader, 

Spec. 



Conceive, Sir, that in spite of my warning and entreaty 
we were invited to no less than three Child's Parties last 
Tuesday; to two of which a lady in this house, who shall 
be nameless, desired that her children should be taken. 
On Wednesday we had Dr. Lens's microscope; and on 
Thursday you were good enough to send me your box 
for the H^ymarket Theatre; and of course Mrs. S. and 
the children are extremely obliged to you for the atten- 
tion. I did not mind the theatre so much. I sate in 
the back of the box, and fell asleep. I wish there was 
a room with easy chairs and silence enjoined, whither 
parents might retire, in the houses where Children's 
Parties are given. But no — it would be of no use: 
the MdHng and piano-forte playing and scuffling and 
laughing of the children would keep you awake. 

I am looking out in the papers for some eligible 
schools where there shall be no vacations — I can't bear 
these festivities much longer. I begin to hate children 
in their evening dresses: when children are attired in 
those absurd best clothes, what can you expect ftom 
them but affectation and airs of fashion? One day last 
year, sir, having to conduct the two young ladies who 
then frequented juvenile parties, I found them, upon 
entering the By, into which they Y^a/i ^'^^^i^^'g^TSNa \mder 
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convoy of their maid — I found them — in what a con- 
dition, think you? Why, with the skirts of their stiff 
muslin irookB actually thrown over their heads, so that 
they should not crumple in the carriage! A child who 
cannot go into society but with a muslin frock in this 
position, I say, had best stay in the nursery in her pina- 
fore. If you are not able to enter the world with your 
dress in its proper place, I say stay at home. I blushed, • 
sir, to see that Mrs. S. didn't blush when I informed her 
of this incident, but only laughed in a strange indecorous 
manner, and said that the girls must keep their dresses 
neat. — I^eatness as much as you please > but I should 
have thought Neatness would wear her fix)ck in tiie na- 
tural way. 

And look at the children when they arrive at their 
place of destination; what processes of coquetry they are 
made to go through! They are first carried into a room 
where there are pins, combs, looking-glasses, and lady's- 
maids, who shake the children's ringlets out, spread 
abroad their great immense sashes and ribbons, and finally 
send them full sail into the dancing-room. With what 
a monstrous precocity they ogle their own faces in the 
looking-glasses; I have seen my boys, Gustavus and Adol- 
phus, grin into the glass, and arrange their curls or the 
ties of their neckcloths with as much eagerness as any 
grown-up man could show, who was going to pay a visit 
to the lady of his heart. With what an abominable com- 
placency they get out their little gloves, and examine 
their silk stockings! How can they be natural or un- 
affected when they are so preposterously conceited about 
their fine clothes? The other day we met one of Gus's 
schoolfellows, Master Chaffers, at a pait^, 'vVka ec&Kta^ 
the room with a little gibus hat undex \aa wroi^ «q^*^ 
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wind was passing over the flowers! Poor little buds, 
shall you bloom long? — (I then say to myself, by way 
of keeping up a proper fiame of mind) — shall feosts 
nip you, or tempests scatter you, drought wither you, or 
rain beat you down? And oppressed with my feelings, I 
go below and get some of the weak negus with which 
Children's Parties are rei&eshed. 

At those houses where the magic lantern ib practised, 
I still sometimes get a degree of pleasure, by hearing 
the voices of the children in the dark, and tlie absurd 
remarks which they make as the various scenes are pre- 
sented — as, in ttie dissolving views, Comhill changes 
into Grand Cairo, as Cupid comes down with a wreath, 
and pops it on to the head of the Duke of Wellington, 
as Saint Peter's at Eome suddenly becomes illuminated, 
and fureworks, not the least like real fireworks, begin to 
go off from Fort St. Angelo — it is certainly not un- 
pleasant to hear the "o-o-o's'' of the audience, and the 
little children chattering in the darkness. But I think I 
used to Hke the "PuU devil, pull baker," and the Doctor 
Syntax of our youth, much better than all your new- 
fangled dissolving views and pyrotechnic imitations. 

As for the conjuror, I am sick of him. There is one 
conjuror I have met so often during this year and the 
last, that the mem looks quite guilty when the folding 
doors are opened and he sees my party of children, and 
myself amongst the seniors in the back rows. He forgets 
his jokes when he beholds me: his wretched claptraps 
and waggeries fail him: he trembles, falters, and turns 
pale. 

I on my side too feel reciprocally uneasy. What 
right have we to be staring that creature out of his silly 
countenance? Very likely he has a wife and family de- 
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pendent for their bread upon his antics. I should be 
glad to admire them if I could; but how do so? When 
I see him squeeze an orange or a caonon-ball right away 
into nothing as it were, or multiply either into three 
cannon-balls or oranges, I know the others are in hia 
pocket somewhere. I know that he doesn't put out his 
eye when he sticks the peuknife into it: or that after 
swallowing (cus the miserable humbug pretends to do) a 
pocket-handkerchief, he cannot by any possibility -con- 
vert it into a quantity of coloured wood-shavings. These 
flimsy articles may amuse children, but not us. I think 
I shall go and sit down below amongst the servants 
whilst this wretched man pursues his idiotic delusions 
before the children. 

And the supper, sir, of which our darlings are made 
to partake. Have they dined? I ask. Do they have a 
supper at home, and why do not they? Because it is 
unwholesome. If it is unwholesome, why do they have 
sapper at all? I have mentioned the wretched quality 
of the negus. How they can administer such stuff to 
children I can't think. Though only last week I heard 
a httle boy. Master Swilby, at Miss Waters* say, that 
he had drunk nine glasses of it, and eaten I don't know 
how many tasteless sandwiches and insipid cakes; after 
which feats he proposed to flght my youngest son. 

As for that Christmas Tree, which we have from the 
Germans — anybody who knows what has happened to 
them may judge what will befall us from following their 
absurd customs. Are we to put up pine-trees in our 
parlours, with wax candles and bonbons , after the manner 
of the ancient Druids? Are we . . . 

. . My dear sir, my manuscript must here abruptly 
terminate. Mrs. S. has just come into my study, and 
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my daughter enters, grinmng behind her, -m&i twenty- 
fiye little notes , announcing that Master and Miss Spec 
request the pleasure of Miss Brown, Miss F. Brown, and 
M. A. Brown's company on the 25th instant. There 
is to be a conjuror in <^ back drawing-room, a xoagic 
lantern in my study, a CSiristmas Tree in the dining- 
room, dancing in the drawing-room ^ ''And, my dear, 
we <^an have whist in our bed-room,'' my wife says. 
^You know we must be civil to those who have been 
80 kind to our darling children.'' 

Spec. 



THE CURATE'S WALK. 

It was tide third out of the four bell-buttons at the 
door at which my Mend the curate pulled; and the 
summons was answered after a brief interval. 

I must premise that the house before which we 
stopped was ]^o. 14, Sedan Buildings, leading out of 
Oreat Guelph Street, Dettingen Street, Oulloden Street^ 
Minden Square; and Upper and Lower OaroliiLe Bow 
form part of the same quarter — a very queer and 
solemn quarter to walk in, I think, and one which 
always suggests Fielding's novels to me. I can fancy 
Captain Booth strutting out of the very door at whidh 
we were standing, in tarnished lace, with his hat 
cocked over his eye, and his hand on his hanger; or 
Lady Bellaston's chair and bearers coming swinging 
down Great Guelph Street, which we have just quitted 
to enter Sedan Buildings. 

Sedan jBuiidings is a A3d^ &a^%<^^ ^o^vso^^^ cs&din^ 
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abraptly with the huge walls of Bluet's Brewery. The 
houses, by many degrees smaller than the large decayed 
tenements in Great Guelph Street, are still not uncom- 
fortable, although shabby. There are brass-plates on 
the doors, two on some of them; or simple names, as 
"Lunt," "Padgemore," &c. (as if no other statement 
about Lunt aud Padgemore were necessary at all) under 
the bells. There are pictures of mangles before two 
of the houses, and a gilt arm with a hammer sticking 
out from one. 1 never saw a Goldbeater. What sort 
of a being is he that he always sticks out his ensign 
in dark, mouldy, lonely, dreary, but somewhat respectable 
places? What powerful Mulciberian fellows they must 
be, those Goldbeaters, whacking and thumping with 
huge mallets at the precious metals all day. I wonder 
what is Goldbeaters' skin? and do they get impregnated 
with the metal? aud are their great arms under their 
clean shirts on Sundays, all gilt and shining? 

It is a quiet, kind, respectable place somehow, in 
spite of its shabbiness. Two pewter pints and a joUy 
little half-pint are hanging on the railings in perfect 
confidence, basking in what little sun comes into the 
Court. A group of small children are making an orna- 
ment ^f oyster-shells in one comer. Who has that 
half-pint? Is it for one of those small ones, or for 
some delicate female recommended to take beer? The 
windows in the Court, upon some of which the sun 
glistens, are not cracked, and pretty clean; it is only 
the black and dreary look behind which gives them 
a poverty-stricken appearance. Ko curtains or blinds. 
A bird-cage and a very few pots of flowers here aud 
there. This — with the exception of a milkmaB 
talking to a whitey-hrown woman, maAfi u^ ^^ ^"^ ^ 

JTiaekeray, Miscellanies. V, \Q 
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flannel and strips of faded chintz and calico seemingly, 
and holding a long bundle which cried — this was all 
I saw in Sedan Buildings while we were waiting until 
the door should open. 

At last the door was opened, and by a porteress so 
small, that I wonder how she ever could have liftied 
up ^e latch. She bobbed a curtsey and smiled at the 
Curate, whose face gleamed with benevolence" too, in 
reply to that salutation. 

"Mother not at home?" says Frank Whitestock, patting 
the child on the head. 

"Mother's out charing, sir," replied the girl; "but 
please to walk up, sir." And she led the way up one 
and two pair of stairs to that apartment in the house 
which is called the second floor front; in which was the 
abode of the charwoman. 

There were two young persons in the room, of the 
respective ages of eight and Ave, I should think. She 
of five years of age was hemming a duster, being perched 
on a chair at the table in the middle of the room. The 
elder, of eight, politely wiped a chair with a cloth for 
th^^commodation of the good-natured Curate, and came 
^^^•tod stood between his knees, immediately alongside of 
<^ his umbrella, which also reposed there, and which she 
by no means equalled in height. 

"These children attend my %chool at St. Timothjr's,** 
Mr. Whitestock said; "and Betsy keeps the house while 
her mother is from home." 

Anything cleaner or neater than this house it is 
impossible to conceive. There was a big bed, which 
must have been the resting-place of the whole of this 
little family. There were three or four religious prints 
on the walls; besides two framed and glazed, of Prince 
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CobtiTg and the Princess Charlotte. There were brass 
candlesticks, and a lamp on the chimney-piece , and 
a cupboard in the comer, decorated with near half- 
a-dozen plates, yeUow bowls, and crockery. And on 
the table there were two or three bits of dry bread, 
and a jug with water, with which these three yonng 
people (it being then nearly three o'clock) were about 
to take their meal called tea. 

That Httle Betsy who looks so small is nearly ten 
years old: and has been a mother ever since the age of 
about five. I mean to say, that her own mother having 
to go out upon her charing operations, Betsy assumes 
command of the room during her parenfs absence: has 
nursed her sisters from babyhood up to the present time: 
keeps order over them, and the house clean as you see 
it: and goes out occasionally and transacts the family 
purchases of bread, moist sugar, and mother's tea. They 
dine upon bread, tea and breakfast upon bread when 
they have it, or go to bed without a morsel. Their 
holiday is Sunday, which they spend at Church and 
Sunday-school. The younger children scarcely ever go 
out save on that day, but sit sometimes in the sun, 
which comes in pretty pleasantly: sometimes blue in the 
cold, for they very seldom see a fire except to heat 
irons by, when mother has a job of linen to get up. 
Father was a journeyman book-binder, who died four 
years ago, and is buried among thousands and thousands 
of the nameless dead who lie crowding the black church- 
yard of St. Timothy's parish. 

The Curate evidently took especial pride in Victoria, 
the youngest of these three children of the charwoman, 
and caused Betsy to fetch a book which lay at the 
window, and bade her read. It was a Missionary 

in* 
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Register which the Curate opened hap-hazard, and this 
baby began to read out in an exceedingly clear and 
resolute voice about — 

''The island of Earitongo is the least frequented of 
all the Caribbean Archipelago. Wajokyfungo is at four 
leagues S. E. by E., and the peak of the crater of 
Shuagnahua is distinctly visible. The Irascible entered 
Raritongo Bay on the evening of Thursday 29tli, and 
the next day the Rev. Mr. Flethers, Mrs. ilethers, and 
their nine children , and Shangpooky, the native con- 
verted at CacabawgOy landed and took up their residence 
at the house of Ratatatua, the Principal Chief, who 
entertained us with yams and a pig," &c., &c., &c. 

"Raritongo, "Wankyfungo, Archipelago.*' I protest 
this little woman read off each of these long words with 
an ease which perfectly astonished me. Many a lieute- 
nant in her IM^jestjr's Heavies would be puzzled with 
words half the lei^h. Whitestock, by waiy of reward 
for her scholarship, gave her another pat on the head; 
having received which present with a curtsey, she went 
and put the book back into the window, and clambering 
back into the chair, resumed the hemming of the blue 
duster. 

I suppose it was the smallness of these people, as 
well as their singular, neat, and tidy behaviour, which 
interested me so. Here were three creatures not so high 
as the table, with all the labours, duties, and cares of 
life upon their little shoulders, working and doing their 
duty like the biggest of my readers; regular, laborious, 
cheerM, — content with small pittances, practising a 
hundred virtues of thrift; and order. 

Elizabeth, at ten years of age, might walk out of 
this house and take the command of a small establish- 
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ment. She can wash, get up linen , cook, make purchaaes, 
and buy bargains. If I were ten years old and three 
feet in height, I would marry her, and we would go 
and live in a cupboard, and share the little half-pint pot 
for dinner. 'Melia, eight years of age, though inferior 
in accomplishments to her sister, is her equal in size, 
and can wash, scrub, hem, go errands, put her hand to 
the dinner, and make herself generally useful. In a 
word, she is iit to be a little housemaid, and to make 
everything but the beds, which she cannot as yet reach 
up to. As for Victoria's qualifications^ they have been 
mentioned before. I wonder whether the Princess Alice 
can read off '^Raritongo," &c., as glibly as this surprising 
little animal. 

I asked the Curate's permission to make these young 
ladies a present, and accordingly produced the sum of 
sixpence to be divided amongst the three. "What will 
you do with it?" I said, laying down the coin. 

They answered, all three at once, and in a little 
chorus, "Well give it to mother." This verdict caused 
the disbursement of another sixpence, and it was ex- 
plamed to them that the sum was for their own private 
pleasures, and each was called upon to declare what she 
would purchase. 

Elizabeth says, "I would Like twopenn' orth of meat, 
if you please, sir." 

'Melia: "Ha'porth of treacle, three-farthings'-worth of 
milk, and the same of &esh bread." 

Victoria, speaking very quick, and gasping in an 
agitated manner. "Ha'pny — aha — orange, and 
ha'pny — aha — apple, and ha'pny — aha — treacle, 
and — and — " here her imagination failed her. She 
did not know what to do with the rest of the money. 
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At this 'Melia actually interposed, "S,uppose she aad 
Victoria subscribed a farthing a-piece out of their money, 
so that Betsy might have a quarter of a pound of meat?'' 
She added that her sister wanted it, and that it would 
do her good. Upon my word, she made the proposals, 
aud the calculations, in an instant, and all of her own 
accord. And before we left them, Betsy had put on the 
queerest little black shawl and bonnet, and had a 
mug aAd a basket ready to receive the purchases m 
question. 

Sedan Court has a particularly Mendly look to me 
since that day. Peace be with you, thrifty, kindly, 
simple, loving little maidens! May their voyage in life 
prosper! Think of the great journey before them, and 
the little cock-boat manned by babies, venturing over 
the great stormy ocean. ^ ^ . / .^t/'^m//" 



i^' 



•'^>v 



Following the steps of little Betsy with her mug and 
basket, as she goes pattering down the street, we watch 
her into a grocer's shop, where a startling placard with 
"Down Again!" written on it announces that the Sugar 
Market is still in a depressed condition — and where 
she no doubt negotiates the purchase of a certain quantity 
of molasses. A little further on, in Lawfeldt Street, is 
Mr. Filch's fine silversmith's shop, where a man may 
stand for a half hour, and gaze with ravishment at the 
beautiful gilt cups and temkards, the stunning waistcoat 
chains, the little white cushions laid out with delightful 
diamond pins, gold horse-shoes and splinter-bars, peari 
owls, turquoise lizards and dragons, enamelled monkeys, 
and all sorts of agreeable monsters for your neokdoih. 
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If I live to be a hundred, or if fhe girl of my heart 
were waitiiig for me at the comer of the street, I never 
Bonld pass Mr. Eilch's shop without haying a couple of 
minutes' good stare at the window. I like to fancy my- 
self dressed up in some of the jewellery. ''Spec, you 
cogue," I say, "suppose you. were to get leave to wear 
three or four of those rings on your fingers; to stick that 
opal, round which twists a brilliant serpent, with a ruby 
head into your blue satin neckcloth; and to sport that 
gold jack-chain on your waistcoat. You might walk in 
the Park with that black whalebone price-riding-whip, 
which has a head the size of a snuff-box, surmounted 
with a silver jockey on a silver race-horse; and what a 
sensation you would create, if you took that large ram's 
horn with the Caimgorum top out of your pocket, and 
offered a pinch of rappee to the company round!" A 
Little attorney's clerk is staring in at the window, in 
whose mind very similar ideas are passing. What would 
he not give to wear that gold pin next Sunday in his 
blue hunting neckcloth? The ball of it is almost as big 
as those which are painted over the side door of Mr. 
Filch's shop, which is down that passage which leads 
into Trotter's Court. 

I have dined at a house where the silver dishes and 
covers came from Filch's, let out to their owner by Mr. 
Filch for the day, and in charge of the grave looking 
man whom I mistook for the butler. Butlers and ladies' 
maids innumerable have audiences of Mr. Filch in his 
back parlour. There are suits of jewels which he and 
his shop have known for a half century past, so often 
have they been pawned to him. When we read in the 
Court Journal of Lady FitzbaU's head-dress of lappets 
and superb diamonds, it is because the jewels get a day 
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rule from Filch's, and come back to his iron box as soon 
as the drawing-room is over. These jewels become his- 
torical among pawnbrokers. It was here that Lady 
Prigsby brought her diamonds one evening of last year, 
and desired hurriedly to raise two thousand pounds upon 
them, when Filch respectfully pointed out to her lady- 
ship, that she had pawned the stones already to his 
comrade, Mr. Tubal, of Charing Cross. And, taking his 
hat, and putting the case under his arm, he went with 
her ladyship to the hswjk-cab in which she had driven 
to Lawfeldt Street, entered the vehicle with her, and 
they drove in silence to the back entrance of her man- 
sion in Monmouth Square, where Mr. Tubal's young man 
was still seated in the hall, waiting until her ladyship 
should be undressed. 

We walked round the splendid shining shop and 
down the passage, which would be dark but that the 
gas-lit door is always swinging to and fro, as the people 
who come to pawn go in and out. You may be sure 
there is a gin-shop handy to all pawnbrokers. 

A lean man in a dingy dress is walking lazily up 
and down the flags of Trotter^s Court. His ragged 
trousers trail in the sHmy mud there. The do(»*s of the 
pawnbroker's, and of the gin-shop on the other -side, are 
banging to and fro: a little girl comes out of the former, 
with a tattered old handkerchief, and goes up and gives 
something to the dingy man. It is ninepence, just raised 
on his waistcoat. The man bids the cMd to "cut away 
home,** and when she is clear out of the court, he lo(^ 
at us with a lurking scowl and walks into the gin-shop 
doors, which swing always opposite the pawnbroker's 
shop. 

Why should he have sent the waistcoat wrapped in 
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that rfeigged old cloth? Why should he have sent the 
child into the pawnbroker's box, and not have gone him- 
self? He did not choose to let her see him go into the 
ginHshop — why drive her in at the opposite door? The 
child imows weU enough whither he is gone. She might 
as well have carried an old waistcoat in her hand through 
the street as a ragged napkin. A sort of vanity, you 
see, drapes itself in that dirty rag; or is it a kind of 
debauched shame, which does not like to go naked? The 
fancy csm follow the poor girl up the black alley, up the 
black stairs, into the bare room, where mother and 
children are starving, while the lazy ragamuffin, the fa- 
mily bully, is gone into the gin-shop to "try our celebrated 
Cream of the Valley," as the bill in red letters bids him. 

"I waited in this court the other day," Whitestock 
said, "just like that man, while a friend of mine went 
in to take her husband's tools out of pawn — an honest 
man — a joumeyinan shoemaker, who lives hard by." 
And we went to call on the journeyman shoemaker — 
Handle's Buildings — two-pair back — over a blacking 
manufactory. The blacking was made by one manu- 
factor, who stood before a tub stirring up his produce, a 
good deal of which — and nothing else — was on the 
floor. We passed throi^h this emporium, which abutted 
on a dank, steaming little court, and up the narrow stair 
to the two-pair back. 

The shoemaker was at work with his .recovered tools, 
and his wife was making woman's shoes (an inferior 
branch of the business) by him. A shrivelled child was 
lying on the bed in the comer of the room. There was 
no bedstead, and indeed scarcely any ftimiture, save the 
little table on which lay his tools and shoes — a fair- 
haired, lank, handsome yoimg man with a wife who may 
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have been pretty once, in better times, and befoie stsff- 
vation pulled her down. She had but one thin gown; it 
clung to a Mghtfully emaciated little body. 

Their story was the old one. The man had been in 
good work, and had the fever. The clothes had been 
pawned, the furniture and bedstead had been sold, 
and they slept on the mattress; the mattress went, and 
they slept on the floor; the tools went, and the end 
of all things seemed at hand, when the gracious appari- 
tion of the Curate, with his umbrella, came and cheered 
those stricken-down poor folks. 

The journeyman shoemaker must have been astonished 
at such a sight. He is not, or was not a church-goer. 
He is a man of "advanced" opinions; believing that 
priests are hypocrites, and that clergymen in general 
drive about in coaches-and-four, and eat a tithe-pig a 
day. This proud priest got Mr. Crispin a bed to He 
upon, and some soup to eat; and (being the treasurer of 
certain good folks of his parish, whose charities he ad- 
ministers) as soon as the man was strong enough to 
work, the curate lent him money wherewith to redeem 
his tools, and which our friend is paying back by in- 
stalments at this day. And any man who has seen these 
two honest men talking together, would have said the 
shoemaker was the haughtiest of the two. 

We paid one more morning visit This was with an 
order for work to a tailor of reduced circumstances and 
enlarged family. He had been a master, and waa now 
forced to take work by the job. He who had commanded 
many men, was now fallen down to the ranks again. 
His wife told us all about his misfortunes. She is evi- 
dently very proud of them. "He failed for seven thousand 
pounds," the poor woman said, three or four times during 
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the course of our yisit. It gave her husband a sort of 
dignity to have been trusted for so much money. 

The Curate must have heard that story many times, 
to which he now listened with great patience in the 
tailor^s house — a large, clean, dreary, fauit-looking room, 
smelling of poverty. Two Httle stunted, yeUow-headed 
children, with lean pale faces and large protruding eyes, 
were at the window staring with all their might at Guy 
Fawkes, who was passing in the street, and making a 
great clattering and shouting outside, while the luckless 
tailor's wife was prating within about her husband's by- 
gone riches. I shall not in a hurry forget the picture. 
The empty room in a dreary back-groimd; the tailor's 
wife in brown, stalking up and down the planks, talking 
endlessly; the solemn children staring out of the window 
as the sunshine f^ll on their faces, and honest White- 
stock seated, listening, with the tails of his coat through 
the chair. 

His business over wi^ the tailor, we start again, 
Frank Whitestock trips through alley after alley, never 
getting any mud on his boots, somehow, and his white 
neckcloth making a wonderful shine in those shady 
places. He has all sorts of acquaintance, chiefly amongst 
the extreme youth, assembled at the doors or about the 
gutters. There was one smalT person occupied in empty- 
ing one of these rivulets with an oyster sheU, for the 
purpose, apparently, of making an artificial lake in a 
hole hard by, whose solitary gravity and business struck 
me much, while the Curate was very deep in conver- 
sation with a small-coalman. A half-dozen of her com- 
rades were congregated roimd a scraper and on a grating 
hard by, playing with a mangy little puppy, the property 
of the Curate's Mend. 
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I know it is wrong to give large sums of money 
away promiscnously, but I could not help dropprng a 
penny into the child's oysteiHshell, as she came forward 
holding it before her like a tray. At first her expressicm 
was one rather of wonder than of pleasure at this influx 
of capital, and was certamly quijke worfh the small charge 
of one penny, at which it was purchased. 

For a moment she did not seem to know what steps 
to take; but, haying conmiuned in her own mind, she 
presently resolved to turn them towards a neighbouring 
applenstall, in the direction of which she went without a 
single word of compliment passing between us. Now, 
the children round the scraper were witnesses to tbB 
transaction. "He's give her a penny," one remarked to 
another, with hopes miserably disappointed that they 
might come in for a similar present. 

She walked on to the applenrtall meanwhile, holding 
her penny behind her. And what did the other littie 
ones do? They put down the puppy as if it had been 
so much dross. And one after anotiier they followed the 
penny-piece to the apple-stall. 



A DINNER IN THE CITY. 

Out of a mere love of variety and conliast, I think 
we cannot do better, after leaving the wretched White- 
stock among his starving parishioners, than transport 
ourselves to the City, where we are invited to dine wiiii 
the WorshipM Company of Bellows-Menders, at their 
splendid Hall in Marrow-pudding Lane. 

Next to eating good dinners, a healthy man with a 
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beneyolent tarn of mind must like, I think, to read 
ibout them. When I was a boy, I had by heart the 
Bannedde's feast in the Arabian Nights; and the culinary 
passages in Scotf s novels (in which works there is a ^ 
leal of good eating) always were my fayonrites. The /^ 
BJomeric poems are fall, as eyerybody knows, of roast ^^ 
JUdd boiled: and eyery year I look forward with pleasure ^ 
to the newspapers of the 10th of Noyember, for the /^^^ 
nenu of the Lord Mayor's feast, which is sure to appear 
in those journals. What student of history is there .who z'^^./ 
ioes not remember the City dinner giyen to the- Allied ^ 

Soyereigns in 1814? It is good eyen now, and to read ' 

Lt ought to make a man hungry, had he had fiye meals ^ « 
that day. In a word, I had long, long yearned in my 
secret heart to be present at a City festiyaL The last 
year's papers had a bill of fere commencing with "four,^''/^ 
hundred tureens of turtle, each containing fiye pints;'" 
and concluding with the pineapples and ices of the /^ 
dessert "Fancy two thousand pints of turtle, my loye,"/V!t/^ 
I haye often said to Mrs. Spec, ''in a yast silver tank,' ., 
smoking fragrantly, with lovely green islands of calipash 
and calipee floatii^ about — why, my dear, if it had ^ 

been invented in the time of Yitellius he would have 
bathed in it!^' --^ 

"He would have been a nasty wretch," Mrs. Spec 
said, who thinks that cold mutton is the most wholesome 
food of man. However, when she heard what great 
company was to be present at ihe dinner, the Ministers 
of State, the Foreign Ambassadors, some of the bench of 
Bishops, no doubt the Judges, and a great portion of the 
Nobility, she was pleased at the card which was sent to 
her husband, and made a neat tie to my white neckcloth 
before I set off on ihe festive journey. ^\v& TiY^xa^ "o^i^ 
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to be very cautious , and obstinately refused to allow me 
the Chubb dooi>key. 

The very card of invitation is a curiosity. It is 
almost as big as a tea-tray. It gives one ideas of a vast, 
enormous hospitality. Gog and Magog in livery might 
leave it at your door. K a man is to eat up to that 
card, Heaven help us, I thought; the Doctor must be 
called in. Indeed, it was a Doctor who procured me the 
placard of invitation. like all medical men who have 
published a book upon diet, Pillkington is a great 
gourmand, and he made a great favour of procuring the 
ticket for me from his brother .of the Stock Exchange, 
who is a Citizen and a Bellows-Mender in his corporate 
capacity. 

"We drove in PiUkington's Brougham to the place of 
mangezvous^ through the streets of the town, in the 
broad daylight, dressed out in our white waisteoats and 
ties; making a sensation upon all beholders by the pre- 
mature splendour of our appearance. There is something 
grand in that hospitality of the citizens, who not only 
give you more to eat than other people, but who begin 
earlier than smybody else. Major Bangles, Captain Can- 
terbury, and a host of the fashionables of my acquain- 
tance, were taking their morning's ride in the Park as we 
drove through. You should have seen how they stared 
at us! It gave me a pleasure to be able to remaik 
mentally, ''Look on, gents, we too are sometimes invited 
to the tebles of the great.'* 

We fell in with numbers of carriages as we were 
approaching citywards, in which reclined gentiemen wifli 
white neckcloths — grand equipages of foreign ambas- 
sadors, whose uniforms, and stars, and gold-lace glistened 
within the carriages, while their servants with coloured 
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cockades looked splendid without, careered by the 
Doctor's Brougham -horse, which was a little fatigued 
with his professional journeys in the morning. Oeneral 
Sir Eoger Bluff, K. C.B., and Colonel Tucker, were 
steppii^ into a cab at the United Serrice Club as we 
passed it. The veterans blazed in scarlet and gold-lace. 
It seemed strange that men so famous, if they did not 
mount their chargers to go to dinner, should ride in any 
vehicle under a coach-and-six; and instead of having a 
triumphal car to conduct them to the city, should go 
thither in a rickety cab, driven by a ragged charioteer 
smoking a doodheen. In Comhill we fell into a line, 
and formed a complete regiment of the aristocracy. 
Crowds were gathered round the steps of the old Hall 
in MaiTOW-pudding Lane, and welcomed us nobility and 
gentry as we stepped out of our equipages at the door. 
The policemen could hardly restrain the ardour of these 
low fellows, and their sarcastic cheers were sometimes 
very unpleasant. There was one rascal who made an 
observation about the size of my white waistcoat, for 
which I should have liked to sacrifice him on the spot; 
but Pillkington hurried me, as the policeman did our 
little Brougham, to give place to a prodigious fine equi- 
page which followed, with immense grey horses, immense 
£Dotmen in powder, and driven by a grave coachman in 
an episcopal wig. 

A veteran officer in scarlet, with silver epaulets, and 
a profuse quantity of bullion and silver lace, descended 
fix)m this carriage between the two footmen, and nearly 
upset by his curling sabre, which had twisted itsetf 
between his legs, which were cased in duck trousers 
very tight, except about the knees (where they bagged 
quite freely), and with rich long white straps. I thought 
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he muBt be a great man by the oddness of his 
uniform. 

"Who is the general?" says I, as the o]d warrior, 
disentangling himself from his scimetar, entered the 
outer hall. "Is it the Marquess of Anglesea, or the Bajah 
of Sarawak?" 

I spoke in utter ignorance, aa it appeared. "That! 
Pooh," says Pillkington; "that is Mr. Champignon, MJP., 
of Whitehall Gardens and Fungus Abbey, Citizen and 
Bellows-Mender. His uniform is that of a Colonel of the 
Diddlesex Militia." There was no end to similar mis- 
takes on that day. A yenerable man with a blue and 
gold uniform, and a large crimson sword-belt and brass- 
scabbarded sabre, passed presently, whom I mistook for 
a foreign ambassador at the least; whereas I found out 
that he was only a Billingsgate Commissioner — and a 
little fellow in a blue livery, which fitted him so badly 
that I thought he must be one of the hired waiters of 
the Company, who had been put into a coat that didn't 
belong to him, turned out to be a real right honourable 
gent, who had been a minister once. 

I was conducted up -stairs by my Mend to ihe 
gorgeous drawing-room, where the company assembled, 
and where there was a picture of George IV. I 'cannot 
make out what public companies can want with a 
picture of George lY. A fellow, with a gold chain, and 
in a black suit, such as the lamented Mr. Cooper wore 
preparatory to execution in the last act of Oeorge 
Barnwell^ bawled out our names as we entered the 
apartment. "If my Eliza could hear that gentleman," 
thought I, "roaring out the name of 'Mr. Spec!' in the 
presence of at least two hundred Earls, Prelates^ Judges, 
and distinguished characters!" It made little impres- 
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toon upon them, h(yweyer; and I slui^ into the emtoir 
snre of a window, and watched the company. 

Every man who came into the room was, of conrse, 
ushered in with a roar. ''His Excellency the Minister 
of Topinambo!" the usher yelled; and the Minister ap- 
peared, bowing, and in tights. "Mr. Hoggin! The Eight 
Honourable the Earl of Bareacres! Mr. Snog! Mr. 
Braddle! Mr. Alderman Moodle! Mr. Justice Bunker! 
lieut-Gen. Sir Boger Bluff! Colonel Tucker! Mr. 
Tims!'' with the same emphasis and mark of admiration 
iPor us all, as it were. The Warden of the Bellows- 
Menders came forward and made a profusion of bows 
to the various distinguished guests as they arrived. He, 
too, was in a court-dress, with a sword and bag. His 
lady must like so to behold him turning out in arms 
and ruffles, shaking hands with Ministers, and bowing 
over his wine-glass to their Excellencies the Foreign 
Ambassadors. 

To be in a room with these great people gave me a 
thousand sensations of joy. Once, I am positive, the 
Secretary of the Tape and SeaHng-Wax Office looked at 
me, and turning round to a noble Lord in a red ribbon, 
evidently asked, "Who is that?" Oh, Eliza, Eliza! 
How I wish you had been there! — or if not there, in the 
ladies' gallery in the dining-hall, when the music began, 
and Mr. Shadrach, Mr. Meshech, and little Jack Oldboy 
(whom I recollect in the part of Count Ahnamva any 
times these forty years), sang Non nobis^ Domme. 

But 1 am advancing matters prematurely. We are 
not in the grand dining-hall as yet. The crowd grows 
thicker and tMcker, so that you can't see people bow as 
they enter any more. The usher in the gold chain 
roars out name after name: more ambassadors, more 

That^MTix^, Miscellanies. F. 11 
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generab, more citizens, capitalists, bankers — among 
them Mi, Rowdy, my banker, from whom I shrank 
guiltily from private financial reasons — and, last and 
greatest of all, ''The Eight Honourable the Lord 
Mayor!'' 

That was a shock, such as I felt on landing at 
Calais for the first time; on first seeing an Eastern 
bazaar; on first catching a sight of Mrs. Spec; a new 
sensation, in a word. TiU death, I shall remember that 
susprise. I saw over the heads of the crowd, first a 
great sword borne up in the air: then a man in a fur 
cap of the shape of a fl.ower-pot; then I heard the voice 
shouting the august name — the crowd separated. 
A handsome man with a chain and gown stood before 
me. It was he. He? What do I say? It was his 
Lordship. I cared for nothing till dinner-time affcer . 
that. 



The glorious company of banquete^rs were now pretty 
well all assembled; and I, for my part, attracted by an 
irresistible fascination, pushed nearer and nearer my 
Lord Mayor, and surveyed him, as the Generals, Lords, 
Ambassadors, Judges, and other big -wigs rallied round 
him as their centre, and, being introduced to his Lord- 
ship and each other, made themselves the most solemn 
and graceful bows; as if it had been the object of that 
General's life to meet that Judge; and as if that Secre- 
tary of the Tape and Sealing- Wax Office, having achieved 
at length a presentation to the Lord Mayor, had gained 
the end of his existence, and might go home, singing a 
J^u/fi: I>imtti8, Don Geronimo de Mullifflu y Guayaba, 
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Mimster of the Bepublic of Topinambo, (and originally 
descended from an illustrious Irish ancestor, who hewed 
out with his pickaxe in the Topinambo mines the steps 
by which his family have ascended to their present 
eminence), holding his cocked hat with the yellow 
cockade close over his embroidered coat-tails, conversed 
with Alderman Codshead, that celebrated Statesman, 
who was also in tights, with a sword and bag. 

Of all the articles of the splendid court-dress of our 
aristocracy, I think it is those little bags which I admire 
most. The dear crisp curly little black darlings! They 
give a gentleman's back an indescribable grace and air 
of chivairy. They are at once manly, elegant, and use- 
ful (being made of sticking-plaster, which can be applied 
affcerwards to heal many a wound of domestic life). They 
are something extra appended to men, to enable them 
to»appear in the presence of royalty. How vastly the 
idea of a Court increases in solemnity and grandeur 
when you think that a man cannot enter it without 
a tail! 

These thoughts passed through my mind, and 
pleasingly diverted it from all sensations of hunger, 
while many Mends aroimd me were pulling out their 
watches, looking towards the great dining-room doors, 
rattling at the lock (the door gasped open once or twice, 
and the nose of a functionary on the other side peeped 
in among us and entreated peace), and vowing it was 
scandalous, monstrous, shameM. If you ask an as- 
sembly of Englishmen to a feast, and accident or the 
cook delays it, they show their gratitude in this way. 
Before the supper-rooms were thrown open at my Mend 
Mrs. Perkin's baU, I recollect liversage at the door, 
swearing and growling as if he bad. xsvfc^. -w&l «a. \ar 
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jury. So I thought the Bellows-Menders' guests seemed 
heaving into mutiny, when the great doors burst open 
in a flood of light, and we rushed, a black streaming 
crowd, into the gorgeous hall of banquet. 

Every man sprang for his place with breathless 
rapidity. "We knew where those places were before- 
hand; for a cunning map had been put into the hands 
of each of us by an officer of the Company, where 
every plate of tlds grand festival was numbered, and 
each gentleman's place was ticketed off. My wife keeps 
my card still in her album; and my dear eldest boy, 
(who has a fine genius and appetite) will gaze on it for 
half an hour at a time, whereas he passes by the copies 
of verses and the flower-pieces with an entire in- 
difference. 

The vast hall flames with gas, and is emblazoned all 
over with the arms of by-gone Bellows-Menders. Ai^iist 
portraits decorate the walls. The Duke of Kent in 
scarlet, with a crooked sabre, stared me firmly in the 
face during the whole entertainment. The Duke of 
Cumberland, in a hussar uniform, was at my back, and 
I knew was looking down into my plate. The eyes of 
those gaunt portraits foUow you everywhere. The Prince 
Eegent has been mentioned before. He has his place of 
honour over the Great Bellows-Mender^s chair, and sur^ 
veyB the high table, glittering with plate, epergnes, 
candles, hock-glasses, moulds of blanc-mange stuck over 
with flowers, gold statues holding up baskets of barley- 
sugar, and a thousand objects of art. Files of immense 
gold cans and salvers rose up in buffets behind this high 
table; towards which presently, and in a grand pro- 
cession — the band in the gallery over-head blowing 
out the Bellows-Menders* march — a score of City trades- 
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men and their famous guests walked solemnly between 
our rows of tables. 

Grace was said, not by the professional devotees who 
sang ^Non Nohis^ at the end of the meal, but by a 
chaplain somewhere in the room, and the turtle began. 
Armies of waiters came rushing in with tureens of this 
broth of the City. 

There was a gentleman near us — a very lean old 
Bellows-Mender, indeed, who had three platefuls. His 
old hands trembled, and his plate quivered with excite- 
ment, as he asked again and again. That old man is 
not destined to eat much more of the green fat of this 
life. As he took it, he shook all over like the jelly in 
the dish opposite to him. He gasped out a quick laugh 
once or twice to his neighbour, when his two or three 
old tusks showed, still standing up in those jaws which 
had swallowed such a deal of caUipash. He winked at 
the waiters, knowing them from former banquets. 

This banquet, which I am describing at Christmas, 
took place at the end of May. At that time the vege- 
tables called peas were exceedingly scarce, and cost six- 
and-twenty shillings a quart. 

"There are two hundred quarts of peas,** said the old 
fellow, winking with blood-shot eyes, and a laugh that 
was perfectly frightful. They were consumed with the 
fragrant ducks, by those who were inclined: or with the 
Yenison, which now came in. 

That was a great sight. On a centre table in the 
hall, on which already stood a cold Baron of Beef — a 
grotesque piece of meat — a dish as big as a dish in a 
pantomime, with a little Standard of England stuck into 
Ihe top of it, as if it was round this we were to rally 
— on this centre table, six men placed as many huge 
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dishes under cover; and at a given signal the master 
cook and five assistants in white caps and jackets marched 
rapidly up to the dish covers, which being withdrawn, 
discovered to our sight six haunches, on which the six 
carvers, taking out six sharp knives from their girdles, 
began operating. 

It was, I say, like something out of a gothic ro- 
mance, or a grotesque fairy pantomime. Feudal barons 
must have dined so five hundred years ago. One of 
those knives may have been the identical blade which 
Walworth plunged in Jack Cade's ribs, and which was 
afterwards caught up into the City Arms, where it 
blazes. (Not that any man can seriously believe that 
Jack Cade was hurt by the dig of the jolly old Mayor/ 
in the red gown and chain, any more than that pantaloon 
is singed by the great poker, which is always forthcoming 
at the present season.) Here we were practising the 
noble custom of the good old times, imitating our glorious 
forefathers, rallying round our old institutions, like true 
Britons. These very flagons and platters were in the 
room before us, ten times as big as any we use or want 
now-a-days. They served as a grace-cup as lai^e as a 
plate-basket, and at the end they passed us a rose-water 
dish, into which Pepys might have dipped his napkin. 
Pepys? — what do I say? Bichard III., Coeur-de-Iion, 
Guy of Warwick, Gog and Magog. I don't know how 
antique the articles are. 

Conversation, rapid and befitting the place and oc- 
casion, went on all round. "Waiter, where *s the turtle- 
fins ?" — Gobble, gobble. "Hice Punch or My deary. 
Sir?" "Smelts or salmon, Jowler, My boy?'' "Always 
take cold beef after turtle." — Hobble, gobble. "These 
year peas have no taste." Hobble, gobbleobble. "Jones, 
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a glass of 'Ock with you? Smith, jine us? Waiter, three 
'Ocks. S.! mind your manners. There's Mrs. S. a-look- 
ing at you from tiie gallery/' — Hobble-obbl-gobble-gob- 
gob-gob. A steam of meat», a flare of ccmdles, a rushing 
to and fro of waiters, a ceaseless clinking of glass and 
steel, a dizzy mist of gluttony, out of which I see my 
old friend of the turtle soup making terrific play among 
the peas, his knife darting down his throat. 

It is all over. "We can eat no more. "We are full 
of Bacchus and fat venison, "We lay down our weapons 
and rest. "Why, in the name of goodness," says I, 
turning round to Pillkington, who had behaved at dinner 
like a doctor; "Why — " 

But a great rap, tap, tap proclaimed grace, after which 
the professional gentleman sang out ''Non Nobis, ^ and 
then the dessert and the speeches began; about which 
we shall speak in the third course of our entertainment. 



On the hammer having ceased its tapping, Mr. Chisel, 
the immortal toaat^mEJter, who presided over the Pre- 
sident, roared out to my three professional friends, "Non 
nobis;*' and what is called "the business of the evening," 
commenced. 

Eirst, the Warden of the Worshipful Society of the 
Bellows-Menders proposed "Her Majesty" in a reverential 
voice. We all stood up respectfully. Chisel yelling out 
to us to "Charge our glasses." The royal he«dth having 
been imbibed, the professional gentlemen ejaculated a 
part of the National Anthem; and I do not mean any 
disrespect to them personally, in mentioning that this 
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eminently religious hymn waa perjfonned by Messrs. 
Shadrach and Meshech, two well-known melodists of the 
Hebrew persuasion. We clinked our glasses, at the con- 
clusion of the poem, making more dents upon the time- 
worn old board, where many a man present had clinked 
for George HE., clapped for George IV., rapped for 
William IV., and was rejoiced to bump the bottom of 
his glass as a token of reverence for our present sovereign. 

Here, as in the case of the Hebrew melophonists, I 
would insinuate no wrong thought. Gentlemen, no doubt, 
have the loyal emotions which exhibit themselves by 
clapping glasses on the tables. We do it at home. Let 
us make no doubt that the bellows-menders, tailors, au- 
thors, public characters, judges, aldermen, sheriffs, and 
what not, shout out a health for the Sovereign every 
night at their banquets, and that their families fill roimd 
and drink the same toast from the bottles of half-guinea 
Bui^ndy. 

"His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and Albert Prince 
of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family," followed, 
Chisel yeUing out the august titles, and all of us bang- 
ing away with our glasses, as if we were seriously in- 
terested in drinking healths to this royal race: as if 
drinking healths could do anybody any good; as if the 
imprecations of a company of bellows-menders, aldermen, 
magistrates, tailors, authors, tradesmen, ambassadors, who 
did not care a twopenny-piece for all the royal families 
in Europe, could somehow affect Heaven kindly towards 
their Royal Highnesses by their tipsy vows, under the 
presidence of Mr. Chisel. 

The Gueen Dowager's health waa next prayed for by 
us Bacchanalians, I need not say with what fervency 
and e&caxiy. This prayer was no sooner put up by the 
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Chairman, with Chisel as his Boanerges of a Clerk, than 
the elderly Hebrew gentlemen before mentioned, began 
striking up a wild patriotic ditty about the "Queen of 
the Mes, on whose sea-girt shores the bright sun smiles, 
and the ocean roars; whose cliffs never knew, since the 
bright sun rose, but a people true, who scorned all foes. 

• O, a people true, who scorn all wiles, inhabit you, 
bright Queen of the Isles. Bright Quee — Bright 
Quee — ee — ee — ee — ee — en awf the Isles!'' or words to 
that effect, which Shadrach took up and warbled across 
his glass to Meshech, which Meshech trolled away to his 
brother singer, until the ditty was ended, nobody under- 
standing a word of what it meant; not Oldboy — not 
the old or young Israelite minstrel his companion — 
not we, who were clinking our glasses — not Chisel, 
who was ui^ing us and the Chairman on — not the 
Chairman and the guests in embroidery — not the kind, 
exedted, and amiable lady whose health we were making 
belieye to drink, certainly, and in order to render whose 
name welcome to the Powers to whom we reconmiended 
her safety, we offered up, through the mouths of three 
singers, hired for the purpose, a perfectly insane and 
irrelevant song. 

"Why," says I to PilUdngton, "the Chairman and 
the grand guests might just as well get up and dance 

'round the table, or cut off Chisers head and pop it into 
a turtle-soup tureen, or go through any other mad cere- 
mony as the last. Which of us here cares for Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen Dowager, any more than for a virtuous 
and eminent lady, whose goodness and private worth 
appear in all her acts? What the deuce has that ab- 
surd song about the Queen of the Isles to do with Her 
Majesty, and how does it set us all atam^m^ ^^ ^^iaL 
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glasses on the mahogany?" Chisel bellowed out another 
toast — "The Army;" and we were silent in admiration, 
while Sir George Bluff, the greatest General present, 
rose to return thanks. 

Our end of the table was far removed from the thick 
of the affair, and we only heard, as it were, the indis- 
tinct cannonading of the General, whose force had just 
advanced into action. We saw an old gentleman with 
white whiskers, and a flaring scarlet coat covered with 
stars and gilding, rise up with a Mghtened and despe- 
rate look, and declare that "this was the proudest — a- 
hem — moment of his — a-hem — unworthy as he 
was — a-hem — as a member of the British — a-hem 

— who had fought under the illustrious Duke of — a- 
hem — his joy was to come among the Bellows-Men- 
ders — a-hem — and inform the great merchants of 
the greatest City of the — hum — that a British — 
a-hem — was always ready to do his — hum. Napoleon 

— Salamanca — a-hem — had witnessed their — hum, 
haw — £«id should any other — hum — ho — casion 
which he deeply deprecated — haw — there were men 
now around him — a-haw — who, inspired by the Bel- 
lows-Menders' Company and the City of London — a- 
hum — would do their duty as — a-hum — a-haw — 
a-hah." Lnmense cheers, yells, hurrays, roars, glass- 
smackings, and applause followed this harangue, at the * 
end of which the three Israelites, encouraged by Chisel, ! 
began a military cantata — "0 the sword and shield — 
On the battle-field — Are the joys that best we love 
boys — Where the Grenadiers, with their pikes and 
spears, through the ranks of the foemen shove boys — 
Where the bold hurray, strikes dread dismay, in the 
ranks of the dead and dyin' — and the baynet clanks 
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in the Frenchmen's ranks, as they fly from the Bri- 
tish lion," (I repeat, as before, that I quote from me- 
mory.) 

Then the Secretary of the Tape and Sealing^ Wax 
Office rose to return thanks for the blessings which we 
be^ed upon the Ministry. He was, he said, but a 
humble — the humblest member of that body. The 
suflfirages which that body had received from the nation 
were gratifying, but the most gratifying testimonial of 
aU. was the approval of the Bellows-Menders' Company. 
(Immense applause) Yes, among the most enlightened 
of the mighty corporations of the Cify, the most en- 
lightened was the Bellows-Menders. Yes, he m^ht say, 
in consonance with their motto, £«id in defiance of ilH- 
beralify, Afflavet Veritas et dissipati sunt, {Enormous 
applause) Yes, the thanks and pride that were boiling 
with emotion in his bosom, trembled to find utterance at 
his lip. Yes, the proudest moment of his life, the crown 
of his ambition, the meed of his early hopes and strug- 
gles and aspirations, was at that moment won in the ap- 
probation of the Bellows-Menders. Yes, his children 
should know that he too had attended at those great, 
those noble, those joyous, those ancient festivals, and 
that he too, the humble individual who from* his heart 
pledged the assembled company in a bumper — that he 
too was a Bellows-Mender. 

Shadrach, Meshech and Oldboy, at this began sing- 
ing, I don't know for what reason, a rustic madri- 
gal, describing, "0 the joys of bonny May — bonny 
May-^a-a-ay, when the birds sing on the spray," &c., which 
never, as I could see, had the least relation to that or 
any other ministry, but which were, nevertheless, ap- 
plauded by all present. And then ttie Judges returned 
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thanks; and the Clergy returned thanks; and the Foreign 
Ministers had an innings (all interspersed by my Mends' 
indefatigable melodies); and the distinguished foreignerB 
present, especially Mr. Washington Jackson, were greeted, 
and that distinguished American rose amidst thunders of 
applause. 

He explained how Broadway and Comhill were in 
fact the same. He showed how Washington waa in feet 
an Englishman, and how Franklin would neyer have 
been an American but for his education as a printer in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. He declared that Milton was his 
cousin, Locke his ancestor, Newton his dearest friend, 
Shakspeare his grandfather, or more or less — he vowed 
that he had wept tears of briny anguish on the pedestal 
of Charing Cross — kissed with honest fervour the clay 
of Kunnymede — that Ben Jonson and Samuel — that 
Pope and Dryden, and Dr. Watts and Swift were the 
darlings of his hearth and home, as of ours, and in a 
speech of about five-and-thirty minutes explained to us a 
series of complimentary sensations very hard to repeat 
or to remember. 

But I observed that, during his oration, the gentle- 
men who report for the daily papers, were occupied with 
their wine instead of their note-books — that the three 
singers of Israel yawned, and showed many signs of dis- 
quiet and inebriety, and that my old Mend, who 
had swallowed the three plates of turtle, was sound 



Pillkington and I quitted the banqueting-hall, and 
went into the tea-room, where gents were assembled 
still, drinking slops and eating buttered mufdns, until 
the grease trickled down their faces. Then I resumed 
the query which I was just about to put, when grace 
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was called, and fhe last chapter ended. ''And, gracious 
goodness!" I said, ''wliat can be the meaning of a cere- 
mony so costly, so uncomfortable, so savoury, so un- 
wholesome as this? Who is called upon to pay two or 
three guineas for my dinner now, in this blessed year 
1847? Who- is it that can want muffins after such a 
kmquet? Are there no poor? Is there no reason? Is 
to monstrous belly-worship to exist for ever?" 

"Spec," the Doctor said, "you had best come away. 
I make no doubt that you for one have had too much." 
And we went to his Brougham. May nobody have such 
a headache on this happy New Year as befell the pre- 
sent writer on the morning after the Dinner in the 
City! 



WAITING AT THE STATION. 

We are amongst a number of people waiting for the 
Blackwall train at the Fenchurch Street Station. Some 
of us are going a little farther than Blackwall — as far 
B8 Gravesend; some of us are going even farther than 
Gravesend — to Port Philip, in South Australia, leaving 
behind the patrice fines and the pleasant fields of old 
England. It is rather a queer sensation to be in the 
same boat and station with a party that is going upon 
K) prodigious a journey. One speculates about them 
wiih more than an ordinary interest, thinking of the dif- 
ference between your fate and theirs, and that we shall 
lever behold these faces again. 

Some eight-and-thirty women are sitting in the large 
Sail of the station, with bundles, baskets, and light 
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baggage, waiting for the steamer, and the orders to em- 
bark. A few Mends are taking leaye of them, bonnetE 
are laid together, and whispering going on. A litdc 
crying is tAlnng place; — only a very little crying, — 
and among those who remain, as it seems to me, nol 
those who are going away. They leave behind them 
little to weep for; they are going from bitter cold an^ 
hunger, constant want and unavailing labour. "Whj 
should they be sorry to quit a mother who has been bc 
hard to them as our country has been? How many oA 
these women wiU ever see the shore again, upon th« 
brink of which they stand, and from which they will 
depart in a few minutes more? It makes one sad an^ 
ashamed too, that they should not be more sorry. Bui 
how are you to expect love where you have given sudt 
scanty kindness? If you saw your children glad at the 
thoughts of leaving you, and for ever: would you blanu 
yourselves, or them? It is not that the children are xm- 
grateful, but the home was unhappy, and the parents in 
different or unkind. You are in the wrong under whoB( 
government they only had neglect and wretchedness; no« 
they who ca,n't be called upon to love such an unlovely 
thing as misery, or to make any other return for negled 
but indifference and aversion. 

You and I, let us suppose again, are civilised perscos 
We have been decently educated: and live decent^ 
every day, and wear tolerable clothes, and practise clean' 
liness: and love the arts and graces of life. As we wall 
down this rank of eight-and-thirty female emigrants, lei 
us fancy that we are at Melbourne, and not in LondoOi 
and that we have come down from our sheep-walks, (X 
clearings, having heard of the arrival of forty honesty 
vreU-recommended young women, and having a natmal 
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longing to take a wife home to the hush — which of 
these would you like? If you were an Australian Sujtan, 
to which of these would you throw the handkerchief? 
I am afraid not one of them. I fear, in our present 
mood of mind, we should mount horse and return to the 
country, preferring a soHtude, and to he a hachelor, than 
to put up with one of these for a companion. There is 
no girl here to tempt you hy her looks; (and, world- 
wiseacre as you are, it is by these you are principally 
moved) — there is no pretty, modest, red-cheeked rustic, 
— no neat, trim, little grisette, such as what we call a 
gentleman might cast his eyes upon without too much 
derogating, and might ^d fayour in the eyes of a man 
about town. No; it is a homely bevy of women with 
scarcely any beauty amongst them — their clothes are 
decent, but not the least picturesque — their faces are 
pale and care-worn for the most part — how, indeed, 
should it be otherwise, seeing that they have known 
care and want all their days? — there they sit upon 
bare benches, with dingy bundles, and great cotton 
umbrellas — and the truth is, you are not a hardy 
colonist, a feeder of sheep, feller of trees, a hunter of 
kangaroos — but a London man, and my lord the Sul- 
tan's cambric handkerchief is scented with Bond Street 
perftuneiy — you put it in your pocket, and couldn't 
give it to any one of these women. 

They are not like you, indeed. They have not your 
tastes and feelings: your education and refbiements. They 
would not understand a hundred things which seem per- 
fectly simple to you. They would shock you a hundred 
times a day by as many deficiencies of politeness, or by 
outrages upon the Queen's English — by practices en- 
tirely harmless^ and yet in your eyes cueta^S^^ ^ot^^^ 
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than crimes — they have large hard hands and clumsy 
feet. The woman you love must have pretty soft fingers 
that you may hold in yours: must speak her language 
properly, and at least when you offer her your hea4 
must return hers with its A in the right place , as she 
whispers that it is yours, or you will have none of it 
/If she says, "0 Hedward, I ham so unappy to think I 
shall never beold you agin," — though her emotion on 
leaving you might be perfectly tender and genuine, you 

(would be obliged to laugh. If she said, "Hedward, my 
art is yours for hever and hever*' (£tnd anybody heard 
her), she might as well stab you, — you couldn't accept 
the most faithful affection offered in such terms — you 
are a town -bred man, I say, and your handkerchief 
smells of Bond Street musk and millefleur. A sun-bumt 
settler out of the Bush won't feel any of these exquisite 
tortures: or understand this kind of laughter: or object 
to Molly because her hands are coarse and her ancles 
thick: but he will take her back to his farm, where she 
will nurse his children, bake his dough, milk his co^ 
and cook his kangaroo for him. 

But between you, an educated Londoner, and that 
woman, is not the union absurd and impossible? Would 
it not be unbearable for either? Solitude would be in- 
comparably pleasanter than such a compcmion. — You 
might take her with a handsome fortune, perhaps, were 
you starving; but then it is because you want a house 
and carriage, let us say, (your necessaries of life,) and 
must have them even if you purchase them with your 
precious person. You do as Inuch, or your sister does 
as much, every day. That however is not the point: 
I am not talking about the meanness to which your 
worship may be possibly obliged to stoop, in order, as 
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you say, "to keep up your rank in Bodety*' — ooly 
:^ting that tbis immense soeial difEerenoe does exist 
You don't like to own it: or don't choose to talk about 
it» and suoh thipgs had much better not be spoken about 
^ all. I b€»r your worship say, there mist be dif^ 
ferences in rank and so forth! Well! out with it at 
once, you don't think MoUy is your equal -^^ nor indeed 
is she in the possessicm of many artificial aoquirements. 
She can't make Latin verses, for example, as you used 
to do at school, she can't speak Frcoioh and ItaUan, as 
your wife yeiy likely can, &c. — and in ao feur she is 
your inf<raior, and your amiable lady's. 

But what I note, what I manrdi at, what I acknow-^ 
ledge, what I am ashamed of, what is contrary to 
Christian morals, manly modesty and honesty, and to 
the national well-being, is that there should be that 
iaimense social distinction between the weU-dressed 
classes (as, if you will permit me, we will call ourselves) 
and our brethren and sisters in the fostian jackets and 
pattens. If you deny it for your part, I say that you 
are mistaken, and deceive yourself wofully. I say that 
you have been educated to it through Gothic ages, and 
have had it handed down to you firom your fathers (not 
that they were anybody in particular, but respectable, 
well-dressed progenitors, let us say for a generation or 
two) — from your well-dressed fathers before you. How 
long ago is it, that our preachers were teaching the 
poor '*to know their station?" that it was the peculiar 
boast of Englishmen, that any man, the humblest among 
us, could, by talent, industry, and good luck, hope to 
take his place in the aristocracy of his country, and that 
we pointed with pride to Lord This, who was the grand- 
«oi of a barber; and to Earl That, whose father was an 

Thackeray, Miscellanies. V. 12 
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apothecary? What a nniltitude of most respectable folks 
pride themselves on these things still! The gulf is not 
impassable, because one man in a million swims oyer it^ 
and we hail him for his strength aud success. He Im 
landed on the happy island. He is one of the aristocracy. 
Let us clap bauds and applaud. There 's no country like 
ours for rational freedom. 

If you go up and speak to one of these women, as 
you do (and -^ery good-naturedly, and you can't help 
that confounded condescension), she curtsies and holds 
down her head meekly, and replies with inodesty, as 
becomes her station, to your honour with the clean shirt 
and the well-made coat. And so she should; what hun- 
dreds of thousands of us rich and poor say still. Both 
believe this to be bounden duty; and that a poor person 
should naturally bob her head to a rich one physically 
and morally. 

Let us get her last curtsy from her as she stands 
here upon the English shore. When she gets into the 
Australian woods her back won't bend except to her 
labour; or, if it do, from old habit and the reminiscence 
of the old country, do you suppose her children will be 
like that timid creature before you? They will know 
nothing of that Gothic society, with its ranks and hie- 
rarchies, its cumbrous ceremonies, its Ottering antique 
paraphernalia, in which we have been educated; in which 
rich and poor still acquiesce, and which multitades of 
both still admire: far removed from these old world tra- 
ditions, they will be bred up in the midst of plenty, 
freedom, manly brotherhood. Do you think if your ■wo^ 
ship's grandson goes into the Ausiralian woods, or vkeeiB 
the grandchild of one of yonder women by the baiAs of 
the Warrawarra, the A\istta\ian. ^^l take a hat laff of 
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bob a curtsy to the new comer? He will hold out his 
hand, and say, "Stranger, come into my house and take 
a shakedown and haye a share of our supper. You come 
out of the old country, do you? There was some people 
were kind to my grandmother there, and sent her out 
to Melbourne. Times are changed since then — come 
in and welcome!" 

"Whiat a confession it is that we have almost all of us 
been obliged to make! A cleyer and earnest -minded 
writer gets a commission from the Morning Chronicle 
newspaper, and reports upon the state of our poor in 
London; he goes amongst labouring people and poor of 
all kinds — and brings back what? A picture of human 
life so wonderful, so awful, so piteous and pathetic, so 
exciting and terrible, that readers of romances own they 
never read anything like to it; and that the griefs, 
stru^les, strange adventures here depicted, exceed any- 
thing that any of us could imagine. Yes; and these 
wonders and terrors have been lying by your door and 
mine ever since we had a door of our own. We had but 
to go a hundred yards off and see for ourselves, but we 
never did. Don't we pay poor-rates, and are they not 
heavy enough in the name of patience? Yery true; and 
we have our own private pensioners, and give away 
some of our superfluity, very likely. You are not un- 
kind; not ungenerous. But of such wondrous and com- 
plicated misery as this you confess you had no idea? 
No. How should you? — you and I — we are of the 
upper classes; we have had hitherto no community with 
the poor. "We never speak a word to the servant who 
waiiB on us for twenty years; we condescend to employ 
a tradesman, keeping him at a proper distance, TcdsA ^1 
course^ at & proper distance — we lau:^ «^. \s^ ^q'qcq^ 
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men, if they dance, jig, and amuse themselves like Iheii 
betters, and call them counter-jumpers, snobs, and irbat 
not; of his workmen we know nothing, how pitilessly 
they are ground down, how they live and die, here close 
by ufl at the backs of our houses; until some poet like 
Hood wakes and sings that dreadful ^^Song of theSMrt;*^ 
some prophet like Garlyle rises up and denounces woe; 
some dear-sighted, energetic man like tilie writer of the 
Chronicle travels into the poor man's country for us, and 
oomes back with his tale of terror and wondw. 

Awful, awful poor man's country! The bell ringi 
and these eight-and-thirty women bid adieu to it, resoued 
from it (as a few thousands more will be) by some kind 
people who are interested in their behal£ In two hours 
more, the steamer lies alongside the ship Culloden^ which 
will bear them to their new home. Here are the berfltf 
afb for the unmarried women, the married couples are ia 
the midships, the bachelors in the fore-part of <&e ship. 
Aboye and below decks it swarms and echoes with the 
bustle of departure. The Emigration Commissioner comes 
and calls over their names; there are old and young, 
large families, numbers of children already acoustomed 
to the ship, and lookiog about with amused imconscioas- 
ness. One was bom but just now on board; he will not 
know how to speak English till he is fifteen thousand 
miles away from home. Some of these kind people 
whose bounty and beneyolehce organised the Female 
Emigration Scheme, are here to give a last word and 
shake of tihue hand to their protegees. They hang sadly 
and gratefully round their patrons. One of them, a 
clergyman, who has devoted himself to this good work, 
sa3rB- a few words to them at parting. It is a solenm 
minute indeed — for those who (with the few thousand 
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^ho will follow them) are leaying the conntry and es- 
isping firom the question between rich and poor; and 
fbai for those who remain? But, at least, those who go 
fill remember thftt in their misery here they found 
;entle hearts to love and pity them, and generous hands 
giTe them succour, and will plant in the new countiy 
his grateful tradition of the old. — May Heaven's good 
oercy speed them! 



A NIGHT'S PLEASURE. 

I. 

Having made a solemn engagement during the last 
Hdsummer holidays with my young Mend Augustus 
ones, that we should go to a Christmas Pantomime 
ogether, and being accommodated by the obliging pro- 
xrietors of Covent Garden Theatre with a private box 
or last Tuesday, I invited not only him but some other 
xj^ng Mends to be present at the entertainment The 
wo Miss Twiggs, the charming daughters of the Bev. 
fr. Twigg, our neighbour; Miss Minny Twigg, their 
xmngest sister, eight years of age; and their maternal 
.tint, Mrs.OaptednElather, as the chaperon of the young 
adies, were the four other partakers of this amusement 
rxtii myself and Mr. Jones. 

It was agreed that the ladies, who live inMcm^llier 
Iquare, Brompton, should take up myself and Master 
Lugustus at the Sarcophagus Club, which is on the way 
the theatre, and where we two gentiemen dined on 
he day appointed. Cox's most roomy fly, the mouldy 
yeen one, in which he insists on putting the roarinj^ 
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grey horse, was engaged for the happy evening. Only 
an intoidcated driver (as Cox's man always is) could ever, 
I am sure, get that animal into a trot. But the utmost 
fury of the whip will not drive him into a dangerous 
pace; and besides, the ladies were protected by Thomas, 
Mrs. Flather's page, a young man with a gold band to 
his hat, and a laxge gilt knob on the top, who ensured 
the safety of the cargo, and reaUy gave the vehicle the 
dignity of one's own carric^e. 

The dinner hour at the Sarcophagus being appointed 
for five o'clock, and a table secured in the strangers' room, 
Master Jones was good enough to arrive (under the guar- 
dianship of the Colonel's footman) about half-an-hour be- 
fore the appointed time, and the interval was by him 
partly passed in conversation, but chiefly in looidng at 
a large silver watch he possesses, and in hoping that we 
shouldn't be late. 

, I made every attempt to pacify and amuse my young 
guest, whose anxiety was not about the dinner but about 
the play. I tried him with a few questions about Greek 
and Mathematics — a sort of talk, however, which I was 
obliged speedily to abandon, for I found he knew a great 
deal more upon these subjects than I did — (it is dis- 
gusting how pretematurally learned the boys of our day 
are, by the way). I engaged him to relate anecdotes 
about his schoolfellows and ushers, which he did, bat 
still in a hurried, agitated, nervous manner — evidently 
thinking about that sole absorbing subject, the panto- 
mime. 

A noat little dinner, served in Botibol's best maimer 

(our chef at the Sarcophagus knows when he has to deal 

with a connoisseur, and would as soon serve me up his 

own ears as a rechauffe dis&i'), Tsvada otoaiGely any 
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impresaioii on young Jones. After a couple of spoon- 
fuls, he pushed away the Palestine soup^ and took 
out his large silver watch — he applied two or three 
times to the chronometer during the fish period — and 
it was not until I had him employed upon an omelette, 
full of apricot jam, that the young gentleman was 
decently tranquil. 

With the last mouthful of the omelette he began to 
fidget again; and it still wanted a quarts of an hour of 
six. Nuts, abnonds and raisins, figs (the almost never- 
sfedling soother of youth), I hoped might keep him quiet, 
«nd laid before him all those delicacies. But he beat 
\ihe devil's tattoo with the nut-crackers, had out the 
-yratch time after time, declared that it stopped, and 
made such a ceaseless kicking on the legs of his chair, 
Ihat there were moments when I wished he was back 
ijjL the parlour of Mrs. Jones, his Mamma. 

I know oldsters who have a savage pleasure in 
\making boys drunk — a horrid thought of this kind 
may, perhaps, have crossed my mind. ''If I could get 
^lim to drink half-a-dozen glasses of that heavy Port, 
}t might soothe him and make him sleep," I may have 
\thought. But he would only take a couple of glasses 
jot wine. He said he didn't like more; that his father 
did not wish him to take more: and abashed by his 
frank and honest demeanour, I would not press him, 
of course, a single moment further, and so was forced 
to take the bottle to myself, to soothe me instead of 
my young guest. 

He was almost firantic at a quarter to seven, by 
which time the ladies had agreed to call for us, and 
for about five minutes was perfectly dangerous. "We 
shall be late, I know we shall*, 1 a&ii 'v^ ^wiS^ 
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I am sure it's seveti, past, and that the box will be 
taken!'' and oountless other exclamations <^ feer and 
impatience passed l^uough his mind. At lengtii we 
heard a damage stop, and a club-servant entering and 
directing himself towards our table. Toung JonM did 
not want to hear him speak, but cried out, — ''Hooray^ 
here they are!" flung his napkin over his head, daelhed 
off his chadr, spiang at his hat like a kitten at a ball,, 
and bounced out of the door, ciying out, ''Come along,. 
Mr. Spec!" whilst the individual addressed much more 
deliberately Mlowed. ''Happy Augustus!" I mentally 
exclaimed. "0 thou brisk and bounding votary of 
pleasure! When the virile toga has taken the place 
of the jacket and tumed'^own collar, that Columhiney 
who will float before you a goddess to-night, will <mif 
be a third-rate dancing female, with rouge and laige 
feet. You wUl see the ropes by which the geaiii oome 
down, and the dirty crumpled knees of the Juries — 
and you won't be in such a hurry to leave a good boltle 
of Bort as now at the pleasant age of thirteen." — 
[By the way, boys are made so abcmiinably cemfortaUe 
and odioEosly happy, now-ft-days, that when I look back 
to 1802, and my own youth, I get in a rage with Iflie 
whole race of boys, and feel inclined to flog th^sm all 
round.] Paying the biU, I say, and making these 
leisurely observations, I passed under the hall of the 
Sarcophagus, where Thomas, the pc^e, touched tiie gold* 
knobbed hat respectfully to me, in a manner which 
I think must have rather surprised old General Growler, 
who was unrolling himself of his mtiffetees and wrappers^ 
and issued into the street, where Cox's fly was in 
waiting: the windows up, and whitened with a slight 
Jhffft' the /Silhouettes of tlie de«£ \>^\n3g& -Hntibdn dimly 
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visible against the chemisfs light opposite the Club; 
and Master Aagostos already kicking his heels on the 
box, by the side of the inebriated driver. 

I caused the youth to descend from that perch, 
and the ^|por of the fly being opened, thrust him in. 
Mrs. Captain Flather, oi course, occupied the place of 
honour — an uncommonly capacious woman, — and one 
of the young ladies made a retreat from the front seat, 
in order to leave it vacant for myself; but I insisted 
on not incommoding Mrs. Captain E., and that the 
two darling children should sit beside her, while 
I occupied the place of back bodkin between the two 
Miss Twiggs. 

They were attired in white, covered up with shawls, 
wiili bouquets in their laps, and their hair dressed 
evidently for the occasion: Mrs. Mather in her red velvet 
of course, with her large gilt state turban. 

She saw that we were squeezed on our side of the 
carriage, and made an offer to receive me on hers. 

Squeezed? I should think we were; but Emily, 
O Louisa, you mischievous little black-eyed creatures, 
who would dislike being squeezed by you? I wished it 
was to York we were going, and not to Covent Garden. 
How swiftly the moments passed. We were at the play- 
house in no time: and Augustus plunged instantly out 
of the fly over the shins of everybody. 



II. 
Wb tock possession of the private box assigned to 
ub: and Mrs. Fkth^ seated herself in the place of 
honour — each of the young ladies taSidxii^ \t \rj \3qceq& 
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to occupy the other comer. Miss Miimy and Master 
Jones occupied the middle places; and it was pleasant 
to watch the young gentleman throughout the performance 
of the comedy — during which he was never quiet for 
two minutes — now shifting his chair, now swinging to 
and fro upon it, now digging his elbows into the capa- 
cious sides of Mrs. Captain Flather, now beating with his 
boots against the front of the box, or trampling upon the 
skirts of Mrs. Flather's satin garment 

He occupied himself unceasingly, too, in working up 
and down Mrs. F.'s double-barelled French opera-^lass — 
not a little to the detriment of that instrument and the 
wrath of the owner; indeed I have no doubt, that had 
not Mrs. Flather reflected that Mrs. Colonel Jones gave 
some of the most elegant parties in London, to which 
she was very anxious to be invited, she would have 
boxed Master Augustus's ears in the presence of the 
whole audience of Covent Garden. 

One of the young ladies was of course, obliged to 
remain in the back row with Mr. Spec. We could not 
see much of the play over Mrs. F.'s turban; but I trust 
that we were not unhappy in our retired position. 
Miss Emily! Miss Louisa! there is one who would 
be happy to sit for a week close by either of you, 
though it were on one of those abominable little pii- 
vate-box chairs. I know, for my part, that every time 
the box-keeperess popped in her head, and asked if 
we would take any refreshment, I thought the inter- 
ruption odious. 

Our young ladies, and their stout chaperon and aunt» 
had come provided with neat little bouquets of flowers^ 
in which they evidently took a considerable pride, and 
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which w^ere laid, on their j&rst entrance, on the ledge 
in fifont of our box. 

But, presently, on the opposite side of the house 
Mrs. Gutbush, of Pocklington Gardens, appeared with . 
her daughters, and bowed in a patronising manner to 
the ladies of our party, with whom the Cutbush family 
had a slight acquaintance. 

Before ten minutes, the bouquets of our party were 
whisked away from the ledge of the box. Mrs. Mather 
dropped hers to the ground, where Master Jones's feet 
speedily finished it; Miss Louisa Twigg let hers fall into 
her lap and covered it with her pocket-handkerchief. 
tlneasy signals passed between her and her sister. 
I could not, at first, understand what event had occurred 
to make these ladies so unhappy. 

At last the secret came out. The Misses Cutbush 
had bouquets like little haystacks before them. Our 
small nosegays, which had quite satisfied the girls imtLl 
now, had become odious in their little jealous eyes; and 
the Outbushes triumphed over them. 

I have joked the ladies subsequently on this adven- 
ture; but not one of them will acknowledge the charge 
against them. It was mere accident that made them 
drop the flowers — pure accident. They jealous of the 
Outbushes — not they, indeed; and of course, each person 
on this head is welcome to his own opinion. 

How different, meanwhile, was the behaviomr of my 
young friend Master Jones, who is not as yet sophisticated 
by the world. He not only nodded to his father's 
servant, who had taken a place in the pit, and was 
to eso(nrt his young master home, but he discovered 
a sehoolfellow in the pit likewise. "By Jove, there's 
Smith!" he cried out, as if the sight of Smith was the 
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most extraordinaiy event in the world. He pointed otrt 
Smith to all of us. He never ceased nodding, winkings 
grinning, telegraphing, nntil he had succeeded in 
attracting the attention not only of Master Smiiii, but 
of the greater part of the house; and whenever anything 
in the play struck him as worlliy of applause, he 
instantly made signals to Smith below, and shook hk 
fist at him, as much as to say, "By Jove, old fbllow, 
ain't it good? I say. Smith, isn't it prime ^ old boy?* 
He actually made remarks on his fingers to Master Bmitii 
during the performance. 

I confess he was one of the best parts of the nighfs 
entertainment to me. How Jones and Smith will talk 
about that play when they meet after., holidays! And 
not only then will they remember it, but all their lives long. 
"Wliy do you remember that play you saw thirty yeais 
ago, and forget the one over which you yawned laat 
week? Ah, my brave little boy, I thought, in my 
heart; twenty years hence you will recollect this, and 
have forgotten many a better thing. You will have 
been in love twice or thrice by that time, and have 
forgotten it; you will have buried your wife and foar- 
gotten her; you will have had ever so many Mendships 
and foi^otten them. You and Smith won't care for each 
other, very probably; but you'll remember all the actors 
and the plot of this piece we are seeing. 

I protest I have forgotten it myself. In our baiok 
row we could not see or hear much of the performance 
(and no great loss) — fitful burets of elocution only 
occasionally reaching us, in which we could recognise 
the well-known nasal twang of the excellent Mr. Stupor, 
who performed the part of the young hero; or the ring- 
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ng laughter of Mrs. Belmore, who had to giggle through 
he whole piece. 

It was one of Mr. Boyster's comedies of English life. 
SVank l^ightrake (Stupor) and his Mend Bob Fitzofiey, 
ippeared in the first scene, haying a conversation with 
hat impossible yalet of English Comedy, whom any 
gentleman would turn out of doors before he could get 
hxough half a length of the dialogue assigned. I caught 
mly a glimpse of this act Bob, like a fashionable 
roung dog of the aristocracy (the character was played 
>y Bulger, a meritorious man, but very stout, and nearly 
ifty years of age), was dressed in a rhubarb-coloured 
>ody-coat with brass buttons, a couple of under waist- 
coats, a blue satin stock with a paste brooch in it, and 
m eighteenpenny cane, which he never let out of his 
land, and with which he poked fun at everybody. 
B^cank Nightrake, on the contrary, being at home, was 
dtired in a very close-fitting chintz dressing-gown, lined 
pnth ^azed red calico, and was seated before a large 
jewter teapot, at brea^ast. And, as your true English 
domedy is the representation of nature, I could not but 
tihink how Hke these figures on the stage, and the dia- 
iog:ue which they used, were to the appearance and talk 
>f English gentlemen of the present day. 

The dialogue went on somewhat in the following 
Gashion: - — 

Bob Fitzoffley {enters whistling). The top of the 
morning to thee, Frank! What! at breakfast already? 
At chocolate and the Morning Post^ like a dowager of 
sixty? Slang I (he pokes the servant with his cane) what 
has come to thy master, thou Prince of Yalets! thou 
pattern of Slaveys! thou swiftest of Mercuries! Has the 
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Honotirable Francis Nightrake lost bis Heart, or bis bead, 
or bis bealtb? 

Frank (laying down the paper). Bob, Bob, I bave 
lost all three! I bave lost my bealtb, Bob, with thee 
and tby like, over tbe Burgundy at tbe club; I bave lost 
my bead, Bob, witb thinking bow I shall pay my debte; 
and I bave lost my heart. Bob, oh, to such a creature! 

Bob. A Venus, of course. 

Slang, "Witb the presence of Juno. 

Bob, And tbe modesty of Minerva. 

Frank, And the coldness of Diana. 

Bob, Pish! What a sigh is that about a woman! 
Thou shalt be Endymion, tbe night-rake of old: and 
conquer this shy goddess. Hey, Slang? 

Herewith Slang takes the lead of the conversation, 
and propounds a plot for running away with the heiress; 
and I could not help remarking how like the comedy 
was to life — how the gentlemen always say "thou," 
and "pr3rthee," and "go to," and talk about Heathen 
goddesses to each other; how their servants are always 
their particular intimates; how, when ttiere is serious love- 
making between a gentleman and lady, a comic attach- 
ment invariably springs up between the valet and wait- 
ing-maid of each; how Lady Gfrace Gadabout, when she 
calls upon Eose Ringdove to pay a morning visit, appears 
in a low satin dress, with jewels in her hair; bow Sauce- 
box, her attendant, wears diamond brooches, and rings 
on all her fingers: while Mrs. Tallyho, on tbe other 
hand, transacts all the business of life in a riding-habi<^ 
and always points her jokes by a cut of the whip. 

This playftdness produced a roar all over the bouse^ 
whenever it was repeated, and always made our litlile 
friends clap their hands and shout in chorus. 
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Like that bon-vivant who enyied the beggars staring 
into the cook-shop windows, and wished he could be 
hungry, I envied the boys, and wished I could laugh, 
Tery much. In the last act I remember — for it is now 
Tery nearly a week ago — everybody took refiige either 
in a secret door, or behind a screen or curtain, or under 
a table, or up a chimney: and the house roared as each 
person came out from his place of concealment. And 
the old fellow in top-boots, joining the hands of the 
young couple (Fitzoffley, of course, pairing off with the 
widow), gave them his blessing, and thirty thousand 
pounds. 

And ah, ye gods! if I wished before that comedies 
were like life, how I wished that life was like comedies! 
"Whereon the drop fell; and Augustus, clapping-to the 
opera-glass, jumped up, crying — "Hurray! now for the 
Pantomime.*' 



m. 

The composer of the Overture of the New Gfrand 
Comic Christmas Pantomime, Harlequin and the Fairy 
of the Spangled Pocket-handkerchiefs or the Prince of the 
Enchanted Nose^ arrayed in a bran-new Christmas suit, 
trith his wristbands and collar turned elegantly over his 
cuffs and embroidered satin tie, takes a place at his 
desk, waves his stick, and away the Pantomime Over- 
ture b^ins. 

I pity a man who can't appreciate a Pantomime Over- 
ture. Children do not like it: they say, "Hang it, I 
wish the Pantomime would begin:" but for us it is al- 
ways a pleasant moment of reflection and enjoyment. 
It is not difficult music to understand, like that of your 
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Mendelssohus and Beethovens, whose symphonies and 
sonatas Mrs. Spec states must be heaid a score of times 
before you can comprehend theuL But of the proper 
Pantomime-music I am a delighted connoisseur* Pe^ 
haps it is because you meet so many old Mends in IheBe 
compositions consorting together in the queerest manner, 
and occasioning numberless pleasant surprises. Hiark! 
there goes "OW Dan Tucker'* wandering into the 
^'Groves of Blarney;" our Mends the '^ Scots wha kae 
wi* Wallace bled" march rapidly down *^ Wapping Old 
Stairs " from which the ^'Figlia del Beggmento" come* 
bounding briskly, when she is met, embraced, and W- 
ried off by ^* Billy Taylor" that brisk young fellow. 

All this while you are thinking with a &int, siddj 
kind of hope, that perhaps the Pantomime rnay be a 
good one; something like Harlequin and the Qoldm 
Orange Tree^ which you recollect in your youth; some- 
thing like Fortunio , that marvellous and delightful piece 
of buffoonery, which realised the most gorgeous visions 
of the absurd. You may be happy, perchance: a glimpse 
of the old days may come back to you. Livea there the 
man with soul so dead, the being ever so blase and 
travel-worn, who does not feel some shock and thrill 
still: just at that moment when the bell (the dear and 
familiar bell of your youth) begins to tij^le» and the 
curtain to rise, aad the large shoes and ankles, the flesh- 
coloured leggings, the crumpled knees, the gorgeous robes 
and masks finally, of the actors ranged on the stage to 
shout the opening chorus? 

All round the house you hear a great gasping a-ha-a 
from a thousand children's throats. Enjoyment is going 
to give place to Hope. Desire is about to be realised. 
O you blind little bratal Cla^^ ^o\a laasada, «jid crane 
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over the boxes, and open your eyes with happy wonder! 
Clap your hands now. In three weeks more the Reverend 
Doctor Swishtail expects the return of his young fnends 
to Sugarcane House. 

King Beak, Emperor of the Eomans, having invited 
all the neighbourmg Princes, Fairies, and Enchanters to 
the feast at which he celebrated the marriage of his 
only son, Prince Aquiline , unluckily gave the liver-wing 
of the fowl which he was carving, to the Prince's 
godmother, the Fairy Bandanna, while he put the gizzard- 
pinion on the plate of the Enchanter Gorgibus, King of 
the Maraschino Mountains, and father of the Princess 
Eosolia, to whom the Prince was affianced. 

The outraged Oorgibus rose from table in a fury, 
smashed his plate of chicken over the head of King 
Beak^s Chamberlain, and wished that Pinnce Aquiline^ s 
nose might grow on the instant as long as the sausage 
before him. 

It did so; the screaming Princess rushed away from 
her bridegroom, and her father, breaking off .the match 
with the House of Beak, ordered his daughter to be 
carried in his sedan by the two giant-porters Gor and 
Gog stay, to his castle in the Juniper Forest, by the side 
of the bitter waters of the Absinthine Lake, whither, 
after upsetting the marriage-tables, and flooring King 
Beak in a single combat, he himself repaired. 

The latter monarch could not bear to see or even to 
hear his dis^ured son. 

When the Prince Aquiline blew his unfortunate and 
monstrous nose, the windows of his father's palace broke; 
the locks of the doors started; the dishes and glasses of 
the ISju^b banquet jingled and smashed aa VJiial ^^ ^^ 

JTkaekeray, Miseellanies, V. V^ 
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board a steamboat in a storm; the liquor turned sour; the 
Chancellor's wig started off his head, and the Prince's 
royal father, disgusted with his son's appearance, drove 
him forth from his palace, and banished him the 
kingdom. 

life was a burthen to him on account of that nose. 
He iied from a world in which he was ashamed to show 
it, and would have preferred a perfect solitude, but that 
he was obliged to engage one faithful attendant to give 
him snuff (his only consolation) and to keep his odious 
nose in order. 

But as he was wandering in a lonely forest, entangling 
his miserable trunk in the thickets, and causing the 
birds to fly scared from the branches, and the lions, 
stags, and foxes to sneak away in terror as they heard 
the tremendous booming which issued from the feted 
Prince whenever he had occasion to use his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, the Fairy of the Bandanna Islands took pity on 
him, and, descending in her car drawn by doves, gave 
him a 'kerchief which rendered him invisible whenever 
he placed it over his monstrous proboscis. 

Having occasion to blow Ids nose (which he was 
obUged to do pretty frequently, for he had taken cold 
while lying out among the rocks and morasses in the 
rainy miserable nights, so that the peasants, when they 
heard him snoring fiifuUy, thought that storms were 
abroad,) at the gates of a castle by which he was passing, 
the door burst open, and the Irish Giant (afterwards 
Clown, indeed,) came out, and wondering looked about, 
firious to see no one. 

The Prince entered into the castle, and whom shoidd 
he find there but the Princess Rosolia^ stiU plunged in 
despair. Her father smibbed ^lei ^er^^WieiJ^. "I. >fiiah 
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he would snub me!" exclaimed the Prince, pointing to 
his own monstrous deformity. In spite of his misfortune, 
she still remembered her Prince. "Even with his nose," 
the faitiiM Princess cried, "I love him more than all the 
world beside!" 

At this declaration of unalterable fidelity, the Prince 
flung away his handkerchief, and knelt in rapture at the 
Princess's feel She was a little scared at first by the 
hideousness of the distorted being before her — but 
what will not woman's faith overcome? Hiding her head 
on his shoulder (and so losing sight of his misfortune), 
she vowed to love him still (in those broken verses which 
only Princesses in Pantomimes deliver). 

At this instant King Gorgibus^ the Giants, the King's 
Household, with clubs and battle-axes, rushed in. Draw- 
ing his immense scimetar, and seizing the Prince by his 
too-prominent feature, he was just on the point of sacri- 
ficing him, when — when, I need not say, the Fairy 
Bandanna (Miss Bendigo), in her amaranthine car drawn 
by Paphian doves, appeared and put a stop to the mas- 
sacre. King Gorgibus became Pantaloon, the two Giants 
first and second Clowns, and the Prince and Princess 
(who had been, all the time of the Fairy's speech, and 
actually while under their father's scimitar, unhooking 
their i«6ses) became the most elegant Harlequin and 
Coliunbine that I have seen for many a long day. The 
nose flew up to the ceiling, the music began a jig, and 
the two Clowns, affcer saying, "How are you?" went and 
knocked down Pantaloon. 



\^* 
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IV. 

On the conclusion of the pantomime, the present 
memorialist had the honour to conduct the ladies imder 
his charge to the portico of the theatre, where the green 
fly was in waiting to receive them. The driver was not 
more inehriated than usual; the young page with the 
gold-knohhed hat was there to protect his mistresses; and 
though the chaperon of the party certainly invited me 
to return with them to Brompton and there drink tea, 
the proposal was made in terms so faint, and the re&esh* 
ment offered was so moderate, that I declined to journey 
six miles on a cold night in order to partake of such a 
meal. The waterman of the coach-stand, who had made 
himself conspicuous hy bawling out for Mrs. Flather's 
carriage, was importunate with me to give hinri sixpence 
for pushing the ladies into the vehicle. But it was my 
opinion that Mrs. Plather ought to settle that demand; 
and as, while the fellow was urging it, she only pulled 
up the glass, bidding Cox's man to drive on, I of course 
did not interfere. In vulgar and immoral language he 
indicated, as usual, his discontent. I treated the feUow 
with playful and, I hope, gentlemanlike satire. 

Master Jones, who would not leave the box in the 
theatre until people came to shroud it with brown-hol- 
lands, (by the way, to be the last person in a theatre — 
to put out the last light — and then to find one's way 
out of the vast, black, lonely place, must require a very 
courageous heart) — Master Jones, I say, had previously 
taken leave of us, putting his arm under that of his 
father's footman, who had been in the pit, and who con- 
ducted him to Russell Square. I heard Augustus pro- 
posing to have oysters as they went home, though he 
had twice in the course of the performance made ex- 
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cnrsioiis to the cake-room of the theatre, where he had 
partaken of oranges, macaroons, apples, and ginger- 
beer. 

As the altercation between myself and the linkman 
was going on, young Grigg (brother of Grigg of the Life 
Guards, himself reading for the Bar) came up, and 
hooking his arm into mine, desired the man to leave oil 
''chafiBng" me; asked him if he would take a bill at three 
months for the money; told him if he would call at the 
Horns Tavern, Kennington, next Tuesday week, he would 
iind sixpence there, done up for him in a brown paper 
parcel; and quite routed my opponent "I know you, 
Mr. Grigg," said he; "you're a gentleman, you are:" and 
so retired, leaving the victory with me. 

Young Mr. Gri^ is one of those young bucks about 
town, who goes every night of his life to two Theatres, 
to the Casino, to Weipperfs balls, to the Cafe de THay- 
market, to Bob Sieger's, the boxing-house, to the Har- 
monic Meetings at the Kidney Cellars, and other places 
of fashionable resort. He knows everybody at these 
haunts of pleasure; takes boxes for the actors' benefits; 
has the word from head-quarters about the venue of the 
fight between Putney Sambo and the Tutbury Pet; gets 
up little dinners at their public houses; shoots pigeons, 
fights cocks, plays fives, has a boat on the river, and a 
room at Bummer's, in Conduit Street, besides his Cham- 
bers at the Temple, where his parents, Sir John and 
Lady Grigg, of Portman Square, and Grigsby Hall, York- 
shire, believe that he is assiduously occupied in studying 
the Law. "Tom applies too much," her ladyship says. 
"His father was obliged to remove him from Cambridge 
on account of a brain fever brought on by hard reading, 
and in consequence of the jealousy of some of the col- 
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legions; otherwise, I am told, he must have been Senior 
Wrangler, and seated first of the Tripod." 

^'I'm going to begin the evening," said this ingenuous 
young fellow; "I've only been at the Lowther Arcade, Weip- 
perfs hop, and the biUiard-rooms. I just toddled in for 
half an hour to see Brooke in Othello^ and looked in for 
a few minutes behind the scenes at the Adelphi. What 
shall be the next resort of pleasure, Spec^ my elderly 
juvenile? Shall it be the Sherry-Cobbler-Stall, or the 
Cave of Harmony? There *s some prime glee-singing 
there." 

"What! is the old Cave of Harmony still extant?" 
I asked. "I have not been there these twenty years." 
And memory carried me back to the days when light- 
sides, of Corpus, myself, and little Oaks, the Johnian, 
came up to town in a chaise-and-four, at the long vaca- 
tion at the end of our freshman's year, ordered turtle 
and venison for dinner at the Bedford, blubbered over 
Black' eyed Susan at the play, and then finished the 
evening at that very Harmonic Cave, where the feunoas 
English Improvisatore sang with such prodigious talent 
that we asked him down to stay with us in the country. 
Spurgin, and Hawker, the fellow-commoner of our Col- 
lege, I remember me, were at the Cave too, and Bordolph, 
of Brazennose. Lord, lord, what a battle and struggle 
and wear and tear of life there has been since then! 
Hawker levanted, and Spurgin is dead these ten years; 
little Oaks is a whiskered Captain of Heavy Dragoons, 
who cut down no end of Sikhs at Sobraon; Lightsides, a 
Tractarian parson, who turns his head and walks another 
way when we meet; and your humble servant — well, 
never mind. But in my spirit I saw them — all those 
blooming and jovial young boys — and Lightsides, with 
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a cigar in his face, and a bang-up white coat, covered 
with mother-of-pearl cheese-plates, bellowing out for 
"First and Second Turn-out," as our yellow post-chaise 
came rattling up to the inn-door at Ware. 

"And so the Cave of Harmony is open," I said, look- 
ing at little Grigg with a sad and tender interest and 
feeling that I was about a hundred years old. 

"/ believe you^ my baw-aw-oy!" said he, adopting the 
tone of an exceedingly refined and popular actor, whose 
choral and comic powers render him a general favourite. 

"Does Bivins keep it?" I asked, in a voice of pro- 
found melancholy. 

"Hoh! What a flat you are! You might as well 
ask if Mrs. Siddons acted Lady Macbeth to-night, and if 
Queen Anne's dead or not. I tell you what, Spec, my 
boy — you're getting a regular old flat — fogy, sir, a 
positive old fogy. How the deuce do you pretend to be 
a man about town, and not know that Bivins has left 
the Cavern? Law bless you! Come: in and see. I know 
the landlord — I'U introduce you to him." 

This was an offer which no man could resist; and so 
Gtigg and I went through the Piazza, and down the 
steps of that well-remembered place of conviviality. 
Grigg knew everybody; wagged his head is at the bar, 
and called for two glasses of his particular mixture; 
nodded to the singers; winked at one friend — put his 
little stick against his nose as a token of recognition to 
another; and calling the waiter by his Christian name, 
poked him playfully with the end of his cane, and 
asked him whether he, Grigg, should have a lobster 
kidney, or a mashed oyster and scalloped 'tators, or a 
poached rabbit, for supper? 

The room was fiiU of young rakish-looking lads, with 
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a dubious sprmkling of us middle-aged youth, and stalwart 
red-faced fellows from the country, with whiskey noggins 
before them, and bent upon seeing life. A grand piano 
had been introduced into the apartment, which did not 
exist in the old days: otherwise, all was of yore — 
smoke rising from scores of human chimneys, waiters 
bustling about with cigars and liquors in the intervals 
of the melody — and the President of the meeting 
(Bivins no more) encouraging gents to give their orders. 
Just as the music was about to begin, I looked op- 
posite me, and there, by Heavens! sat Bardolph, of 
Brazennose, only a little more purple, and a few shades 
more dingy than he used to look twenty years ago. 



"Look at that old Greek in the cloak and fiir collar 
opposite," said my friend, Mr. Grigg. "That chap is 
here every night. They call him Lord Farintosh. He 
has five glasses of whiskey-and -water every night — 
seventeen hundred and twenty-five goes of alcohol in a 
year; we totted it up one night at the bar. James the 
waiter is now takii^ number three to him. He don't 
count the wine he has had at dinner." Indeed, James 
the waiter, knowii^ the gentleman's peculiarities, as 
soon as he saw Mr. Bardolph's glass nearly empty, brought 
him another noggin and a jug of boiling water without 
a word. 

Memory carried me instantaneously beick to the days of 
my youth. 1 had the honour of being at school with 
Bardolph before he went to Brazennose; the under boys 
used to look up at him irom ai-dx q^, ^ ^ ^ sg^dlike 
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being. He was one of the head boys of the school; a 
prodigious dandy in pigeon-hole trowsers, ornamented 
with what they called "tucks" in front. He wore a 
ring, leaving the little finger, on which he wore the 
jewel, out of his pocket, in which he carried the rest of 
his hand. He had whiskers even then; and to this 
day I cannot understand why he is not seven feet high. 
When he shouted out "Under boy!" we small ones 
trembled and came to him. I recoUect he called me 
once from a hundred yards off, and I came up in a tre- 
mor. He pointed to the ground. 

"Pick up my hockey-stick," he said, pointing towards 
it with the hand with the riiig on! He had dropped 
the stick. He was too great, wise, and good, to stoop to 
pick it up himself. 

He got the silver medal for Latin Sapphics, in the 
year Pogram was gold medallist. When he went up to 
Oxford, the Head-Master, the Eev. J. Flibber, compli- 
mented him in a valedictory speech, made him a present 
of books, and prophesied that he would do great things 
at the University. He had got a scholarship, and won 
a prize-poem, which the Doctor read out to the Bbdh. 
form with great emotion. It was on "The Recollections 
of Childhood," .and the last lines were, — 

** Qualia pronpiciens catulus ferit sethera risu, 
Ipaaqae trans lunfi cornoa vacca aalit.** 

I thought of these things rapidly, gazing on the in- 
dividual before me. The brilliant young fellow of 1815 
(by-the-by it was the Waterloo year, by which some 
people may remember it better; but at school we spoke 
of years, as "Pogram's year," "Tokely's year," &c.) — 
there, I sajr, sat before me the dasbioig ^oxxi^Xsw.^ ^'^ 
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1815, a fat, muzzy, red-faced old man, in a battered hat, 
absorbing whiskey-and-water, and half listening to the 
singing. 

A wild, long-haired, professional gentleman with a 
fluty voice and with his shirt-collar turned down, began 
to sing as follows: — 



"WHEN THE GLOOM IS ON THE GLEN." 

''When the moonlight's on the roonntain 

And the gloom is on the gleu, 
At the cross beside the fountain 

There is one will meet thee then. 
At the cross beside the fountain ; 

Yes , the cross beside the fountain , 
There is one wiil meet thee then I 

[^Down goes half of Mr. Bardolph's No. 3 Whiskey during 
this refrcdn^ 

**I have braved t since first we met, love, 
Many a danger in my course ; 
But I never can forget, love. 

That dear fountain, that old cross. 
Where , her mantle shrouded o*er her — 

For the winds were chilly then — 
First I met my Leonora, 
When the gloom was on the glen, ^ 
Yes, I met my, Ac. 

\ Another gulp and almost total disappearance of 
Whiskey-go^ No, 3.] 

"Many a dime I've ranged since then, love. 

Many a land I*ve wandered o*er; 
But a valley like that glen, love. 

Half so dear I never sor I 
Ne'er saw maiden fairer, coyer. 

Than wort thou, my true love, whan 
In the gloaming first I saw yer, 

III the gloaming ot tVie ^V«tt\'^ 
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Bardolph, who had not shown the least symptom of 
motion as the gentleman with the £ttiy voice performed 
his delectable composition^ began to whack, whack, 
irhack on the mahogany with his pewter measure at the 
onclusion of the song, wishing, perhaps, to show that 
he no^in was empty; in which manner James, the 
waiter, interpreted the signal, for he brought Mr. Bardolph 
nother supply of liquor. 

The song, words, and music, composed and dedicated 
Charles Bivins, Esquire, by Frederic Snape, and oma- 
nented with a picture of a young lady, with large eyes 
did short petticoats, leaning at a stone cross by a foun- 
ain, was now handed about the room by a waiter, and 
my gentleman was at liberty to purchase it for half-a 
Town. The man did not offer the song to Bardolph; 
le was too old a hand. 

After a pause, the president of the musical gents 
Tied out for silence again, and then stated to the com- 
pany that Mr. Hoff would sing " The Red Flag," which 
omouncement was received by the Sodeiy with im- 
aense applause, and Mr. Hoff, a gentleman whom I re- 
nember to have seen exceedingly unwell on board a 
h»vesend steamer, began the following terrific baUad: — 

"THE RED FLAG.** 

"Where the quivering lightning fltngw 

His arrows flrom out the clouds, 
And the howling tempest sings, 

And whistles among the shrouds , 
*Tis pleasant, *tis pleasant to ride 

Along the foaming brine — 
Wilt be the Hover's bride? 

Wilt follow him, lady mine? 
Hurrabl 
For the bonny, bonny brln«. 
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** Amidst the storm and rack , 

Yon shall see our galley pass, 
As a serpent, lithe and black. 

Glides through the waving grass; 
As the vulture swift and dark, 

Down on the ring-dove flies , 
Ton shall see the Rover's bark 

Swoop down upon his prize. 
Hurrah ! 
For the bonny, bonny prize. 

"Over her sides we dash, 

We gallop across her deck — 
Ha ! there *s a ghastly gash 

On the merchant-captain's neck — 
Well shot, well shot, old Ned! 

Well struck , well struck , black James ! 
Our arms are red, and our foes are dead. 

And we leave a ship in flames ! 
Hurrah ! 
For the bonny, bonny flames!" 

Frantic shouts of applause and encore hailed the 
atrocious sentiments conveyed by Mr. Hoff in this ballad, 
from everybody except Bardolph, who sat muzzy and 
immoved, and only winked to the waiter to bring him 
some more whiskey. 



VI. 

When the piratical ballad of Mr. Hoff was concluded, 
a simple and quiet-looking young gentleman performed 
a comic song, in a way which, I must confess, inspired 
me with the utmost melancholy. Seated at the table 
with the other professional gents, this young gentleman 
was in no wise to be distinguished from any other young 
man of fashion: he has a thin, handsome, and rather sad 
countenance J and appears to be a perfectly sober and 
meritorious young man. But suddenly (and I daresay 
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eyery night of his life) he pulls a little flexible, grey 
oountryman's hat out of his pocket, and the moment he 
bam put it on, his face assumes an expression of unut- 
terable yacuiiy and folly, his eyes goggle round savage, 
ajid his mouth stretches almost to his ears, and he be- 
gins to sing a rustic song. 

The battle song and the sentimental ballad alreadji 
published are, I trust, sufficiently foolish, and fair spe- 
cimens of the class of poetry to which they belong; but 
the folly of the comic country song was so great and 
matchless, that I am not going to compete for a moment 
with the author, or to venture to attempt anything like 
his style of composition. It was sometbdng about a man 
going a-courting MoUy, and "feajrther," and "kyows," 
and "peegs," and other rustic produce. The idiotic verse 
"was interspersed with spoken passages, of corresponding 
imbecility. For the time during which Mr. Grinsby per- 
formed Ihis piece, he consented to abnegate altogether 
bis claim to be considered as a reasonable being; utterly 
to debase himself, in order to make the company laugh; 
and to forget the rank, dignity, and privileges of a man. 

KiH song made me so profoundly wretched that little 
Grigg, remarking my depression, declared I was as slow 
as a parliamenfauy train. I was glad they did'nt have 
the song over again. When it was done, Mr. Grinsby 
put his little grey hat in his pocket, the maniacal grin 
subsided &om his features, and he sat down with his 
naturally sad and rather handsome young countenance. 

O, Grinsby, thinks I, what a nimiber of people and 
things in this world do you represent! Though we weary 
listening to you, we may moralise over you; though you 
sing a foolish, witless song, you poor, youngs melancholy 
jester, there is some good in it that may be had for the 
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seeking. Perhaps that lad has a family at home depend* 
ent on his grinning: I may entertain a reasonable hope 
that he has despair in his heart; a complete notion of 
the folly of the business in which he is engaged; a con- 
tempt for the fools laughing and guffawing round about 
at his miserable jokes; and a perfect weariness of mind 
at their original dulness and continued repetition. What 
a sinking of spirit must come over that young man, quiet 
in his chamber or family, orderly and sensible like other 
mortals, when the thought of tom-fool hour comes acroes 
him, and that at a certain time that night, whateTer 
may be his health, or distaste, or mood of mind or body, 
there he must be, at a table at the Cave of Harmony, 
uttering insane ballads, with an idiotic grin on his face, 
and hat on his head. 

To suppose that Grlnsby has any personal pleasure 
in that song, would be to have too low an opinion of 
human nature: to imagine that the applauses of the mul- 
titude of the frequenters of the Cave tickled his vanity, 
or are bestowed upon him deservedly — would be, I 
say, to think too hardly of him. Look at him. He sits 
there quite a quiet, orderly young fellow. Mark with 
what an abstracted, sad air he joins in the chorus of Mr. 
Snape's second song. "The Minarefs bells o'er tiifi 
Bosphorus toll," and having applauded his comrade at 
the end of the song (as I have remarked these poor gen- 
tlemen always do), moodily resumes the stump of his cigar. 

"I wonder, my dear Grigg, how many men ihere are 
in the city who follow a similar profession to Grinsby's. 
What a number of poor rogues, wits in their circle, or 
bilious, or in debt, or henpecked, or otherwise miseiihle 
in their private circumstances, come grinning out to din- 
ner of a night, and laugh and crack, and let off /ifaeiir 

/ 

\ 
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;ood Btories like yonder professional funny fellow. Why, 
'. once went into the room of that famous dinner-party 
onversationaliBt and wit, Horsely GoUard; and wlulst he 
i^as in his dressing-room arranging his wig, just looked 
yer the hooks on the tahle hefore his sofa. There were 
Burton's Anatomy' for the quotations, three of which he 
Bt off that night; 'Spence's Literary Anecdotes,' of which 
te fortuitously introduced a couple in the course of the 
vening; 'Baker's Chronicle;' the last new Novel, and a 
took of Metaphysics, every one of which I heard him 
note, hesides four stories out of his common-place hook, 
t which I took a peep under the pillow. He was like 
hrinshy." Who isn't like Grinsby in life? thought I to 
ayself , examining that young fellow. 

"When Bawler goes down to the House of Commons 
rem a meeting with his creditors, and haying been a 
MUikrupt a month before, becomes a patriot all of a sud- 
len, and pours you out an intensely interesting speech 
ipon the West Indies, or the Window Tax, he is no 
)etter than the poor gin-and-water practitioner yonder, and 
yerianns in his Cave, as Grinsby in his under the Piazza. 

"When Sergeant Bluebag fires into a witness, or per- 
brms a jocular or a pathetic speech to a jury, in what 
8 he better than Grinsby, except in so far as the amount 
>f gain goes? — than poor Grinsby rapping at the table 
ind cutting professional jokes, at half-a-pint-of-whiskey fee ? 

"When Tightrope, the celebrated literary genius, sits 
Lown to write and laugh — with the children very 
ikely ill at home — with a strong personal desire to 
mite a tragedy or a sermon, with his wife scolding him, 
lis head racking with pain, his motber-in-law making a 
loise at his ears, and telling him that he is a heartless 
ind abandoned ruffian, his tailor in the passage, vowing 
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that he will not quit that place until his little bill iB 
settled — when, I say, Tightrope writes off, under the 
most miserable private circumstances, a brilliant fdnny 
article, in how much is he morally superior to my friend 
Grinsby? When Lord Colchicum stands bowing and 
smiling before his sovereign, with gout in his toes and 
grief in his heart; when parsons in the pulpit — wlien 
editors at their desks — forget their natural griefs, plea- 
sures, opinions, to go through the business of life, the 
masquerade of existence, in what are they better tiian 
Orinsby yonder, who has similarly to perform his ltd- 
fooning?" 

As I was continuing in this moral and interrogatory 
mood — no doubt boring poor little Gxigg, who came to 
the Cave for pleasure, and not for philosophical dis- 
course — Mr. Bardolph opposite caught a sight of the 
present writer through the iiimes of the cigars, and came 
across to our table, holding his fourth glass of toddy in 
his hand. He held out the other to me: it was hot, and 
gouty, and not particularly clean. 

"Deuced queer place this, hey?" said he, pretending 
to survey it with the air of a stranger. "I come here 
every now and then, on my way home to Lincoln's Inn 
— from — from peaties at the other end of the town. 
It is frequented by a parcel of queer people — low shop- 
boys and attorneys' clerks; but hang it, sir, they know 
a gentleman when they see one, and not one of those 
fellows would dare to speak to me — no, not one of 
'em, by Jove — if I didn't address him first, by Jove! 
I don't suppose there's a man in this room could con- 
strue a pc^e in the commonest Greek book. Tou heard 
that donkey singing about 'Leonorar' and 'before her?' 
How riibber would have given it to us for such rhymes^ 
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hey? A parcel of ignoramuses! but, hang it, sir, they 
do know a gentleman!'' And here he winked at me 
with a vinous bloodshot eye, as much as to intimate 
that he was infinitely superior to every person in the room. 

Now this Bardolph, having had the ill-luck to get a 
fellowship, and subsequently a small private fortune, has 
done nothing since the year 1820 but get drunk and 
read Greek. He despises every man that does not know 
that language (so that you and I, my dear sir, come in 
for a fair share of his contempt). He can still put a 
slang song into Greek Iambics; or turn a police report 
into the language of Tacitus or Herodotus; but it is dif- 
ficult to see what accomplishment beyond this the boozy 
old mortal possesses. He spends nearly a third part of 
his life and income at his dinner, or on his whiskey at 
a tavern; more than another third portion is spent in 
bed. It is past noon before he gets up to breakfast, and 
to spell over the TimeSf which business of the day being 
completed, it is time for him to dress and take his walk 
to the club to dinner. He scorns a man who puts his 
h's in the wrong place, and spits at a human beii^ who 
has not had a University education. And yet I am sure 
that bustling waiter pushing about with a bumper of 
cigars; that tallow-faced young comic singer; yonder 
harmless and happy Snobs, enjoying the conviviality of 
the evening (and all the songs are quite modest now, not 
Hke the ribald old ditties which they used to sing in 
former days), are more useful, more honourable, and 
more worlhy men, than that whiskeyfied old scholar who 
looks down upon them and their like. 

He said he would have a sixth glass if we would 
stop: but we didn't; and he took his sixth glass without 
us. My melancholy young Mend had b^un another 

Thackeray, MUcellaniea. V, 14 
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comic song, and I could bear it no more. The maiket 
carts were rattling into Covent Garden; and the illumi- 
nated clock marked all sorts of small hours ae we con- 
cluded this night's pleas ure. 

. " '' •'' ■ ' -. ^. •:-. ""N . / 

X — , who had troted wtth Mri "Ewart'for the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death, was anxious to see the 
effect on the public mind of an execution, and asked me 
to accompany him to see Courvoisier killed. We had 
not the advantage of a sheriff's order, like the "six hun- 
dred noblemen and gentlemen'' who were admitted 
within the walls of the prison; but determined to mingle 
with the crowd at the foot of the scaffold, and take up 
our positions at a very early hour. 

As I was to rise at three in the morning, I went 
to bed at ten, thinking that five hours' sleep would be 
amply sufficient to brace me against the fatigues of the 
coming day. But, as might have been expected, the 
event of the morrow was perpetually before my eyes 
through the night, and kept them wide open. I hi^id 
all the clocks ia the neighbourhood chime the houzs in 
succession; a dog from some court hard by kept up a 
pitiful howling; at one o'clock, a cock set up a feeble, 
melancholy crowing; shortly after two the daylight came 
peeping grey through the window-shutters; and by tiie 
time that X — arrived, in fulfilment of his promise, I 
had been asleep about half an hour. He, more wiae^ 

* Originally published in Frazeft Magazine, 
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had not gone to rest at aU, but had remained up all 
night at the Club, along with Dash and two or three 
more. Dash is one of the most eminent wits in London, 
and had kept the company merry all night with appro- 
priate jokes about the coming event. It is curious that 
a murder is a great inspirer of jokes. We all like to 
laugh and have our fing about it; there is a certain 
grim pleasure in the circumstance < — a perpetual jingling 
antithesis between life and death, that is siure of i^ effect 
In mansion or garret, on down or straw, surrounded 
by weeping Mends and solemn oily doctors, or tossing 
unheeded upon scanty hospital beds, there were many 
people in this great city to whom that Sunday night 
was to be the last of any that they should pass on earth 
here. In the course of half-a-dozen dark, wakeful hours, 
one had leisure to think of these (and a little, too, of 
that certain supreme night, that shall come at one time 
or other, when he who writes shall be stretched upon 
the last bed, prostrate in the last stru^le, taking the 
last look of dear faces that have cheered us here, and 
lingering — one moment more — ere we part for the 
tremendous journey); but, chiefly, I could not help 
thinking, as each clock sounded, what is he doing nowf 
has he heard it in his little room in Newgate yonder? 
Eleven o'clock. He has been writing until now. The 
gaoler says he is a pleasant man enough to be with; 
but he can hold out no longer, and is very weary. 
"Wake me at four," says he, "for I have still much to 
put down." From eleven to twelve the gaoler hears 
how he is grinding his teeth in his sleep. At twelve 
he is up in his ^bed, and asks, "Is it the time?" He 
has plenty tnore time yet for sleep; and he sleeps, and 
the beU goes on tolling. Seven hours more — five 
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hours more. Many a carriage is clattering through the 
streets, bringing ladies away from evening parties; many 
bachelors are reeling home after a jolly night; Coyent 
Garden is alive; and the light coming through the cell- 
window turns the gaoler's candle pale. Four hours 
more! '' Courvoisier," says the gaoler, shaking him^ 
"it's four o'clock now, and I've woke you as you told 
me; but there's no call for you to get up yet,*' The 
poor wretch leaves his bed, however, and makes his last 
toilet; and then falls to writing, to tell the world how 
he did the crime for which he has suffered. This time 
he will tell the truth, and the whole truth. They bring 
him his breakfast "from the coffee-shop opposite — tea, 
coffee, and thin bread and butter." He will take 
nothing, however, but goes on writing. He has to write 
to his mother — the pious mother far away in his own 
country — who reared him and loved him; and even 
now has sent him her forgiveness and her blessing. He 
finishes his memorials and letters, and makes his will, 
disposing of his little miserable property of books and 
tracts that pious people have furnished him with "Ctf 
6 Juillet, 1840. FVanqois Benjamin Courvoisier vous 
donne ceci^ mon ami^ pour souvenir.^ He has a token 
for his dear friend the gaoler; another for his dear friend 
the under-sheriff. As the day of the convict's death 
draws nigh, it is painful to see how he fastens upon 
every body who approaches him, how pitiftilly he clings 
to them and loves them. 

"While these things are going on within the prison 
(with which we are made accurately acquainted by the « 
copious chronicles of such events which are published 
subsequently), X — 's carriage has driven up to the door 
of my lodgings^ and we have partaken of an elegant 
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dejeune that has been prepared for the occasion. A cup 
of coffee at half-past three in the morning is uncom- 
monly pleasant; and X — enlivens us with the repetition 
of the jokes that Dash has just been making. Admirable, 
certainly — they must have had a merry' night of it, 
that's clear; and we stoutly debate whether, when one 
has to get up so early in the morning, it is best to have 
an hour or two of deep, or wait and go to bed after- 
wards at the end of the day's work. That fowl is extra- 
ordinarily tough — the wing, even, is as hard as a 
board; a slight disappointment, for there is nothing else 
for breakfjBust. ''Will any gentleman have some sherry 
and soda-water before he sets out? It clears the brains 
famously." Thus primed, the party sets out. The 
coachman has dropped asleep on the box, and wakes up 
wildly as the hall -door opens. It is just four o'clock. 
About this very time they are waking up poor — 
pshaw! who is for a cigar? X — does not smoke him- 
self; but vows and protests, in the kindest way in the 
world, that he does not care in the least for the new 
drab-mlk linings in his carriage. Z — who smokes, 
mounts, however, the box. "Drive to Snow Hill," says 
the owner of the chariot. The policemen, who are the 
only people in the street, and are standing by, look 
knowing — they know what it means well enough. 

How cool and clean the streets look, as the carriage 
startles the echoes that have been asleep in the comers 
all night. Somebody has been sweeping the pavements 
clean in the night-time surely; they would not soil a 
lady's white satin shoes, they are so dry and neat. 
There is not a cloud or a breatii in the air, except Z — 's 
cigar, which whiffs off, and soars straight upwards in 
volumes of white, pure smoke. The tcees in th<^ «a^vax^^ 
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look bright and green — as bright as leaves in the 
country in June. We who keep late hours don^t know 
the beauty of London air and verdure; in the early 
morning they^ are deUghtful — the most fresh and lively 
companions possible. But they cannot bear the crowd 
and the bustle of mid-day. You don't know them then 
— they are no longer the same things. We have 
come to Gray's Inn; there is actually dew upon the grass 
in the gardens; and the windows of the stout old red 
houses are all in a flame. 

As we enter Holbom the town grows more animated; 
and there are already twice as many people in the 
streets as you see at mid -day in a German resident or 
an English provincial town. The gin-shop keepers have 
many of them taken their shutters down, and many per- 
sons are issuing from them pipe in hand. Down tiiey 
go along the broad bright street, their blue shadows 
marching after them; for they are all bound the same 
way, and are bent like us upon seeing the hanging. 

It is twenty minutes past four as we pass St. Se- 
pulchre's: by this time many hundred people are in the 
street, and many more are coming up Snow Hill. Before 
us lies Newgate Prison; but something a great deal 
more awful to look at, which seizes the eye at once, 
and makes the heart beat, is 
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There it stands black and ready, jutting out from a 
little door in the prison. As you see it, you feel a 
kind of dumb electric shock, which causes one to start 
a little, and give a sort of gasp for breath. The shock 
is over in a second; and presently you examine tho 
object before you with a certain feeling of complacent 
curiosity. At least, such was the effect that the gallows 
produced upon the writer, who is trying to set down all 
his feelings as they occurred, and not to exaggerate them 
at all. 

After the gaUows-shock had subsided, we went down 
into the crowd, which was very numerous, but not dense 
as yet It was evident that the day's business had not 
begun. People sauntered up, and formed groups, and 
talked; the new comers asking those who seemed habitues 
of the place about former executions; and did the victim 
hang with his face towards the clock or towards Ludgate 
Hill? and had he the rope round his neck when he 
came on the scaffold, or was it put on by Jack Ketch 
afterwards? and had Lord W — taken a window, and 
which was he? I may mention the noble marquess's 
name, as he was not at the exhibition. A pseudo W— 
was pointed out in an opposite window, towards whom 
all the people in our neighbourhood looked eagerly, and 
with great respect too. The mob seemed to have no 
sort of ill-will against him, but sympathy and admiration. 
This noble lord's personal, courage and strength has won 
the plebs over to him. Perhaps his exploits against 
policemen have occasioned some of this popularity; for 
the mob hates them, as children the schoolmaster. 

Throughout the whole four hours, however, the mob 
was extraordinarily gentle and good-humoured. At first 
we had leisure to talk to the people about us; and I re- 
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commend X — ^*s brother senators of both sides of the 
house to see more of this same people and to appreciate 
them better. Honourable members are battling and 
struggling in the House; shouting, yelling, crowing, hear- 
hearing, pooh-pooh-ing, making speeches of three columns, 
and gaming "great Conservative triumphs j'*^ or "signal 
successes of the Eeform cause," as the case may be. 
Three hundred and ten gentlemen of good fortune, and 
able for the most part to quote Horace, declare solemnly 
that unless Sir Robert comes in, the nation is ruined. 
Three hundred and fifteen on the other side swear their 
great gods that the safety of the empire depends upon 
Lord John; and to this end they quote Horace too. 
I declare that I have never been in a great London 
crowd without thinking of what they call the two "great" 
parties in England with wonder. For which of the two 
great leaders do these people care, I pray you? When 
Lord Stanley withdrew his Irish bill the other night, 
were they in transports of joy, like worthy persons who 
read the Qlohe and the Chronicle? or when he beat the 
ministers, were they wild with delight, like honest 
gentlemen who read the Post and the Times? Ask 
yonder ragged fellow, who has evidently frequented 
debating-clubs, and speaks with good sense and shrewd 
good-nature. He cares no more for Lord John than he 
does for Sir Robert; and, with due respect be it said, 
would mind very little if both of them were ushered out 
by Mr. Ketch, and took their places under yonder black 
beam. What are the two great parties to him, and 
those like him? Sheer wind, hollow humbug, absurd 
claptraps; a silly mummery of dividing and debating, 
which does not in the least, however it may turn, affect 
Ids condition. It has been so ever since the happy days 
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when Whigs and Tories b^an; and a pretty pastime no 
doubt it is for both. August parties, great balances of 
Bril^h fireedom: are not the two sides quite as active, 
and eager, and loud, as at their very birth, and ready 
to fight for place as stoutly as ever they fought before? 
But, lo! in the meantime, whilst you are jangling and 
brawling over the accounts, Populus, whose estate you 
have administered while he was an infant, and could 
not take care of himself — Populus has been growing 
and growing, till he is every bit as wise as his guardians. 
Talk to our ragged friend. He is not so polished, per- 
haps, as a member of the Oxford and Cambridge Club; 
he has not been to Eton; and never read Horace in his 
life: but he can think just as soundly as the best of 
you; he can speak quite as strongly in his own rough 
way; he has been reading aU sorts of books of late years, 
and gathered together no little information. He is as 
good a man as the common run of us; £uid there are ten 
million more men in the country as good as he, — ten 
million, for whom, we in our infinite superiority, are 
acting as guardians, and to whom, in our bounty, we 
give — exactly nothing. Put yourself in their position, 
worthy sir. You and a hundred others find yourselves 
in some lone place, where you set up a government. 
You take a chief, as is natural; he is the cheapest order- 
keeper in the world. You establish half-a-dozen worthies, 
whose families you say shall have the privilege to legis- 
late for you for ever: half-a-dozen more, who shall be 
appointed by a choice of thirty of the rest: and the other 
cdxty, who shall have no choice, vote, place, or privilege, 
at aU.. Honourable sir, suppose that you are one of the 
last sixty: how will you feel, you who have intelligence, 
passions, honest pride, as weU as youi Tia\!^c^"vix\ \kss^ 
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will you feel towards your equals, in whose hands lie 
all the power and all the property of the community? 
Would you love and honour ttiem, tamely acquiesce in 
their superiority, see their privileges, and go yourself 
disregarded without a pang? you are not a man if you 
would. I am not talking of right or wrong, or debating 
questions of government. But ask my friend there, with 
tiie ragged elbows and no shirt, what he thinks? You 
have your party, Conservative or Whig, as it may be. 
You believe that an aristocracy is an institution neces- 
sary, beautiful, aud virtuous. You are a gentleman, in 
other words, and stick by your party. 

And our friend with the elbows (the crowd is 
thickening hugely all this time) sticks by his. Talk to 
him of Whig or Tory, he grins at them; of virtual repre-, 
sentation, pish! He is a democrat y and will stand by his 
friends, as you by yours; and they are twenty millions, 
his friends, of whom a vast minority, now a majority a. 
few years hence, will be as good as you. In the mean- 
time we shall continue electing, and debating, and 
dividing, and having every day new triumphs for the 
glorious cause of Conservatism, or the glorious cause of 

Eeform, until — 

« « # « « 

What is the meaning of this unconscionable republican 
tirade — a proposy of a hanging? Such feelings, I 
think, must come across any man in a vast multitude 
like this. What good sense and intelligence have most, 
of the people by whom you are surrounded; how much 
sound humour does one hear bandied about from one to 
another? A great number of coarse phrases are used, 
that would make ladies in drawing-rooms blush; 
but the morala of the men axe ^od and hearty. A raga- 
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muffin in the crowd (a powdery baker in a white sheep's- 
wool cap) uses some indecent expression to a woman 
near: Hiere is an instant cry of shame, which silences 
the man, and a dozen people are ready to give the 
woman protection. The crowd has grown very dense by 
this time, it is about six o'clock, and there is great 
heaving, and pushing, and swaying to and fro; but round 
the women the men have formed a circle, and keep 
them as much as possible out of the rush and trample. 
In one of the houses near us, a gallery has been formed 
on the roof. Seats were here let, and a number of per- 
sons of various degrees were occupying them. Several 
tipsy, dissolute-looking young men, of the Dick Swiveller 
cast, were in this gallery. One was lolling over the 
sunshiny tiles, with a fierce sodden face, out of which 
came a pipe, and which was shaded by long matted 
hair, and a hat cocked very much on one side. This 
gentleman was one of a party, which had evidently not 
been to bed on Sunday night, but had passed it in some 
of those delectable night-houses in the neighbourhood of 
Covent Ghtrden. The debauch was not over yet, and the 
women of the party were giggling, drinking, and romping, 
as is the wont of these delicate creatures; sprawling 
here and there, and falling upon the knees of one or 
other of the males. Their scarfs were off their shoulders, 
and you saw the sun shining down upon the bare white 
flesh, and the shoulder -points glittering like burning 
glasses. The people about us were very indignant at 
some of the proceedings of this debauched crew, and at 
last raised up such a yell as Mghtened them into shame, 
and they were more orderly for the remainder of the 
day. The windows of the shops opposite began to fill 
apace, and our before -mentioned MeniQi Vv^ ^»^5^^ 
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elbows pointed out a celebrated fashionable character 
who occupied one of them; and, to our surprise, knew 
as much about him as the Court Journal or the Morning 
Post Presently he entertained us with a long and pretty 
accurate account of the history of Lady — , and indulged 
in a judicious criticism upon her last work. I have met 
with many a country gentleman who had not read half 
as many books as this honest fellow, this shrewd prole- 
taire in a black shirt. The people about him took up 
and carried on- the conversation very knowingly, and 
were very little behind him in point of information. It 
was just as good a company as one meets on common 
occasions. I was in a genteel crowd in one of the 
galleries at the Queen's coronation; indeed, in point of 
intelligence, the democrats were quite equal to the aristo- 
crats. How many more such groups were there in this 
immense multitude of nearly forty thousand, as some 
say? How many more such throughout the country? 
I never yet, as I said before, have been in an English 
mob, wittiout the same feeling for the persons who com- 
posed it, and without wonder at the vigorous, orderly 
good sense, and intelligence of the people. 

The character of the crowd was as yet, however, 
quite festive. Jokes bfimdying about here and there, and 
joUy laughs breaking out. Some men were endeavouring 
to climb up a leaden pipe on one of the houses. The 
landlord came out and endeavoured with might and 
main, to pull them down. Many thousand eyes turned 
upon this contest immediately. All sorts of voices issued 
from the crowd, Euid uttered choice expressions of slang. 
"When one of the men was pulled down by the leg, the 
waves of this black mob-ocean laughed innumerably; 
when one feUow slipped away, scrambled up the pipe^ 
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and made good his lodgment on the shelf, we were all 
made happy, and encouraged him hy loud shouts of ad- 
miration. What is there so particularly delightful in 
the spectacle of a man clamhering up a gas-pipe? Why 
were we kept for a quarter of an hour in deep interest 
gazing upon this remarkahle scene? Indeed it is hard 
to say: a man does not know what a fool he is until he 
tries; or, at least, what mean follies will amuse him. 
The other day I went to Astleys and saw clown come 
in with a foolscap and pinafore, and six small hoys who 
represented his school-fellows. To them enters school- 
master; horses clown, and flogs him hugely on the hack 
part of his pinafore. I never read anything in Swift, 
JBoz, Eahelais, Fielding, Paul de Kock, which delighted 
me so much as this sight, and caused me to laugh *so 
profoundly. And why? What is there so ridiculous in 
the sight of one miserably rouged man heating another 
on the breech? Tell us where the fun lies in this and 
the before-mentioned episode of the gas-pipe? Vast, in- 
deed, are the capacities and ingenuities of the human 
soul that can find, in incidents so wonderfully small, 
means of contemplation and amusement. 

Beally the time passed away with extraordinary quick- 
nes^. A thousand things of the sort related here came 
to atmuse us. First the workmen knocking and hammer- 
ing j at the scaffold, mysterious clattering of blows was 
within it, and a ladder painted black was carried 

id, and into the interior of the edifice by a small 

i(e-door. We all looked at this little ladder and at each 

iier — things began to be very interesting. Soon came 

ftto^quad of policemen; stalwart, rosy-looking men, saying 

" [ich for city feedii^; well-dressed, well-limbed, and of 

ble good humour. They paced about the open 
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Bpace between the prison and the l^arriers which kept in 
the crowd from the scaffold. The front line, as far as 
I could see, was chiefly occupied by blackguards and 
boys — professional persons, no doubt, who saluted the 
policemen on their appearance with a volley of jokes and 
ribaldry. As far as I could judge from faces, there were 
more blackguards of sixteen and seventeen, than of any 
maturer age; stunted, sallow, ill-grown lads, in rugged 
fustian scowling about There were a considerable num- 
ber of girls, too, of the same age; one that Cruikshank 
and Boz might have taken as a study for Nancy. The 
girl was a young thief's mistress evidently; if attacked, 
ready to reply without a particle of modesty; could give 
as good ribaldry as she got; made no secret (and there 
were several inquiries) as to her profession and means 
of livelihood. But with all this, there was something 
good about the girl; a sort of devil-may-care candour and 
simplicity that one could not fail to see. Her answers 
some of the coarse questions put to her, were very 
^.ady and good-humoured. She had a friend with her 
of the same age and class, of whom she seemed to be 
very fond, and who looked up to her for protection. 
Botii of these women had beautiful eyes. Devil-may- 
care's were extraordinarily bright and blue, an admirtbly 
fair complexion, and a large red mouth full of wtdte 
teeth. Au reste, ugly, stunted, thick-limbed, and by 
no means a beauty. Her friend could not be more tlwn 
fifteen. They were not in rags, but had greasy cofkm 
shawls, and old, faded, rag-shop bonnets. I was curid 
to look at them, having in late fashionable novels, rd 
many accounts of such personages. Bah! What figmej 
these novelists tell us! Boz, who knows life well, knof 
that bis Miss Nancy i& the mo^t ^uaioal fantastical 
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sonage possible; no more like a thief's mistress than one 
of Gessner's shepherdesses resembles a real country wench. 
He dare not teU the tnith concerning snch young ladies. 
They have, no doubt, virtues like other human crea- 
tures; nay, their position engenders virtues that are not 
called into exercise among other women. But on these 
an honest painter of human nature has no right to dwell; 
not being able to paint the whole portrait, he has no 
right to present one or two favourable points as cha- 
racterising the whole; and therefore, in fact, had better--^ 
leave the picture alone altogether. The new French li- 
terature is essentially false and worthless from this very 
error — the writers giving us favourable pictures of 
monsters (and, to say nothing of decency or morality), 
pictures quite untrue to nature. 

But yonder, glittering through the crowd in Newgate 
Street — see, the Sheriffs' carriages are slowly making- 
their way. We have been here three hours! Is it pos- 
sible that they can have passed so soon? Close to the 
barriers where we are, the mob has become so dense that 
it is with difficulty a man can keep his feet. Each man, 
however, is very careful in protecting the women, and 
all are full of jokes and good-humour. The windows of 
the shops opposite are now pretty nearly filled by the 
persons who hired them. Mauy young dandies are there 
with mustachios and cigars; some quiet, fat, family par- 
ties, of simple, honest tradesmen and their wives, as we 
fancy, who are looking on with the greatest imaginable 
jcalnmess, and sipping their tea. Yonder is the sham 
(Lord W — , who is flinging various articles among the 
J crowd; one of his companions, a tail, burly man with 
large mustachios, has provided himself with a squirt, and 
is aspersing the mob with brandy and -Nfi^^et* ^^'^^'^ 
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gentleman! high-bred aristocrat! genuine lover of humour 
and wit! I would walk some miles to see thee on the 
tread-mill, thee Emd thy Mohawk crew! 

We tried to get up a hiss against these ruffians, but 
only had a trifling success; the crowd did not seem to 
think their offence very heinous; and our friend, the 
philosopher in the ragged elbows, who had remained 
near us all the time, was not inspired with any such 
savage disgust at the proceedings of certain notorious 
young gentlemen, as I must confess fills my own parti- 
cular bosom. He only said, "So and so is a lord, and 
they'll let him off," and then discoursed about Lord 
Ferrers being hanged. The philosopher knew the history 
pretty well, and so did most of the Httle knot of per- 
sons about him, and it must be a gratifying thing for 
young gentlemen to find that their actions are nmde the 
subject of this kind of conversation. 

Scarcely a word had been said about Courvoisier all 
this time. We were all, as far as I could judge, in just 
such a frame of mind as men are in when they are 
squeezing at the pit-door of a play, or pushing for a re- 
view or a lord mayor's show. We asked most of the 
men who were near us, whether they had seen many 
executions? most of them had, the philosopher especially; 
whether the sight of them did any good? "For the 
matter of that, no; people did not care about them at 
all; nobody ever thought of it after a bit" A country- 
man, who had left his drove in Smithfield, said the same 
thing; he had seen a man hanged at York, and spoke o^ 
the ceremony with perfect good sense, and in a quiet, 
sagacious way. 

J. S — , the famous wit, now dead, had, I recollect, 
a good story upon the subject of executing, and of the 
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error which the punishment inspires. After Thistlewood 

nd his companions were hanged, their heads were taken 

f£, according to the sentence^ and the executioner , as 

le severed each, held it up to the crowd, in the proper 

rthodox way, saying, "Here is the head of a traitor!" 

Lt the sight of ttie first ghastly head the people were 

track with terror, and a general expression of disgust 

nd fear broke from them. The second head was looked 

t also with much interest, but the excitement regarding 

he third head diminished. When the executioner had 

ome to the last of the heads, he lifted it up, but, by 

ome clumsiness, allowed it to drop. At this the crowd 

'elled out, ^'Ah, Butter-fingers!" — the excitement had 

massed entirely away. The punishment had grown to be 

. joke — Butter-fingers was the word — a pretty com- 

aentary, indeed, upon the august nature of public exe- 

utions, and the awful majesty of the law. 

It was past seven now; the quarters rang and passed 

way; the crowd began to grow very eager and more 

[uiet, and we turned back every now and then and 

ooked at St. Sepulchre^s clock. Half an hour, twenty- 

Lve minutes. What is he doing now? He has his irons 

>ff by this time. A quarter: he's in the press-room now, 

Lo doubt. ]N'ow at last we had come to think about the 

oan we were going to see hanged. How slowly the 

lock crept over the last quarter! Those who were able 

turn round and see (for the crowd was now extraor-- 

linarily dense), chronicled the time, eight minutes, five 

oinutes; at last — ding, dong, dong, dongi — the bell 

s tolling the chimes of eight 

« « « « « 

Between the writing of this line and « the last, the 
)en has been put down, as the reader xqa^ wvY^aefo^ ^jssA. 

Thackeray, Miscellanies* F. "\5> 
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the person who is addressing him has gone through a 
pause of no very pleasant thoughts and recollections. 
The whole of the sickening, ghaatly, wicked scene passes 
before the eyes again; and, indeed, it is an awful one 
to see, and very hard and painful to describe. 

As the clock began to strike, an immense sway and 
movement swept over the whole of that vast dense crowd. 
They were all uncovered directly, and a great murmur 
arose, more awful, bizarre y and indescribable than any 
sound I had ever before heard. Women and children 
began to shriek horridly. I don^t know whether it was 
the bell I heard; but a dreadful, quick, feverish kind 
of jangling noise, mingled with the noise of the people, 
and lasted for about two minutes. The scaffold stood 
before us, tenantless and black; the black chain was 
hanging down ready from the beam. Nobody canie. "He 
has been respited," some one said; another said, "He 
has killed himself in prison." 

Just then, from under the black prison-door, a pale, 
quiet head peered out. It was shockingly bright and 
distinct; it rose up directly, and a man in black appeared 
on the scaffold, and was silently followed by about four 
more dark figures. The first was a tall grave man: we 
all knew who the second man was. '^That^s he — 
that's he!" you heard the people say, as the devoted 
man came up. 

I have seen a cast of the head since, but, indeed, 
should never have known it. Courvoisier bore his punish- 
ment like a man, and walked very firmly. He wa|p 
dressed in a new black suit, as it seemed; his shirt wad 
open. His arms were tied in front of him. He opened 
his hands in a helpless kind of way, and clasped them 
once or twice together. He turned his head here and 
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there, and looked about him for an instant with a wild, 
imploring look. His mouth was contracted into a sort of 
pitrM. smile. He went and placed himself at once under 
the beam, with his face towards St Sepulchre's. The 
tall, grave man in black twisted him round swiftly in 
the other direction, and, drawing from his pocket a night- 
cap, pulled it tight over the patient's head and face. 
I am not ashamed to say that I could look no more, 
but shut my eyes as the last dreadful act was going on, 
which sent this wretched, gmlty soul into the presence 
of God. 

If a public execution is beneficial — and beneficial 
it is, no doubt, or else the wise laws would not encourage 
forty thousand people to witness it — the next useful 
thing must be a full description of such a ceremony, and 
all its entourages^ and to this end the above pages are 
offered to the reader. How does an individual man feel 
Tinder it? In what way does he observe it, — how does 
he view all the phenomena connected with it, — what 
induces him, in the first instance, to go and see it, — 
and how is he moved by it afterwards? The writer has 
discarded the magazine "We" altogether, and spoken 
face to face with the reader, recording every one of the 
impressions felt by him as honestly as he could. 

I must confess, then (for "I" is the shortest word, 
and the best in this case), that the sight has left on my 
mind an extraordinary feeling of terror and shame. It 
seems to me that I have been abetting an act of fright- 
ful wickedness and violence, performed by a set of men. 
against one of their fellows; and I pray God that it may 
soon be out of the power of any man in England to 
witness such a hideous and degrading sight Forty thou- 

15* 
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sand persons (say the sheriffs), of all ranks and degrees; 

— mechanics, gentlemen, pickpockets, members of both 
houses of parliament, street-walkers, newspapei^writers, 
gather together before Newgate at a very early hour; the 
most part of them give up their natural quiet nighf s 
rest, in order to partake of this hideous debauchery, 
which is more exciting than sleep, or than wine, or the 
last new ballet, or any other amusement they can have. 
Pickpocket and peer each is tickled by the sight alike, and 
has that hidden lust after blood which influences our 
race, — government, a Christian government, gives us a 
feast every now and then: it agrees, that is to say, a 
majority in the two houses agrees, that for certain crimes 
it is necessary that a man should be hanged by the neck. 
Government commits the criminars soul to the mercy of 
God, stating that here on esurth he is to look for no 
mercy; keeps him for a fortnight to prepare, provides 
him with a clergyman to settle his religious matters (if 
there be time enough, but government can't wait); and 
on a Monday morning, the bell tolling, the clei^yman 
reading out the word of Gt>d, ''I am the resurrection and 
the life," "The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away,** 

— on a Monday morning, at eight o'clock, this man is 
placed under a beam, with' a rope connecting it and him; 
a plank disappears from under him, and those who have 
paid for good places may see the hands of the govern- 
ment agent, Jack Ketch, coming up from his black hole, 
and seizing the prisoner's legs, and pulling them, until 
he is quite dead — strangled. 

Many persons, and well-informed newspapers, say 
that it is mawkish sentiment to talk in this way, mor\nd 
humanity, cheap philanthropy, that any man can get ap 
and preach about There is the Observer^ for instaiice, a 
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paper conspicuous for the tremendous sarcasm which 
distinguishes its articles, and which falls cruelly foul of 
the Morning Herald. "Courvoisier is dead," says the 
Observer! he "died as he had lived — a yillain; a lie 
was in his mouth. Peace be to his ashes. We war not 
with the dead." What a magnanimous Observer! From 
this, Observer turns to the Herald^ and says, ^^Mat 
justitia mat coelum" So much for the Herald. 

We quote from memory, and the quotation from the 
Observer possibly is, — De mortuis nil nisi bonum; or, 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico; or, Sera nunquam est ad 
bonos mores via; or, Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
emollit mores nee sinit esse feros; all of which pithy Eo- 
man apophthegms would apply just as weU. 

"Peace be to his ashes. He died^ villain." This is 
both benevolence and reason. Did he die a villain? The 
Observer does not want to destroy him body and soul, 
evidently, from that pious wish that his ashes should be 
at peace. Is the next Monday but one afrer the sen- 
tence the time necessary for a villain to repent in? May 
a man not require more leisure — a week more — six 
months more — before he has been able to make his 
repentance sure before him who died for us all? — for 
all, be it remembered, — not alone for the judge and 
jury, or for the sheriffs, or for the executioner who is 
puUing down the legs of the prisoner, — but for him 
too, murderer and criminal as he is, whom we are killing 
for his crime. Do we want to kill him, body and soul? 
Heaven forbid! My lord in the black cap specially 
prays, that Heaven may have mercy on him; but he 
must be ready by Monday morning. 

Look at the documents which came from the prison of 
this imhappy Courvoisier during the few days which 
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passed between his trial and execution. Were ever 
letters more painful to read? At first, his statements 
are false, coniiaditjtory, lying. He has not repented then. 
His last declaration seems to be honest, as far as the 
relation of the crime goes. But read the rest of his 
statement, the account of his personal history, and the 
crimes which he committed in his young days, — then, 
"how the evil thought came to him to put his hand to 
the work," — it is evidently the writing of a mad, 
distracted man. The horrid gaUows is perpetually before 
him; he is wild with dread and remorse. Clei^men are 
with him ceaselessly; religious tracts are forced into his 
hands; night and day they ply him with the heinousness 
of his crime, and exhortations to repentance. Bead 
through that last paper of his; by Heaven, it is pitiful 
to read it See the Scripture phrases brought in now 
and anon; the peculiar terms of tract-phraseology (I do 
not wish to speaJk of these often meritorious publications 
with disrespect); one knows too well how such language 
is learned, — imitated from the priest at the bedside, 
eagerly seized and appropriated, and confounded by the 
poor prisoner. 

But murder is such a monstrous crime (this is the 
great argument), — when a man has killed another it 
is natural that he should be killed. Away with your 
foolish sentimentalists who say no — it is natural. That 
is the word, and a fine philosophical opinion it is — 
philosophical and Christian. Kill a man, and you must 
be killed in turn; that is the unavoidable sequitur. You 
may talk to a man for a year upon the subject, and he 
will always reply to you, it is natural, and therefore it 
must be done. Blood demands blood. 

Does it? The system oi (^0TCL^^\^<^iioi:va might be 
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carried on ad infinitum, — an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a toothy as by the old Mosaic law. But (putting the 
tact out of the question, that we have had this statute 
repealed by the Highest Authority), why, because you 
lose your eye is that of your opponent's to be extracted 
likewise? Where k the reason for the practice? And 
yet it is just as natural as the death dictum, founded 
precisely upon the same show of sense. Knowing, how- 
ever, that revenge is not only evil, but useless, we have 
given it up on all minor points. Only to the last we 
stick firm, contrary though it be to reason and to 
Christian law. 

There is some talk, too, of the terror which the sight 
of this spectacle inspires, and of this we have endeavoured 
to give as good a notion as we can in the above pages. 
I fully confess that I came away down Snow Hill that 
morning with a disgust for murder, but it was for the 
murder I saw done. As we made our way through the 
immense crowd, we came upon two little girls of eleven 
and twelve years: one of them was crying bitterly, and 
begged, for Heaven's sake, that some one would lead her 
from that horrid place. This was done, and the children 
were carried into a place of safety. We asked the elder 
girl — a very pretty one — what brought her into such 
a neighbourhood? The child grinned knowingly, and 
said, "WeVe koom to see the mon hanged!" Tender 
law, that brings out babes upon such errands, and 
provides them with such gratifying moral spectacles! 

This is the 20th of July, and I may be permitted 
for my part to declare that, for the last fourteen days, so 
salutary has the impression of the butchery been upon 
me, I have had the man's face continually before my 
eyes; that I can see Mr. Ketch at this TwycasDJi., ^w^iSa^ ^!ss^ 
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easy air, taking the rope tcom his pocket; that I feel 
myself ashamed and degraded at the hratal curiosity 
which took me to that brutal sight; and that I pray to 
Almighty God to cause this disgraceful sin to pass from 
among us, and to cleanse our land of blood. 
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GEORGE DE BARNWELL. 

BY SIR E. L. B. L., BABT. 

In the Morning of Life the Truthful wooed the 
Beautiful, and their offspring was Love. Like his Divine 
parents y He is eternal. He has his Mother's ravishing 
smile; his Father's steadfast eyes. He rises every day, 
&esh and glorious as the untired Sun-Gbd. He is Eros, 
the eter young. Dark, dark were this world of ours 
Imd either Divinity left it — dark without the day- 
beams of the Latonian Charioteer, darker yet without the 
isedal Smile of the God of the Other Bow! Dost know 
tiim, reader? 

Old is he, Eros, the ever young! He and Time were 
children together. Chronos shall die, too; but Love is 
imperishable. Brightest of the Divinities, where hast 
thou not been sung? Other worships pass away; the 
Ldolfl for whom pyramids were raised lie in the desert 
crumbling and almost nameless; the Olympians are fled, 
flieir fanes no longer rise among the quivering olive- 
groves of nissus, or crown the emendd-islets of the 
Eunethyst ^gean! These are gone, but thou remainest. 
There is still a garland for thy temple, a heifer for thy 

* Originally pablished in Punch, ander tlie tiUe of "Punoti's Prize 
Novelists.*' 
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stone. A heifer? Ah, many a darker sacrifice. Other 
blood is shed at thy altars. Remorseless One, and the 
Poet Priest who miidsters at thy Shrine draws his au- 
guries from the bleeding hearts of men! 

While Love hath no end, Can the Bard ever cease 
singing? In Kingly and Heroic ages, 't was of Kings 
and Heroes that the Poet spake. But in these, our times, 
the Artisan hath his voice as well as the Monarch. The 
people To-Day is King, and we chronicle his woes, as 
They of old did the sacrifice of the princely Iphigenia, 
or the fate of the crowned Agamemnon. 

Is Odysseus less august in his rags than in his purple? 
Fate, Passion, Mystery, the Victim, the Avenger, the Hate 
that arms, the Furies that tear, the Love that bleeds, are 
not these with us Still? are not these still the weapons 
of the Artist? the colours of his palette? the chords of 
his lyre? Listen! I tell thee a tale — not of Kings — 
but of Men — not of Thrones, but of Love, and Grief, 
and Crime. Listen, and but once more. 'T is for the last 
time (probably) these fingers shall sweep the strings. 

E. L. B. L. 

NOONDAY IN CHEPE. 

*T was noonday in Chepe. High Tide in the mighty 
River City! — its banks well nigh overflowing with the 
myriad-waved Stream of Man! The toppling wains, 
be£uing the produce of a thousand marts; the gilded 
equipage of the Millionary; the humbler, but yet larger 
vehicle from the green metropolitan suburbs (the Hanging 
Gardens of our Babylon), in which every traveller might 
for a modest remuneration, take a repilblican seat; the 
mercenary caroche, with its private freight; the brisk 
curricle of the letter-carrier, robed in royal scarlet; these 
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and a thousand others were labouring and pressing on- 
ward, and locked and bound and hustling together in the 
narrow channel of Ghepe. The imprecations of the 
charioteers were terrible. From the noble's broidered 
hammer-cloth, or the driving-seat of the common coach, 
each driver assailed the other with floods of ribald satire. 
The pavid matron within the one vehicle (speeding to 
the Bank for her semestrial pittance) shrieked and 
trembled; the angry Dives hastening to his office (to add 
another thousand to his heap), thrust his head over the 
blazoned panels, and displayed an eloquence of objurga- 
tion which his very Menials could not equal; the daunt- 
less street urchins, as they gaily threaded the Labyrinlli 
of life, enjoyed the perplexities and quarrels of the 
scene, and exacerbated the already furious combatants 
by their poignant infantile satire. And the Philosopher, 
as he regarded the hot strife and struggle of these Can- 
didates in the race for Gold, thought with a sigh of the 
Truthful and the Beautiful, and walked on, melancholy 
and serene. 

*T was noon in Chepe. The ware-rooms were thronged. 
The flaunting windows of the mercers attracted many a 
purchaser: the glittering panes behind which Birmingham 
had glazed its simulated silver, induced rustics to pause: 
although only noon, the savory odours of the Cook Shops 
tempted the over hungry citizen to the bun of Bath, or 
to the fragrant potage that mocks the turtle's flavoui: — 
the turtle! dapibus supremi grata testudo Jovial I 
am an Alderman when I think of thee! Well: it was 
noon in Chepe. 

But were all battling for gain there? Among the many 
brilliant shops whose casements shone upon Chepe, there 
stood one a century back (about which period our tale 
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opens) devoted to the sale of Colonial produce. A rudely 
carved image of a negro, with, a fantastic plume and 
apron of variegated feathers, decorated the lintel. The 
East and West had sent their contributions to replenish 
the window. 

The poor slave had toiled, died perhaps, to produce 
yon pyramid of swarthy sugar marked "Only 6^rf." — 
That catty box, on which was the epigraph "Steono 
Family Congo only ds. d d. ," was from the country of 
Confotzee — that heap of daik produce bore the legend 
"TRY OUR REAL NUT" — 'T was Cocoa — and that 
nut the Cocoa-nut, whose milk has refreshed the traveller 
and perplexed the natural philosopher. The shop in 
question was, in a word, a Gfrocer's. 

In the midst of the shop and its gorgeous contents 
sat one who, to judge from his appearance (though t was 
a difficult task, as, in sooth, his back was turned), had 
just reached that happy period of life when the Boy is 
expanding into the Man. Youth, Youth! Happy and 
Beautiful! fresh and roseate dawn of life; when the 
dew yet lies on the flowers, ere they have been scorched 
and withered by Passion's fiery Sun! Inmiersed in 
thought or study, and indiflferent to the din around him, 
sate the boy. A careless guardian was he of the treasiu^s 
confided to him. The crowd passed in Chepe; he never 
marked it. The sun shone on Chepe; he only asked that 
it should iUumine the page he read. The knave might 
filch his treasures; he was heedless of the knave. The 
customer might enter; but his book was all in aU to 
him. 

And indeed a customer was there; a little hand was 
tapping on the counter with a pretty impatience; a pair 
of arch eyeB were gazing at the Boy, admiring, perhaps, 
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his manly proportions through the homely and, tightened 
garments he wore. 

^' Ahem! sir! I say, young man!" the customer ex- 
claimed. 

" Ton (Tapatneibomenos prosephe,^* read on the Student, 
his voice choked with emotion. "What language!" he 
said: "How rich, how nohle, how sonorous! prosephe 
podas — " 

The customer hurst out into a fit of lau^ter so shrill 
and cheery, that the young Student could not but turn 
round, and blushing, for the first time remarked her. 
"A pretty Grocer's boy you are," she cried, "with your 
applepiebomenos and your French and lingo. Am I to 
be kept waiting for hever?" 

"Pardon, fair Maiden," said he, with high-bred cour- 
tesy; "T was not French I read, *t was the Godlike lan- 
guage of the blind old bard. In what can I be service- 
able to ye, lady?" and to spring from his desk, to smooth 
his apron, to stand before her the obedient Shop Boy, 
the Poet no more, was the work of a moment 

"I might have prigged this box of figs," the damsel 
said good-naturedly, "and you *d never have turned round." 

"They came from the country of Hector," the boy 
said. "Would you have currants, lady? These once 
bloomed in the island gardens of the blue -^gean. They 
are uncommon fine ones, and the figure is low; they're 
fourpence-hal^nny a pound. Would ye mayhap make 
trial of our teas? We do not advertise, as some folks 
do: but sell as low as any other house." 

" You 're precious young to have all these good things," 
the girl exclaimed, not unwilling, seemingly, to prolong 
the conversation. "If I was you, and stood behind the 
counter, I should be eating figs the Yrhol^ ^«^ ^ftTi%^ 
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"Time was," answered the lad, "and not long since 
I thought so, too. I thought I never should be tired of 
figs. But my old uncle bade me take my fill, and now 
in sooth I am aweary of them.*' 

"I think you gentlemen are always so," the coquette 
said. 

"Nay, say not so, fair stranger!" the youth replied, 
his face kindling as he spoke, and his eagle eyes flashing 
fire. "Figs pall; but 0! the Beautiful never does. Figs 
rot; but 0! the Truthful is eternal. I was bom, lady, 
to grapple with the Lofty and the Ideal. My soul yearns 
for the Visionary. I stand behind the counter, it is true; 
but I ponder here upon the deeds of heroes, and muse 
over the thoughts of sages. What is grocery for one 
who has ambition? What sweetness hath Muscovado to 
him who hath tasted of Poesy? The Ideal, lady, I often 
think, is the true Eeal, and the Actual but a visionary 
hallucination. But pardon me; with what may I serve 
thee?" 

"I came only for sixpenn'orth of tea-dust," the girl 
said, with a faltering voice; "but 0, I should like to 
hear you speak on for ever!" 

Only for sixpenn'orth of tea-dust? Girl, thou earnest 
for other things! Thou lovedst his voice? Syren! what 
was the witchery of thine own? He deftly made up the 
packet, and placed it in the little hand. She paid for 
her small purchase, and, with a farewell glance of her 
lustrous eyes, she left him. She passed slowly through 
the portal, and in a moment more was lost in tiie crowd. 
It was noon in Chepe. And George de Barnwell was 
alone. 
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GEORGE DE BARNWELL. — VOL. n. 

We haye selected the following episodical chapter In 
preference to anything relating to the mere story of 
George BamweU, with which most readers are fa- 
miliar. 

Up to this passage (extracted from the beginning of 
VoL ii.) the tale is briefly thus: — 

The rogue of a Millwood has come back every day 
to the grocer's shop in Chepe, wanting some sugar, or 
some nutmeg, or some figs, half-a-dozen times in, the 
week. 

She and George de Barnwell have vowed to each other 
an eternal attachment. 

This fl.ame acts violently upon George. His bosom 
swells with ambition. His genius breaks out pro- 
digiously. He talks about the Good, the Beautiful, the 
Ideal, &c., in and out of all season, and is virtuous and 
eloquent almost beyond belief — in fact like Devereux, 
or P. Clifford, or E. Aram, Esquires. 

Inspired by Millwood & Love, George robs the till, 
and mingles in the world which he is destined to orna- 
ment. He outdoes all the dandies, all the wits, all the 
scholars, and all the voluptuaries of the age — an in- 
definite period of time between Queen Anne and 
George IE. — dines with Curll at St John's Gbte, pinks 
Colonel Charteris in a duel behind Montague House, is 
initiated into the intrigues of the Chevalier St. George, 
whom he entertains at his sumptuous pavilion at 
Hampstead> and likewise in disguise at the shop in 
Cheapside. 

His uncle, the owner of the shop, a surly curmudgeon 
with very little taste for the True and Beautiftil, has 

Thackeray, Miscellanies, V. 16 
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retired from biisiness to the pastoral village in Cam- 
bridgeshire from which the noble Bamwells came. George's 
cousin Annabel is, of course, consumed with a secret 
passion for him. 

Some trifling inaccuracies may be remarked in the 
ensuing brilliant little chapter; but it must be remem- 
bered that the author wished to present an age at a 
glance: and the dialogue is quite as fine and correct as 
that in the "Last of the Barons," or in "Eugene Aram," 
or other works of our author, in which Sentiment and 
History, or the True and Beautiful, are united. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

button's in pall mall. 

Those who frequent the dismal and enormous Man- 
sions of Silence which society has raised to Ennui in 
that Omphalos of town, PaU MaU, and which, because 
they knock you down with their dulness, are called 
Clubs no doubt; those who yawn from a bay-window in 
St James's Street, at a half-score of other dandies gaping 
from another bay-window over the way; those who con- 
sult a dreary evening paper for news, or satisfy them- 
selves with the jokes of the miserable Punchy hj vr j of 
wit; the men about town of the present day, in a word, 
can have but little idea of London some sik or eight 
score years back. Thou pudding-sided old dandy of Si 
James's Street, with thy lackered boots, thy dyed whis- 
kers, and thy suffocating waistband, what art thou fo 
thy brilliant predecessor in the same quarter? The 
Brougham from which thou descendest at the portal of 
the Carlton or the Travellers', is like every body else's; 
thy black coat has no more plaits, nor buttons, nor 
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fmcy in it than thy neighbour's; thy hat was made on 
the veiy block on which Lord Addlepate's was cast, who 
has just entered the Club before thee. You and he yawn to- 
gether out of the same omnibus-box every night; you fancy 
yourselyes men of pleasure; you fancy yourselves men of 
fashion; you fancy yourselves men of taste ; in fancy, in taste, 
in opinion, in philosophy, the newspaper legislates for you; 
it is there you get your jokes and your thoughts, and 
your facts and your wisdom — poor Pall Mall duUards. 
Stupid slaves of the press, on that ground which you at 
present occupy, there were men of wit and pleasure aad 
fashion, some five-aad-twenty lustres ago. 

We are at Button's — the well-known sign of the 
Turk's Head. The crowd of perriwigged heads at the 
windows — the swearing chairmen round the steps (the 
blazoned and coronalled panels of whose vehicles denote 
the lofty rank of their owners), — the throng of em- 
broidered beaux entering or departing, and rendering 
the air fragrant with the odours of pulviLlio and pomander, 
proclaim the celebrated resort of London's Wit and 
Fashion. It is the comer of Eegent Street. Carlton 
House has not yet been taken down. 

A stately gentleman iq crimson velvet and gold is 
sipping chocolate at one of the tables, in earnest converse 
with a Mend whose suit is likewise embroidered, but 
stained by time, or wine mayhap, or wear. A little 
deformed gentleman iq iron-gray is reading the Morning 
Chronicle newspaper by the fire, while a divine, with a 
broad brogae and a shovel hat and cassock, is talking 
freely with a gentleman, whose star and riband, as well 
as the unmistakeable beauty of his Phidian countenance, 
proclaims him to be a member of Britain's aristocracy. 

Two ragged youths, the one tall, gaunt, clumsy and 

16* 
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scrofulous, the other with a wild, careless, beautiM 
look, evidently iadicating Bace, are gazing in at the 
window, not merely at the crowd in the celebrated Club, 
but at Timothy, the waiter, who is removing a plate of 
that exquisite dish, the muffin (then newly invented), 
at the desire of some of the revellers within. 

"I would, Sam," said the wild youth to his com- 
panion, ''that I had some of my mother Macclesfield's 
gold, to enable us to eat of those cates and mingle with 
you springalds and beaux." 

"To vaunt a knowledge of the stoical philosophy," 
said the youth addressed as Sam, "might elicit a smile 
of incredulity upon the cheek of the parasite of pleasure; 
but there are moments in life when History fortifies en- 
durance: and past study renders present deprivation 
more bearable. If our peciiniary resources be exiguous, 
let our resolution, Dick, supply the deficiencies of For- 
tune. The muf^ we desire to-day would little benefit 
us to-morrow. Poor and hungry as we are, are we less 
happy, Dick, than yon listless voluptuary who banquets 
on the food which you covet?" 

And the two lads turned away up "Waterloo Place, 
and past the Parthenon Club-house, and disappeared 
to take a meal of cow-heel at a neighbouring cook's 
shop. Their names were Samuel Johnson and Bichard 



Meanwhile the conversation at Button's was fast and 
brilliant. "By Wood's thirteens, and the diwle go wid 
'em," cried the Church dignitary in the cassock, "is it 
in blue and goold ye are this morning. Sir Bichard, 
when you ought to be in seebles?" 

"Who's dead, Dean?" said the nobleman, the dean's 
companion. 
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"Faix, mee Lard Bolingbroke, as sure as mee name's 
Jonathan Swift — and I 'm not so sure of that neither, 
for who knows his father's name? — there's been a 
mighty cruel murther committed entirely. A child of 
Dick, Steele's has been barbarously slain, dthrawn, and 
quarthered, and it's Joe Addison yondtiier has done it. 
Ye should haye killed one of your own, Joe, ye thief of 
the world." 

''I!" said the amazed and Eight Honourable Joseph 
Addison; "I kill Dick's child! I was godfather to the 
last." 

"And promised a cup and never sent it," Dick eja- 
culated. Joseph looked grave. 

"The child I mean is Sir Roger de Coverley, Knight 
and Baronet. "What made ye kill him, ye savage Mohock? 
The whole town is in tears about the good knight; all 
the ladies at Church this afternoon were in mourning; 
all the booksellers are wild; and Lintot says not a third 
of the copies of the Spectator are sold siuce the death of 
the brave old gentleman." And the Dean of St. Patrick's 
pulled out the Spectator newspaper, containing the well- 
known passage r^ardiog Sir Roger^s death. "I bought 
it but now in * Wellington Street,* he said; the news- 
boys were howling aU down the Strand." 

"What a miracle is Genius — Genius, the Divine 
and Beautiful," said a gentleman leaning agaiost the 
same fire-place with the deformed cavalier in iron-gray, 
and addressing that individual, who was in fact Mr. 
Alexander Pope, "what a marvellous gift is this, and 
royal privilege of Art! To make the ideal more credible 
than tiie Actual: to enchain our hearts, to command our 
hopes, our regrets, our tears, for a mere brain -bom 
Emanation: to invest with life the Incorporeal, and to 
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gls^oTir the cloudy into substance, — these are the lofty 
privileges of the Poet, if I have read poesy aright; and 
I am as familiar with the sounds that rang from. Homer's 
lyre, as with the strains which celebrate the loss of 
Belinda's lovely locks'* (Mr. Pope blushed and bowed, 
highly delighted) — "these, I say, sir, are the privi- 
leges of the Poet — the Poietes — • liie Maker — he 
moves the world, and asks no lever; if he cannot charm 
death into life, as Orpheus feigned to do, he can create 
Beauty out of Kought, and defy Death by rendering 
Thought Eternal. Ho! Jemmy, another flask of Nantz." 

And the boy — for he who addressed the most 
brilliant company of wits in Europe was little more — 
emptied the contents of the brandy-flask into a silver 
flagon, and quaffed it gaily to the health of the com- 
pany assembled. 'Twas the third he had taken during 
the sitting. Presently, and with a graceful salute to 
the Society, he quitted the coffee-house, and was seen 
cantering on a magnificent Arab past the National 
Gallery. 

"Who is yon spark in blue aad silver? He beats 
Joe Addison, himself, in drinking, and pious Joe is the 
greatest toper in the three kingdoms," Dick Steele said, 
good-naturedly. 

"His paper in the Spectator beats thy best, Dick, 
thou sluggard," the Eight Honourable Mr. Addison ex- 
claimed. "He is the author of that famous No. 996, 
for which you have aU been giving me the credit.** 

"The rascal foiled me at capping verses,*' Dean Swift 
said, "and won a tenpenny piece of me, plague take 
him!** 

"He has suggested an emendation in my 'Komsx* 
which proves him a delicate scholar,** Mr. Pope exckimed. 
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"He knows more of the French king than any man 
I haye met with; and we must have an eye upon him," 
said Lord Bolinghroke, then Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and beckoning a suspicious-looking per- 
son who was drinking at a side-table, whispered to him 
something. 

Meantime who. was he? where was he, this youth 
who had struck all the wits of London with admiration? 
His galloping chaiger had returned to the City; his 
splendid court-suit was doffed for the citizen's gaberdine 
and grocer's humble apron. 

George de Barnwell was in Chepe — in Chepe, at 
the feet of Martha Millwood. 



GEORGE DE BARNWELL. — VOL. HI. 

THE CONDEMNED CELL. 

"Quid me mollibus implicas lacertis^ my EUinor? 
Nay,*' George added, a faint smile illumining his wan 
but noble features, "why speak to thee in the accents 
of the Roman poet, which thou comprehende^t not? 
Bright One, there be other things in Life, in Nature, in 
this Liscrutable Labyrinth, this Heart on which thou 
leanest, which are equally unintelligible to thee! Yes, 
my pretty one, what is the Unintelligible but the 
Ideal? what is the Ideal but the Beautiful? what the 
Beautiful but the Eternal? And the Spirit of Man that 
would commune with these is like Him who wanders by 
the thina poluphloishoio thala>8S€8, and shrinks awe-struck 
before that Azure Mystery.** 

Emily's eyes filled with fresh-gushing dew. "Speak 
on, speak ever thus, my George," she exclaimed. Bam- 
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well's chains rattled as the confiding girl clung to him. 
Eyen Snoggin, the Turnkey appointed to sit with the 
Prisoner, was affected by his noble and appropriate 
language, and also burst into tears. 

"You weep, my Snoggin,'* the Boy said; "and why? 
Hath life been so charming to me that I should wish 
to retain it? Hath Pleasure no after-Weariness? Am- 
bition no Deception; Wealth no Care; and Glory no 
Mockery? Psha! I am sick of Success, palled of 
Pleasure, weary of Wine and Wit, and — nay, start 
not, my Adelaide — and Woman. I fling away all 
these things as the Toys of Boyhood. life is the Soul's 
Nursery. I am a Man, and pine for the Illimitable! 
Mark you me! Has the Morrow any terrors for me, 
think ye? Did Socrates falter at his poison? Did 
Seneca blench in his bath? Did Brutus shirk the sword 
when his great stake was lost? Did even weak Cleo- 
patra shrink from the Serpent's fatal nip? and why 
should I? My great Hazard hath been played, and I 
pay my forfeit Lie sheathed in my heart, thou flfli»>iiTig 
Blade! Welcome to my Bosom, thou faithful Serpent; 
I hug thee, peace-bearing Image of the Eternal! Ha, 
the hemlock cup! Fill high, boy, for my soul is thirsty 
for the Infinite! Get ready the bath, Mends; prepare 
me for the feast To-morrow — bathe my limbs in 
odours, and put ointment in my hair." 

"BLas for a bath," Snoggin interposed, "they 're not 
to be ad in this ward of the prison; but I dussay 
Hemmy will git you a little hoil for your air." 

The Prisoned One laughed loud and merrily. "My 
guardian understands me not, pretty one — and thou? 
what sayst thou? from those dear lips methinks — plura 
sunt oscula guam aententias — I kiss away, thy tean, 
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dove! — they will flow apace when I am gone, then 
they will dry, and presently these fair eyes will shine 
on another, as they have beamed on poor George Bam- 
welL Yet wilt thou not all forget him, sweet one. He 
was an honest feUow, and had a kindly heart for all 
the world said — ** 

"That, that he had," cried the gaoler and the girl 
in voices gurgling with emotion. And you who read! 
you unconvicted Convict — you, murderer, though haply 
you have slain no one — you. Felon, in posse if not m 
esse — deal gently with one who has used the Oppor- 
tunity that has failed thee — and believe that the 
Truthful and the Beautiful bloom sometimes in the dock 

and the convicts tawny Gaberdine! 

« « « « « 

In the matter for which he suffered, George could 
never be brought to acknowledge that he was at aU in 
the wrong. "It may be an error of judgment," he said 
to the Venerable Chaplain of the gaol, "but it is no 
crime. Were it Crime, I should feel Eromorse. Where 
there is no remorse. Crime cannot exist. I am not 
sorry: therefore, I am innocent. Is the proposition a 
fair one?" 

The excellent Doctor admitted that it was not to be 
contested. 

"And wherefore, sir, should I have sorrow," the Boy 
resumed, "for ridding the world of a sordid worm;* of 

* This is a gross plagiarism: the above sentiment is expressed much 
more eloquently in the ingenious romance of Eugene Aram: ~ *'Tho 
burning desires I have known — the resplendent visions I have nursed — 
the sublime aspirings that have lifted mo so often from sense and clay: 
these tell me, that whether for good or ill, I am the thing of an im- 
mortality, and the creature of a God. *•**«•• 
I have destroyed a man noxious to the world! with the wealth by whiah he 
afflicted society, I have been the means of blessing many." 
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a mail whose very soul was dross, and who never had a 
feeling for the Truthful and the Beautiful? When I 
stood before my uncle in the moonlight, in the gardens 
of the ancestral halls of the De Bamwells, I felt that it 
was the Nemesis come to overthrow him. *Dog/ I said 
to the trembling slave, *tell me where thy Gold is. 
Thou hast no use for it I can spend it in relieving 
the Poverty on which thou tramplest; in aiding Science, 
which thou knowest not; in up-lifting Art, to which 
thou art blind. Give Gold, and thou art free.' But he 
spake not, and I slew him." 

"I would not have this doctrine vulgarly promul- 
gated," said the admirable chaplain, "for its general 
practice might chance to do harm. Thou, my son, the 
Kefined, the Gentle, the Loving and Beloved, the Poet 
and Sage, urged by what I cannot but think a grievous 
error, hast appeared as Avenger. Think what would be 
the world's condition, were men without any Yearning 
after the Ideal to attempt to reorganise Society, to 
redistribute Property, to avenge "Wrong." 

"A rabble of pigmies scaling Heaven," said the noble 
though misguided young Prisoner. "Prometheus was a 
Giant, and he fell." 

"Yes, indeed, my brave youth!" the benevolent Dr, 
Fuzwig exclaimed, clasping the Prisoner's marble and 
manacled hand; "and the Tragedy of To-morrow will 
teach the World that Homicide is not to be permitted 
even to the most amiable Genius', smd that the lover of 
the Ideal and the BeautiM, as thou art, my son, must 
respect the Eeal likewise." 

"Look! here is supper!" cried Barnwell gaily, "This 
is the Real, Doctor; let us respect it and fall to." He 
partook of tiie meal as joyously as if it had been one of 
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hiB early festals; but the worthy chaplain could scarcely 
eat it for tears. 



PHIL. FOGARTY. 

A TALE OP THE FIGHTING ONETY-ONETH. 
BT HARRT ROLLICKER. 

I. 

The gabion was ours. After two hours' fighting we 
were in possession of the first embrasure, and made our- 
selves as comfortable as circumstances would admit. Jack 
Delamere, Tom Delancy, Jerry Blake, the Doctor, and 
myself, sate down under a pontoon, and our servants 
laid out a hasty supper on a tumbril. Though Camba- 
c^res had escaped me so provokingly after I cut him 
down, his spoils were mine; a cold fowl and a Bologna 
sausage were found in the Marshal's holsters; and in the 
havresack of a French private who lay a corpse on the 
glacis, we found a loaf of bread, his three days' ration. 
Instead of salt, we had gun-powder; and you may be 
sure, wherever the Doctor was, a fiiask of good brandy 
was behind him in his instrument-case. We sate down 
and made a soldier's supper. The Doctor pulled a few 
of the delicious fruit from the lemon trees growing near 
(and round which the Carabiniers and the 24th Leger 
had made a desperate rally), aud punch was brewed in 
Jack Delamere's hehnet. 

"Faith, it never had so much wit in it before," said 
the Doctor, as he ladled out the drink. We all roared 
with laughing, except the guardsman, who was as savage 
as a Tuik at a christeniog. 
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**Buvez en" said old Sawbones to our French pri- 
soner; "ja vous fera du bien^ mon vieux coq!*^ and the 
Colonel, whose wound had been just dressed, eagerly 
grasped at the proffered cup, and drained it with a 
health to the donors. 

How strange are the chances of war! But half-aii- 
hour before he and I were engaged in mortal combat, 
and our prisoner was aU but my conqueror. Grappling 
with Cambac^res, whom I knocked from his horse, and 
was about to dispatch, I felt a lunge behind, which 
luckily was parried by my sabretache; a herculean grasp 
was at the next instant at my throat — I was on the 
ground — my prisoner had escaped, and a gigantic war 
rior in the uniform of a colonel of the regiment of Ar- 
tois glaring over me with pointed sword. 

"Rends toi, coquin!" said he. 

"Allez au Diable^ said I, "a Fogarty never surren- 
ders.'' 

I thought of my poor mother and my sisters, at the 
old house in Killaloo — I felt the tip of his blade be- 
tween my teeth — I breathed a prayer, and shut my 
eyes — when the tables were turned — the butt-end of 
Lanty Clancy's musket knocked the sword up and broke 
the arm that held it. 

" Thonamoundiaoul nabochUsh^** said the French of- 
ficer, with a curse in the purest Irish. It was lucky I 
stopped laughing time enough to bid Lanty hold c his 
hand, for the honest fellow would else have brained my 
gallant adversary. We were the better friends for our 
combat, as what gallant hearts are not? 

The breach was to be stormed at sunset, and like 
true soldiers we sate down to make the most of our 
time. The rogue of a Doctor took the liver-wing for his 
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hare — we gave the other to our guest, a prisoner; 
hose scoundrels Tom Delamere and Jack Delancy took 
he legs — and, faith, poor I was put off witii the 
dope's nose and a bit of the back. 

"How d'ye like his HoHness's fayture?** said Jerry 
Jlake. 

"Anyhow you'll have a merry thought/* cried the in- 
orrigible Doctor, and all the paity shrieked at the wit- 
icism. 

"Dc mortuis nil nisi bonum" said Jack, holding up 
he drumstick clean. 

"Faith, there 's not enough of it to make us chichm- 
earted^ anyhow," said I; "come, boys, lef s have a song." 

"Here goes," said Tom Delancy, and sung the fol- 
Dwing lyric, of his own composition: — 

''Dear Jack, this white mug that with Gainnesa I fill, 
And drink to the health of sweet Nan of the Hill, 
Was once Tommy Tos8pot*s, as Jovial a sot. 
As e'er drew a spiggot, or drainM a full pot — 
In drinking, all round *twas his Joy to surpass. 
And witli all merry tipplers he swiggM off his glass. 

"One morning in summer, while seated so snug, 
In the porch of his garden, discussing his jdg, 
Stern Death, on a sudden, to Tom did appear. 
And said ' Honest Thomas , come take your last bier ;* 
We kneaded tiis clay in the shape of this can, 
From which let us drink to the health of my Nan.** 

"Psha!" said the Doctor, "I've heard that song be- 
ore; here's a new one for you, boys!" aud Sawbones 
i^an, in a rich Corkagian voice — 

"YonVc all heard of Larry 0*Toole, 
Of the beautiftil town of Drumgoole; 

He had but one eye , 

To ogle ye by — 
O, murther, but that was ajew*l! 

A fool 
He made of de girls, dls 0*Toole« 
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***Twa8 he was the boy didii*t fail, 
That tack down jfataties and mail; 

He never would ahrink 

From any strong dthrink. 
Was it whiskey or Drogheda ale; 

I'm baU 
This Larry would swallow a paU. 

" O , many a night, at the bowl , 

With Larry I *ye sot cheek by Jowl ; 
He *s gone to his rest , 
Where there's dthrink of the best, 

And so let us give his old sowl 
A howl , 

For 'twas he made the noggin to rowl.'* 

I observed the French Coloners eye glisten, as he 
heard these well-known accents of his country; but 
we were too well-bred to pretend to remark his emo- 
tion. 

The sun was setting behind the mountains as our 
songs were finished; and each began to look out with 
some anxiety for the preconcerted signal, the rocket from 
Sir Hussey Vivian's quarters, which was to announce the 
recommencement of hostilities. It came just as the moon 
rose in her silver splendour, and ere the rocket-stick fell 
quivering to the earth at the feet of General Ficton and 
Sir Lowry Cole, who were at their posts at the head of 
the storming parties, nine hundred-and-ninety-nine guns 
in position opened their fire from our batteries, which 
were answered by a tremendous cannonade from iSLe 
fort 

"Who's going to dance?" said the Doctor, "the ball's 
begun. Ha! there goes poor Jack Delamere's head oift 
The ball chose a soft one, any how. Come here, Tim, 
till I mend your leg. Your wtfe has need only knit half 
as many stockings next year, Doolan, my boy. Faix! 
there goes a big one had well nigh stopped my talk- 
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ing; bedad! it baa snuffed the feather off my cocked 
Lat!" 

In this way, with eighty-four pounders roaring over 
UB like hail, the undaunted little Doctor pursued his 
jokes and his duty. That he had a feeling heart, 
all who served with him knew, and none more so 
than Philip Fogarty, the humble writer of this tale of 
war. 

Our embrasure was luckily bomb-proof, and the de- 
tachment of the Onety-oneth under my orders, suffered 
comparatively little. "Be cool, boys," I said; "it will 
be hot enou^ work for you ere long." The honest fel- 
bws answered with an Irish cheer. I saw that it af- 
fected our prisoner. 

"Count^man," said I, "I know you; but an Irish- 
man was never a traitor." 

** Tcdsez-vou8 ! ** said he, putting his finger to his Hp. 
C est la fortune de la ffuerre: if ever you come to Paris, 
ask for the Marquis d' O'Mahony, and I may render you 
the hospitality which your tyrannous laws prevent 
me from exercising in the ancestral halls of my own 
race." 

I shook him warmly by the hand as a tear bedimmed 
his eye. It was, then, the celebrated colonel of the Irish 
Brigade, created a Marquis by Napoleon on the field of 
Austerlitz! 

"Marquis," said I, "the country which disowns you 
is proud of you; but — ha! here, if I mistake not, 
Gomes our signal to advance." And in tact Captain 
Yandeleur, riding up through the shower of shot, asked 
for the commander of the detachment, and bade me hold 
myself in readiness to move aa soon as the flank oompa- 
zdes of the Ninety-ninth, and Sixty-sixth, and the Gre* 
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nadier Brigade of the German Legion began to advance 
up the echelon. The devoted band soon arrived; Jack 
Bowser heading the Ninety -ninth, (when was he away 
and a stonning party to the fore?), and the gallant Potz- 
tausend with his Hanoverian veterans. 

The second rocket flew up. 

"Forward, Onety-oneth!" cried I, in a voice of thun- 
der. "Killaloo boys, follow your captain!" and with a 
shrill hurray, that sounded above the tremendous fire 
from the fort, we sprung up the steep; Bowser with the 
brave Ninety-ninth, and the bold Potztausend, keeping 
well up witii us. "We passed the demilune, we passed 
the culverin, bayonetting the artillery-men at their guns; 
we advanced across the two tremendous demilunes which 
flank the counter-scarp, and prepared for the final spring 
upon the citadel. Soult I could see quite pale on the 
wall; and the scoundrel Cambac^res, who had been so 
nearly my prisoner that day, trembled as he cheered his 
men. "On boys, on!" I hoarsely exclaimed. "Hurroo,'* 
said the fighting Onety-oneth. 

But there was a movement among the enemy. An 
officer, glittering with orders, and another in a gray coat 
and a cocked hat, came to the wall, and I re- 
cognised the Emperor Napoleon and the famous Joachim 
Murai 

"We are hardly pressed, methinks," Napoleon said 
sternly. "I must exercise my old trade as an artillery- 
man;" and Murat loaded, and the Emperor pointed the 
only hundred and twenty-four pounder that had not 
been silenced by our fire. 

"Hurray, EUUaloo boys!" shouted I. The next mo- 
ment a sensation of numbness and death seized me, and 
I lay like a corpse upon the rampart. 



\ 
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n. 

^Huiul" said a voice, which I recognised to be that 
of the Marquis d'CMahony. ''Heaven be praised, rea- 
son has returned to you. For six weeks those are the 
only sane words T have heard from you." 

^Faiz, and 'tis thrue for you, Colonel dear/' cried 
another voice, with which I was even more familiar; 
'twas that of my honest and gallant Lauty Clancy, who 
was blubbering at my bedside overjoyed at his master's 
recovery. 

''O musha! Masther PhiL Agrali! but this will be 
the great day intirely; when I send off the news, which 
I would, barrin' 1 can't write, to the lady, your mother, 
and your sisters at Castle Fogarty; and 'tis his Riv'rence 
Father Luke will jump for joy thin, when he reads the 
letthur! Six weeks ravin' and roarin' as bould as a lion, 
and as mad as Mick Malony's pig, that mistuck Mick's 
wig for a cabbage, and died of atin' it!" 

"And have I then lost my senses?" I exclaimed 
feebly. 

"Sure, didn't ye call me your beautiful Donna Anna 
only yesterday, and catch hould of me whiskers as if 
they were the Signora's jet-black ringlets?" Lanty 
<jri^. 

At this moment, and blushing deeply, the most 
beautiful young creature I ever set my eyes upon, rose 
from a chair at the foot of the bed, and sailed out of the 
Toom. 

"Confusion, you blundering rogue," I cried, "who is 
that lovdiy lady whom you frightened away by your im- 
pertinence? Donna Anna? Where am I?" 

"You are in good hands, Philip," said the Colonel; 
**you are at my house in the Place Yendome, at Paris, 

Thackeray, Miseellanies, V, 17 
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of which I am the Military Governor. You and Lanty 
were knocked down by the wind of the cannon-ball at 
Bui^os. Do not be ashamed: 'twas the Emperor pointed 
the gun;" and the Colonel took off his hat as he men- 
tioned the name darling to France. "When our troops 
returned &om the sally in which your gallant storming 
party was driven back, you were found on the glacis, 
and I had you brought into the City. Your reason had 
left you, however, when you returned to life; but, un- 
willing to desert the son of my old Mend, Philip Eogarty, 
who saved my life in '98, I brought you in my carnage 
to Paris." 

"And many's the time you tried to jump out of the 
windy, Masther Phil," said Clancy. 

"Brought you to Paris," resumed the Colonel, smi- 
ling; "where, by the soins of my Mends BroussaiSy 
Esquirol, ajid Baron Larrey, you have been restored to 
health, thank Heaven!" 

"And that lovely angel who quitted the apartment?*^ 
I cried. 

"That lovely angel is the Lady Blanche Sarsfield, 
my ward, a descendant of the gallant Lucan, and who 
may be, when she choosft, Madame la Mar^hale de 
Cambac^res, Duchess of niyria." 

"Why did you deliver the ruffian when he was in 
my grasp''" I cried. 

"Why did Lanty deliver you when in mine?" tiie 
Colonel replied. ^^C'est la fortune de la guerre trion 
garqon; but calm yourself, and take this potion whidh 
Blanche has prepared for you." 

I drank the tisane eagerly when I heard whose fair 
Jiands had compounded it, ooji \\a fe^^^\&'w«cQ si^eedily 
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l)eiieficial to me, for I sank into a cool and refreBhing 
slumber. 

Prom that day I began to mend rapidly, with all 
the elasticity of youth's happy time. Blanche — the 
enchanting Blanche — ministered henceforth to me, for 
I would take no medicine but from her lily hand. 
And what were the effects? Faith, ere a month was 
past, the patient was over head and ears in love with 
the doctor; and as for Baron Larrey, and Broussais, 
and Esquirol, they were sent to the light-aboiit. In 
a short time I was in a situation to do justice to the 
gigot aux navets^ the boeuf aux comichons^ and the 
other delicious entremets of the Marquis's board, with 
an appetite that astonished some of the Frenchmen who 
frequented it. 

"Wait till he's quite well. Miss," said Lanty, who 
waited always behind me. "Faith! when he 's in health, 
I'd back him to ate a cow, banin' the horns and teel." 
I sent a decanter at the rogue's head, by way of answer 
to his impertinence. 

Although the disgusting Cambac^res did his best to 
have my parole withdrawn from me, and to cause me 
to be sent to the English depot of prisoners at Yerdun, 
the Marquis's interest with tiie Emperor prevailed, and 
I was allowed to remain at Paris, the happiest of 
prisoners at the Colonel's hotel at the Place Vendome. 
I here had the opportunity (an opportunity not lost, 
I fUitter myself, on a young fellow with the accomplish- 
ments of Philip Fogarty, Esq.) of mixing with the eUte 
of French society, and meeting with many of the great, 
the beautiful, and the brave. Talleyrand was a frequent 
guest of the Marquis's. His bon-mots used to keep the 
table in a roar. Ney frequently took \i\& Oass^ ^SScl ^i5fe.\ 
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If mat, when in town, constantly dropt in for a cup of 
tea and friendly round game. Alas! who would hi^?e 
thought those two gallant heads would be so soon laid 
low? My wife has a pair of ear-rings which the lattsi; 
who always wore them, presented to her — but we are 
advancing matters. Anybody could see, ^''avec un derm^mly'* 
as the Prince of Bene vent remarked, how afEaiis weiit 
between me and Blanche; but though she loathed him for 
his cruelties and the odiousness of his person, the brutal 
Cambac^s still pursued his designs upon her. 

I recollect, it was on St. Patrick's Day. My lovely 
friend had procured, from the gardens of the Empress 
Josephine, at Malmaison (whom we loved a thousand 
times more than her Austrian successor, a sandy-haired 
woman, between ourselves, with an odious squint), 
a quantity of shamrock wherewith to garnish the hotel, 
and all ^e Irish in Paris were invited to the national 
festival. 

I and Prince Talleyrand danced a double hornpipe 
with Pauline Bonaparte aod Madame de Stael; Marshal 
Soult went down a couple of sets with Madame B^ca- 
mier; and Robespierre's widow — an excellent, gentle 
creature, quite unHke her husband — stood up with 
the Austrian Ambassador. Besides, ihe famous artiste 
Baron Gros, David and Nicholas Poussin, and Ganova, 
who was in town making a statue of the Emperor, ftr 
Leo X., and in a word all the celebrities of Paris — 
as my gift;ed countrywoman, the wild Irish gid, 
calls Ihem — were assembled in the Marquis's elegant 
receiving-rooms. 

At last a great outcry was raised for Zra Gigve 
Irlandmse! La Gigue Irlandaise! a dance which had 
made fureur amongst the Parisians ever since the lovely 
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Blanche Saisfield liad danced it. She stepped forwazd 
and took me for a partner, and amidst the bravos of 
the crowd, in which stood Nej, Murat, Lannes, the 
Prince of Wagram, and the Austrian Ambassador, we 
showed to the beetu monde of the French capital, I flatter 
myself, a not unfavourable specimen of the dance of 
our country. 

As I was cutting the double-shuffle, and toe-and- 
heeling it in the ''rail" style, Blanche danced up to 
me, smiling, and said, "Be on your guard; I see 
Gambac^res talking to Fouch^ the Duke of Otranto about 
us — and when Olranto turns his eyes upon a man, they 
bode him no good." 

"Cambac^res is jealous," said I. "I have it," says 
she; "I'll make him dance a turn with me." So, pre- 
sently, as the music was going like mad all this thne, 
I pretended fatigue from my late wounds, and sate down. 
The lovely Blanche went up smiling, and brought out 
Oambac^res as a second partner. 

The Marshal is a lusty man, who makes desperate 
efiPbrts to give himself a waist, and the effect of the 
exercise upon him was speedily visible. He pufled and 
snorted like a walrus, drops trickled down his purple 
face, while my lovely mischief of a Blanche went 
on dancing at treble quick, tiU she fairly danced him 
down. 

** Who'll take the flure with me?" said the charming 
girl, animated by the sport. 

"Faix, den, 'tis I, Lanty Clancy!" cried my raacal, 
who had boon mad with excitement at the scene; and, 
stepping in with a whoop and a hurroo, he began to 
dance with such rapidity as made all present stare. 

As the couple were footing it, there was a noise as 
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of a rapid cavalcade traversing the Place Vendome, and 
stopping at the Marquis's door. A crowd appeared to 
mount the stair; the great doors of the reception-room 
were flung open, and two pages announced their 
Majesties the Emperor and the Empress. So engaged 
were Lanty and Blanche, that they never heard the 
tumult occasioned hy the august approach. 

It was indeed the Emperor, who, returning £rom the 
Theatre FrauQais, and seeing the Marquis's windows 
lighted up, proposed to the Empress to drop in on the 
party. He made signs to the musicians to contume: 
and the conqueror of Marengo and Friedland watched 
with interest the simple evolutions of two happy Irish 
people. Even the Empress smiled; and, seeing this, 
all the courtiers, including Naples and Talleyrand, were 
delighted. 

"Is not this a great day for Ireland?" said the 
Marquis, with a tear trickling down his nohle face. 
"0 Ireland! my country! But no more of thai 
Go up, Phil, you diwle, and offer her Majesty the 
choice of punch or negus." 

Amoi^ the young fellows with whom I was most 
iatimate in Pans was Eugene Beauhamais, the son 
of the ill-used and unhappy Josephine by her former 
marriage with a French gentleman of good family. 
Having a smack of the old blood in him, Eug^e's 
manners were much more refined than tiiioee of the 
new-faagled dignitaries of the Emperor's Court; where 
(for my knife and fork were regularly laid at the 
Tuileries) I have seen my poor friend Murat repeatedly 
mistake a fork for a tooth-pick, and the gallant Massena 
devour peas by means of his knife, in a way mote 
innocent than graceful^ Talleyrand, Eugene, and I used 
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<)ft;eii to lai^h at these eccentricities of our brave 
£dendsy who certamly did not shine in the drawing- 
roomy however brilliant they were in the field of battle. 
The Emperor always asked me to take wine with him, 
and was fall of kindness and attention. 

"I like Eugene" (he would say, pinching my ear 
confidentially, as his way was) — "I like Eugene to 
keep company with such young fellows as you; you 
have manners; you have principles; my rogues from the 
camp have none. And I like you, Philip, my boy," 
he added, "for being so attentive to my poor wife — 
the Empress Josephine, I mean.'' All these honours 
made my Mends at the Marquis's very proud, and 
my enemies at Court crever witii envy. Among these, 
the atrocious Cambaceres was not the least active and 
envenomed. 

The cause of the many attentions which were paid 
to me, and which like a vain coxcomb, I had chosen 
to attribute to my own personal amiability, soon was 
apparent. Having formed a good opinion of my gallantry 
from my conduct in various actions and forlorn hopes 
during tiie war, the Emperor was most anxious to attach 
me to his service. The grand Cross of St. Louis, the 
title of Count, the command of a crack cavalry regiment, 
the 14me Chevaux Marins, were the bribes that were 
actually offered to me; and, must I say it? Blanche, 
the lovely, the perfidious Blanche, was one of the agents 
employed to tempt me to commit this act of treason. 

"Object to enter a foreign service!" she said, in 
xeply to my refusal "It is you, Philip, who are in 
a foreign service. The Irish nation is in exile, and in 
the territories of its French allies. Irish traitors are 
not here; they march alone under the accursed flag 
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of the Baxon, whom the great Napoleon would have 
swept from the taee of the earth, but for the fatal 
valour of Irish mercenaries. Accept this offer, and my 
heart, my hand, my all are yours. Kefiise, it, Philip, 
and we part." 

''To wed ihe abominable Cambac^res!^ I cried, stusg^ 
with rage. "To wear a duchess's coronet, Blanche! Ha, 
ha! Mushrooms, instead of strawberry-leaves, should de- 
corate the brows of the upstart French nobility. I shall 
withdraw my parole. I demcmd to be sent to prison — 
to be exchanged — to die — anytibing rather than be a 
traitor, and the tool of a traitress!" Taking up my ha^ 
I left the room in a fury; and flinging open the door 
tumbled over Cambaceres, who wss listening at the key- 
hole, and must have overheard every word of our con- 
versation. 

"We tumbled over each other, as Blanche was shriek- 
ing with laughter at our mutual discomflture. Her scorn 
only made me more mad; and, having spurs on, I began 
dicing them into Cambaceres' fat sides as we rolled on 
the carpet, until the Marshal howled with rage and 
anger. 

"This insult must be avenged with blood!" roared 
the Duke of lUyria. 

"I have already drawn it," says I, "with my spura.'^ 

''''Malheur et malediction!" roared the Marshal. 

"Hadn't you better settle your w^?" says I, offering 
it to him on the tip of my cane, "and we'll arrange 
time and place when you have put your jasey in order." 
I shall never forget the look of revenge which he cast 
at me, as I was thus turning him into ridicule befbre his 
mistress. 

"Lady Blanche," I continued bitterly, "as you look 
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3 sliare the Duke's coronet, hadn't you better see to hig 
pig?" and so saying, I cocked my hat, and walked out 
f the Marquis's place, whistling "Garryowen." 

I knew my man would not be long in following me^ 
nd waited for him in the Place Yendome, where I 
ackily met Eug^e too, who was looking at the picture- 
hop in the comer. I explained to him my afifaar in & 
winkling. He at once agreed to go with me to the 
round, and commended me, rather than otherwise, for 
efusing the offer which had been made to me. ''I knew 
b would be so," he said, kindly; ''I told my father you 
ronldn't A man with the blood of the Fogarties, Phil, 
ay boy, doesn't wheel about like those fellows of yester- 
Ay." So, when Cambac^res came out, which he did 
presently, with a more furious air than before, I handed 
im at once over to Eugene, who b^ged him to name a 
riend, and an early hour for the meeting to take place. 

"Can you make it before eleven, Phil?" said Beau- 
lamais. "The Emperor reviews the troops in the Bois 
.6 Boulogne at that hour, and we might £ght there 
landy before the review." 

"Done!" said I. "I want of all things to see the 
lewly-arrived Saxon cavalry manoeuvre:" on which Cam- 
lac^res gave me a look, as much as to say, "See s^tsl 
ITatch cavalry manoeuvres! Make your soul, aud take 
aeasure for a coffin, my boy!" wdked away, naming 
ur mutual acquaintance. Marshal Ney, to Eug^e, aa 
lis second in the business. 

I had purchased from Murat a very fine Irigh horse,, 
lugaboo^ out of Smithereens, hj Fadladeen^ which ran 
ato the Erench ranks at Salamanca, with poor Jack 
Jlonakilty, of the 13th, dead, on the top of him. Bugaboa 
ras too much and too ngly an animal for the King of 
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Naples, who, though a showy horseman, was a bad rider 
across country; and I got the horse for a soi^. A wickeder 
and uglier brute never wore pig-skin; and I never put 
my 1^ over such a timber -jumper in my life. I rode 
the horse down to the Bois de Boulogne on the morning 
that the affair with Cambac^res was to come off, and Lanty 
held him as I went in, "sure to win," as they say hi 
the ring. 

Cambac^s was known to be the best shot in the 
French army; but I, who am a pretty good hand at a 
finipe, thou^t a man was bigger, and that I could wing 
him if I had a mind. As soon as Ney gave the word, 
we both fired: I felt a whizz past my left ear, and 
putting up my hand there, found a large piece of my 
whiskers gone; whereas at the same moment, and shriek- 
ing a horrible malediction, my adversary reeled and fell. 

"Mon Dieu^ il est morti*' cried Ney. 

"Pa* de tout^" said Beauhamais. ^^Ecoute; il jure 
toujours" 

And such, indeed, was the fact: the supposed dead 
man lay on the ground cursing most fiightfully. We 
went up to him: he was blind with the loss of blood, 
and my ball had carried off the bridge of his nose. He 
recovered; but he was always called the Prince of Pon- 
ierotto in the French army, afterwards. The surgeon in 
^attendance having taken charge of this unfortunate war 
Tier, we rode off to the review, where Ney and Eugene 
were on duty at the head of their respective divisions, 
and where, by the way, Cambac^res, as the French say, 
^^86 fcUsait desirer." 

It was arranged that Gambac^res' division of six bat- 
talions and nine-and-twenty squadrons should execute a 
ricochet mevement, supported by artillery in the inte^ 
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vaLs, and conyerging by different epaulements on the 
li^t infeaitry, that fonned, aa usual, the centre of the 
line. It was by this famous manceuTre that at Areola, 
at Montenotte, at Fiiedland, and subsequently at Maza- 
gran, Suwaioff, Prince Charles, and General Castanos 
were defeated with such yictorious slaughter: but it is a 
movement, which, I need not tell every military man, 
requires the greatest delicacy of execution, and which, 
if it feiils, plunges an army into confusion. 

"Where is the Duke of niyria?" Napoleon asked. "At 
l^e head of his division, no doubt," said Murat: at which 
Eug^e, giving me an arch look, put his hand to his 
nose, and caused me almost to fall off my horse with 
laughter. Napoleon looked sternly at me; but at this 
moment the troops getting in motion, the celebrated 
manoeuvre began, and His Majesty's attention was taken 
off from my impudence. 

Milhaud's Dragoons, their bands playing Vive Henri 
Qtiatre^ their cuirasses gleaming in the sunshine, moved 
upon their own centre from the left; ffank in the most 
brilliant order, while the Carbineers of Eoy, and the 
Orenadiers of the Guard imder Drouet d'Erlon, executed 
a oarambolade on the right, with the precision which 
became those veteran troops; but the Chasseurs of the 
young guard, marching by twos instead of threes, bore 
consequently upon the Bavarian Uhlans (an ill-disciplined 
and iU-affected body), and then, falling back in disorder, 
became entangled with the artillery and the left centre 
of tiiie line, and in one instant thirty thousand men were 
in inextricable confusion. 

"Clubbed, by Jabers!" roared out Lanty Clancy. "I 
wish we could shpw 'em the Eighting Onety-oneth, 
Captain darling." 
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"Silence, fellow!" I exclaimed. I never saw ihe fece 
of man express passion so yividly as now did the livid 
countenance of Napoleon. He tore off General Milhand's 
epaulettes, which he flung into Foy^s face. He glared 
about him wildly, like a demon, and shouted hoarsely 
for the Duke of Ulyria. "He is wounded, Sire," said 
General Foy, wiping a tear from, his eye, whioh was 
blackened by the force of the blow; "he was wounded 
> an hour since in a duel. Sire, by a young English pri- 
soner. Monsieur de Fogarty." 

""Wounded! a Marshal of France wounded! Where 
is the Englishman? Bring him out, and let a flle of 
grenadiers'* — ' 

"Sire!** interposed Eugene. 

"Let him be shot!" shrieked the Emperor, shaking 
his spy-glass at me with the fury of a flend. 

This was too much. "Here goes!" said I, and rode 
slap at him. 

There was a shriek of terror fix)m the whole of the 
French army, and I should think at least forty thousand 
guns were levelled at me in an instant But as the 
muskets were not loaded, and the cannon had only wad- 
ding in them, these facts, I presume, saved the life of 
Phil Fogarty from this discharge. 

Knowing my horse, I put him at the Emperor's head, 
and Bugaboo went at it like a shot. He was riding his 
famous white Arab, and turned quite pale as I came up 
and went over the horse and the Emperor, scacoely 
brushing the cockade which he wore. 

"Bravo!" said Murat, bursting into enthusiasm at 
the leap. 

"Cut him down!" said Siey^s, once an Abb^, imt 
nofv a gigantic CuirafisieT; and b^ mi&de a pass at me 
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¥ith his Bword. Bat he little knew an Irishman on an 
xmh hfftBe. Bugaboo cleared Siey^, and fetched the 
noncrter a slap with his near hind hoof which sent him 
reeling from his saddle, — and away I went, with an 
mny of a hundred-and-seventy-ihree thousand eight hun- 
Ired men at my heels. ♦ ♦ * * 



BARBAZURE. 

BY O. P. B. JEAMES, ESQ., ETC. 
L 

It was upon one of those balmy evenings of Novem- 
t)er which are only known in the valleys of Languedoc 
md among the mountains of Alsace, that two cayaliers 
night have been perceived by the naked eye threading 
)ne of the rocky and romantic gorges that skirt the 
nountain-land between the Mame and the Garonne. The 
'osj tints of the declining luminary were gilding the 
^eaks and crags which lined the path, through which 
ihe horsemen wound slowly; and as these eternal battle- 
nents with which Nature had hemmed in the ravine 
^hioh our travellers trod, blushed with the last tints of 
ihe fading sunlight, the valley below waa grey and 
iorkHng, and the hard and devious course was sombre 
n twilight. A few goats, hardly visible among the peaks, 
n^ere cropping the scanty herbi^e here and there. The 
3ipe8 of shepherds, caUing in their flocks as they treoped 
lomewards to their mountain villages, sent up plaintive 
echoes which moaned through those rocky and lonely 
iteeps; the stars began to glimmer in the purple heavens, 
rpread serenelj over head; and the iaiut ctft^^^TiJ^ ^*l *^2k& 
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moon, which had peered for some time scarce visible in 
the aznre, gleamed out more brilliantly at eveiy moment, 
until it blazed as if in triumph at the sun's retreat 
'T is a fair land that of France, a gentle, a green, and a 
beautiful; the home of arts and arms, of chivalry and 
romance, and (however sadly stained by the excesses of 
modem times) 'twas the unbought grace of nations 
once, and the seat of ancient renown and disciplined 
valour. 

And of all that fair land of France, whose beauty is 
so bright and bravery is so famous, there is no spot 
greener or fairer than that one over which our travellers 
wended, and which stretches between the good towns of 
Yendemiaire and Mvose. 'T is common now to a hun- 
dred thousand voyagers: the English tourist, with his 
chariot and his Harvey's Sauce, and his imperials; the 
bustling commiS'Voyageur on the roof of the rumbling 
diligence; the rapid mcdle-poste thundering over the 
chaussee at twelve miles an hour — pass the ground 
hourly and daily now: 'twas lonely and un&eqaented 
at the end of that seventeenth century with which our 
story commences. 

Along the darkening mountain paths the two gentle- 
men (for such their outward bearing proclaimed them) 
caracolled together. The one, seemingly the younger of 
the twain, wore a flaunting feather in his barret-oap, 
and managed a prancing AndalusiaQ palfrey that bounded 
and curvetted gaily. A surcoat of peach-coloured samite 
and a purfled doublet of vair bespoke him noble, as did 
his brilliant eye, his exquisitely chiselled nose, and his 
curling chestnut ringlets. 

Youth was on his brow; his eyes were dark and 
dewy, like spring violets; and spring-roses bloomed upon 
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his cheek — roses, alas! that bloom and die with life's 
spiing! Now bounding over a rock, now playfully whisking 
off with his riding-rod a flowret in his path, Philibert de 
Coquelicot rode by his darker companion. 

His comrade was mounted upon a destriere of the 
true Norman breed, that had first champed grass on the 
green pastures of Acquitaine. Thence through Berry^ 
Picardy, and the Limousin, halting at many a city and 
commune, holding joust and tourney in many a castle 
and manor of Nayarre, Poitou, and St. Germain I'Auxer- 
rois, the warrior and his charger reached the lonely spot 
where now we find them. 

The warrior who bestrode the noble beast was in 
sooth worthy of ihe steed which bore him. Both were 
caparisoned in the fullest trappings of feudal war. The 
arblast, the mangonel, the demiculy.erin, and the cuissart 
of the period, glittered upon the neck and chest of the 
warnsteed; while the rider, with chamfron and catapult^ 
with ban and arriere-ban, morion and tumbril, battle-axe 
and rifflard, and the other appurtenances of ancient 
chivalry, rode stately on his steel-clad charger, himself a 
tower of steel. This mighty horseman was carried by 
his steed as lightly as the young springald by his Anda- 
lusian hackney. 

"TTwas well done of thee, Philibert," said he of 
the proof-armour, "to ride forth so for to welcome thy 
cousin and companion in arms." 

''Companion in battledore and shuttlecock, Eoman^ 
de Clos-Vougeot!" replied the younger Cavalier. "When 
I was yet a page, thou wert a belted knight; and thou 
wert away to the Crusades ere ever my beard grew." 

"I stood by Eichard of England at the gates of 
Ascaloi;!, and drew the spear &om sainted Kii^ Louis 
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in the tents of Damietta/' the individual addressed as 
Eoman^ replied. "Well-a-day! since thy beard grew, 
boy, (and mairy 'tis yet a thin one,) I have broken a 
lance with Solyman at Ehodes, and smoked a chibouque 
with Saladin at Acre. But enough of this. Tell me of 
home — of our native valley — of my hearth, and my 
lady-mother, and my good chaplain — tell me of her^ 
Philibert,^ said the knight, executing a demi volte, in 
order to hide his emotion. 

Philibert seemed uneasy, and to strive as though he 
would parry the question. ''The castle stands on the 
rock," he said, ''and the swallows still build in the bat- 
tlements. The good chaplain still chants his vespers at 
mom, and snuffles his matins at even-^ong. The lady- 
mother still distributeth tracts, and knittetii Berlin linsey- 
woolsey. The tenants pay no better, and the lawyen 
dun as Bc»«ly, kinsmaTi mine/' he added with an arch 
look. 

"But Eatima, Fatima, how fsj^es she?" Eoman^ con- 
tinued — "Since Lammas was a twelvemonth, I bear 
nought of her; my letters are unanswered. The postman 
hath traversed our camp every day, and nev^r brou^t 
me a billet. How is Fatima, Philibert de Coquelicot?" 

"She is — well," Philibert replied; "her sister Anne 
is the fairest of the twain, though." 

"Her sister Anne was a baby when I embarked for 
Egypt. A plague on sister Anne! Speak of Eatiinay 
Philibert — my blue-eyed Fatima!" 

"I say she is — well," answered his comrade gloomily. 

"Is she dead? Is she ill? Hath she the measles? 
Nay, hath she had small-pox, and lost her beauty? Speak! 
speak, boy!" cried the knight, wrought to agony. 

"Her cheek is as red as her mother^s, though the M 
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OouutesB paints hers every day. Her foot is as light a« 
« sparrow's y and her voice as sweet as a minstrel's dul- 
cimer; but give me nathless the Lady Anne/' cried Phi- 
liberty give me the peeriess Lady Anne! As soon as 
«ver I have won spurs , I will ride all Christendom 
through, and proclaim her the Queen of Beauty. Ho, 
Lady Anne! Lady Anne!" and so saying — but evidently 
wishing to disguise some emotion , or conceal some tale 
his friend could ill brook to hear — the reckless da- 
moiseau gBilhyped wildly forward. 

But swift as was his courser^s pace, that of his com- 
panion's enormous charger was swifter. ''Boy," said the 
elder, "thou hast iU tidings. I know it by ihy glance. 
Speak: shall he who hath bearded grim Death in a thou- 
sand fields shame to face truth from a friend? Speak, 
in the name of Heaven and good Saint Botibol. Boman^ 
de Clos-Vougeot will bear your tidings Hke a man!" 

''Fatima is well," answered Philibert once again; 
^'she hath had no measles: she lives and is still fair." 

"Fair, aye, peerless fair; but what more, Philibert? 
Not false? By Saint Botibol, say not false," groaned the 
elder warrior.; 

"A month syne," Philibert replied, "she married the 
Baron de Barbazure." 

With that scream which is so terrible in a strong 
man in agony, the brave knight Humane de Clos-Yougeot 
sank back at the words, and fell from his charger to the 
ground, a lifeless mass of steel. 

n. 

LiKS many another fabric of feudal war and splendour, 
the once vast and magnificent Castle of Barbazure is now 
a moss-grown ruin. The traveller of the present day, 
Thackeray, Miscellanies* V, 18 
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■who wanders by the banks of the silvery Loire, and 
climbs the steep on which the magnificent edifice stoodt 
can scarcely trace, among the shattered masses of iyy- 
covered masonry which lie among the lonely crags, even 
the skeleton of the proud and majestic palace-stronghcdd 
of the Barons of Barbazure. 

In the days of our tale its turrets and pinnacles rose 
as stately, and seemed (to the pride of sinful man!) as 
strong as the eternal rocks on which they stood. The 
three mullets on a gules wavy reversed, surmounted by 
the sinople couchant Or; the well-known cognisance of 
the house, blazed in gorgeous heraldry on a hundred 
banners, surmoimting as many towers. The long lines 
of battlemented walls spread down the mountain of the 
Loire, and were defended by thousands of steel-«Iad 
serving-men. Four himdred knights and six times as 
many archers fought round the banner of Barbazure at 
Bouvines, Malplaquet, and Ajzincoiur. For his services 
at Eontenoy against the English, the heroic Charles Ma^ 
tel appointed the fourteenth Baron Hereditary Grand 
Bootjack of the kingdom of France; and for wealth, and 
for splendour, and for skill and fame in war, Eaoul the 
twenty-eighth Baron, was in no wise inferior to his noble 
ancestors. 

That the Baron Eaoul levied toll upon the river and 
mail upon the shore; that he now and then ransomed a 
burgher, plundered a neighbour, or drew the fangs of a 
Jew; that he burned an enemy's castle with the wife 
and children within; — these were points for which the 
country knew and respected the stout Baron. When he 
returned fixMn victory, he was sure to endow the Church 
with a part of his spoil, so that when he went forth to 
battle he was always accompanied by her blessing. Thus 
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lived the Baron Eaoul, the pride of the country in which 
he dwelt, an ornament to the Court, the Church, and 
his neighbours. 

But in the midst of all his power and splendour 
there was a domestic grief which deeply ^aMcted the 
princely Barbazure. His lovely ladies died one after the 
other. No sooner was he married than he was a widower; 
in the course of eighteen years no less than nine bereave- 
ments had befallen the chieftain. So true it is, that if 
fortune is a parasite, grief is a republican, and visits the 
hall of the great and wealthy as it does the humbler 
tenements of the poor. 

"Leave off deploring thy faithless, gad-about lover,*' 
said the Lady of Chacabacque to her daughter, the lovely 
Fatima, "and think how the noble Barbazure loves thee! 
Of all the deunsels at the ball last night, he had eyes 
for thee and thy cousin only." 

', "I am sure my cousin hath no good looks to be 
proud of!" the admirable Fatima exclaimed, bridling up. 
"Not that / care for my Lord of Barbazure's looks. My 
heart, dearest mother, is with him who is far away!*' 

"He danced with thee four galliards, nine quadrilles^ 
and twenty-three corantoes, I think, child ,** the mother 
said, eluding her daughter's remark. 

"Twenty-five," said lovely Fatima, casting her beauti- 
ful eyes to the ground. "Heigh-ho! but Eoman^ danced 
them very well!" 

"He had not the court air," the mother su^ested. 

"I don't wish to deny the beauty of the Lord of Bar- 
bazure's dancing, mamma,*' Fatima replied. "For a shorty 
lusty man, *t is wondrous how active he is; and in 
dignity the King's Grace himself could not surpass him." 

18* 
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"You were the noblest couple in the room, love," 
the lady cried. 

"That pea-green doublet, slashed with orange tawney, 
those ostrich plumes, blue, red, and yellow, those parti- 
coloured hose and pink shoon, became the noble Baron 
wondrous well," Fatima acknowledged. "It must be con- 
fessed that, though middle-aged, he hath all the agility 
of youth. But, alas! madam! The noble baron hath 
nine wives ab:eady." 

"And your cousin would give her eyes to become the 
tenth," the mother replied. 

"My cousin give her eyes!" Fatima exclaimed. "It's 
not much, I'm sure, for she squints abominably;" and 
thus the ladies prattled, as they rode home at night 
after the great ball at the house of the Baron of Bar- 
bazure. 

The gentle reader, who has overheard their talk, will 
understand the doubts which pervaded the mind of the 
lovely Fatima, and the well-nurtured English maiden 
will participate in the divided feelings which rent her 
bosom. Tis true, that on his departure for the holy 
wars, Eomane and Fatima were plighted to each other; 
but the folly of long engagements is proverbial; and 
though for many months the faithful and aflPectionate 
girl had looked in vain for news from him, her admirable 
parents had long spoken with repugnance of a match 
which must bring inevitable poverty to both parties. 
They had suffered, 'tis true, the engagement to subside, 
hostile as they ever were to it; but when on the death 
of the ninth lady of Barbazure, the noble baron remarked 
Fatima at the funeral, and rode home with her after 
the ceremony, her prudent parents saw how much wiser, 
better, happier for their child it would be to have for 
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life a partner like the baron, than to wait the doubtM 
return of the penniless wanderer to whom she was plighted. 

Ah! how beautiful and pure a being! how regardless 
of self! how true to duty! how obedient to parental 
command, is tiiat earthly angel, a well-bred woman of 
genteel family! Instead of indulging in splenetic refu- 
sals or Tain regrets for her absent lover, the exemplary 
Fatima at once signified to her excellent parents her 
willingness to obey tSeir orders; though she had sorrows 
(and she declared them to be tremendous), the admirable 
being disguised them so well, that none knew they op- 
pressed her. She said she would try to forget former 
ties, and (so strong in her mind was duty above every 
other feeling! — so strong may it be in every British 
maiden!) thq lovely girl kept her promise. "My former 
engagements,'* she said, packing up Boman^'s letters and 
presents, (which, as the good knight was mortal poor, 
were in sooth of no great price) — "my former engage- 
ments I look upon as childish foUies; — my affections 
are fixed where my dear parents graft them — on the 
noble, the princely, the polite Barbazure. 'Tis true he 
is not comely in feature, but the chaste and well-bred 
female knows how to despise the fleeting charms of form. 
Tis true he is old; but can woman be better employed 
than in tending her aged and sickly companion? That 
he has been married is likewise certain — but ah, my 
mother! who knows not that he must be a good and 
tender husband, who, nine times wedded, owns that he 
cannot be happy without another partner?'' 

It was with these admirable sentiments the lovely 
Fatima proposed obedience to her perents' will, and con- 
sented to receive the magnificent marriage-gift presented 
to her by her gallant bridegroom. 
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The old Countess of Chacabaoqae bad made a score 
of vain attempts to see her ha^ess daughter. Ever, 
when she came, the porters grinned at her sayagely 
through the grating of the portcullis of tiie yast em- 
battled gate of the Castle of Barbazure, and rudely bade 
her begone. "The Lady of Barbazure sees nobody but 
her confessor, and keeps her chamber," was the in- 
variable reply of the d<^ged fodbtionaries to the en- 
treaties of the agonised mother. And at length, so 
furious was he at her perpetual calls at his gate, that 
the angry Lord of Barbazure himself, who chanced to be 
at the postern, armed a cross-bow, and let fly an arblast 
at the crupper of the lady's palfrey, whereon she fled 
finally, screaming, and in terror. "I will aim at the 
rider next time!" howled the ferocious baron, "and not 
at the horse!" And those who knew his savage nature 
and his unrivalled skill as a bowman, knew that he 
would neither break his knightly promise nor miss his 
aim. 

Since the fatal day when the Grand Duke of Bu^ 
gundy gave his famous passage of arms at Nantes, and 
all the nobles of France were present at the joxifitings, it 
W£us remarked that the Barbazure's heart was duuoged 
towards his gentle and virtuous lady. 

For the three first days of that famom festival, the 
redoubted Baron of Barbazure had kept the field against 
all the knights who Altered. His lance bore everything 
down before it. The most famous champions of Europe, 
assembled at these joustings, had dropped, one by one 
before this tremendous warrior. The prize (rf the tourney 
was destined to be his, and he was to be proclaimed 
bravest of the brave, as his lady was the fedrest of the fSair. 
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On the third day, howeyer^ as the sun was declising 
oyer the Yosges, and the shadows were lengthening oyer 
the plain where the warrior had obtained such triumphs ; — 
after haying oyercome two hundred and thirteen knights 
of different nations, including the fiery Dunois, the in- 
trepid Walter Manny, the spotless Bayard, and the un* 
daunted Duguesclin, as the conqueror sate still erect on 
his charger, and the multitudes doubted whether eyer 
another champion could be found to face him, three 
blasts of a trumpet were heard, faint at first, but at eyery 
moment ringing more clearly, untQ a knight in pink 
armour rode into the lists with his yisor down, and 
riding a tremendous dun charger^ which he managed to 
the admiration of all present. 

The heralds asked him his name and quality. 

"Call me," said he, in a hoUow yoice, "the Jilted 
Knighf What was it made the Lady of Barbazure 
tr^nble at his accents. 

The knight refused to tell his name and qualities; 
but the companion who rode with him, the young and 
noble Philibert de Coquelicot, who was known and re- 
spected uniyersally through the neighbourhood, gaye a 
warranty for the birth and noble degree of the Jilted 
Knight — and Eaoul de Barbazure, yelling hoarsely for 
a two himdred and fourteenth lance, shook the huge 
weapon in the air as though it were a reed, and pre- 
pared to encounter the intruder. 

According to the wont of chiyalry, and to keep the 
point of the spear from harm, the top of the unknown 
-Joiight's lance was shielded with a bung, which the 
warrior remoyed; and gallopping up to Barbazure's 
payilion, oyer which his shield hung, touched that noble 
cognisance with the sharpened steel. A thrill of excite- 
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meiit ran through the assembly at this dariiig challenge 
to a combat d Voutrcmce. ''Hast thou confessed, Sir 
Knigbt?'' roared the Barbazure; "take thy ground , and 
look to thyself; for by Heaven thy last hour is come!" 
Poor youth, poor youth! sighed the spectators; he haa 
called down his own fate. The next minute the signal 
was given, and as the simoom across the desert , the 
cataract down the rock, the shell from the howitzer, each 
warrior rushed from his goal. 

''Thou wilt not slay so good a champion?" said the 
Grand Duke, as at the end of that terrific combat the 
knight in rose armour stood over his prostrate foe, whose 
helmet had rolled off when he was at length unhorsed^ 
and whose blood-shot eyes glared unutterable hate and 
ferocity on his conqueror. 

"Take thy life," said he who had styled himself the 
Jilted Knight; "thou hast taken aU that was dear to me;'^ 
and the sun setting, and no other warrior appearing to 
do battle against him, he was proclaimed the conqueror, 
and rode up to the duchess' balcony to receive the gold 
chain which was the reward of the victor. He raised 
his visor as the smiling princess guerdoned him — raised 
it, and gave one sad look towards the Lady Fatima at 
her side! 

"Eoman^ de Clos-Yougeot!" shrieked she, and fainted. 
The Baron of Barbazure heard the name as he writhed 
on the groimd with his wound, and by his slighted 
honour, by his broken ribs, by his roused fury, he swore 
revenge; and the Lady Eatima, who had come to 
the tourney as a queen, returned to her castle as a 
prisoner. 

(As it is impossible to give in the limits of our 
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periodical the whole of this remarkable novel , let it 
suffice to say briefly here, that in about a yolnme and 
a half y in which the descriptions of scenery, the account 
of Ihe agonies of the Baroness, kept on bread and water 
in her dungeon, and the general tone of morality, are 
all excellently worked out; the Baron de Barbazure re- 
solves upon putting his wife to death by the hands of 
the public executioner.) 

Two minutes before the clock struck noon, the savage 
baron was on the platform to inspect the preparation for 
the frightful ceremony of mid-day. 

The block was laid forth — the hideous minister of 
vengeance, masked and in black, with the flaming glaive 
in his hand, was ready. The baron tried the edge of 
the blade with his £nger, and asked the dreadful swords- 
man if his hand was sure? A nod was the reply of the 
man of blood. The weeping garrison and domestics 
shuddered and shrank from him. There was not one 
there but loved and pitied the gentle lady. 

Pale, pale as a stone, she was brought from her 
dungeon. To aU her lord's savage interrogatories, her 
reply had been, "I am innocent." To his threats of 
death, her answer was, "You are my lord; my life* is 
in your hands, to take or to give." How few are the 
wives, in our day, who show such angelic meekness! It 
touched all hearts around her, save that of the im- 
placable Barbazure! Even the Lady Blanche, (Fatima's 
cousin,) whom he had promised to marry upon his 
Mthless wife's demise, besought for her kinswoman's 
life, and a divorce; but Barbazure had vowed her 
death. 

"Is there no pity, sir?" asked the chaplain who had 
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attended her. "No pity," echoed the weeping serving- 
maid. "Did I not aye say I would die for my lord?" said 
the gentle lady, and placed herself at the block. 

Sir Eaoul de Barbazure seized up the long ringlets 
of her raven hair. "Now ! " shouted he to the executioner, 
with a stamp of his foot, "Now strike!" 

The man (who knew his trade) advanced at once, 
and poised himself to deliver his blow: and making his 
flashing sword sing in the air, with one irresistible, 
rapid stroke, it sheared clean off the head of the 
furious, the blood-thirsty, the implacable Baron de Ba^ 
bazure! 

Thus he fell a victim to his own jealousy; and the 
agitation of the Lady Fatima may be imagined, when 
the executioner, flinging off his mask, knelt gracefully 
at her feet, and revealed to her the well-known features 
of Eomane de Clos-Vougeot. 
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L 

"CoBBLEu! What a lovely creature that was in the 
Eitzbattleaxe box to-night," said one of a group of young 
dandies who were leaning over the velvet-cushioned bal- 
conies of the Coventry Club, smoking their fall-flavoured 
€ubaa (from Hudson's) after the opera. 

Everybody stared at such an exclamation of enthu- 
siasm from the lips of the young Earl of Bagnigge^ who 
was never heard to admire anything except a coulis de 
^i'ndonneau a la St, Menehould^ ot ^ supreme de cochon 
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m toriicoUs a la Pifarde; such as Champollion, the chief 
of the Travellers, only knows how to dress; or the bouquet 
of a flask of M^doc, of Carbonell's hest quality; or a 
goutte of Marasquin, from the cellars of Briggs and 
Hohson. 

Aluied de Pentonyille, eighteenth Earl of Bagnigge, 
Viscount Paon of Islington, Baron Pancras, Kingscross, 
and a Baronet, was, like too many of our young men of 
Ion, utterly hlase^ although only in his twenty-fourth 
year. Blest, luckily, with a mother of excellent prin- 
ciples, (who had imhued his yoimg mind with that Mo- 
rality which is so superior to all the vain pomps of the 
world!) it had not been always the young earFs lot to 
wear the coronet for which he now in sooth cared so 
little. His father, a captain of Britain's navy, struck 
down by the side of the gallant Collingwood in the Bay 
of Fundy, left little but his sword and spotless name to 
his young, lovely, and inconsolable widow, who passed 
the first years of her mourning in educating her child in 
an elegant though small cottage in one of the romantic 
marine villages of beautiful Devonshire. Her child! 
What a gush of consolation filled the widow's heart as 
she pressed him to it! how faithfully did she instQ into 
his young bosom those principles which had been the 
pole-star of the existence of his gallant father. 

In this secluded retreat, rank and wealth almost 
boundless found the widow and her boy. The seven- 
teenth Earl — gallant and ardent, and in the prime of 
youth — went forth one day fix)m the Eternal City to a 
steeple-chase in the Campagna. A mutilated corpse was 
brought back to his hotel in the Piazza de Spagna. 
Deatii, alas! is no respecter of the Nobility. That 
shattered form was all that remained oi ^<& ^^t^ ^ *^^^ 
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haughty, the wild, but the generous Altamont de Fen- 
tonyille! Such, such is fieite! 

The admirable Enuly de Fentouville trembled witib 
all a mother^s solicitude at the distinctions and honoun 
which thus suddenly descended on her boy. She engaged 
an excellent clei^yman of the Church of England to 
superintend his studies; to accompany him on^ foreign 
travel when the proper season arrived; to ward from hba 
those dangers which dissipation always throws in the way 
of the noble, the idle, and the wealthy. But the Eeverend 
Cyril Delaval died of the measles at I^aples, and hence- 
forth the young Earl of Bagnigge was without a guardian. 

What was the consequence? That, at three-and- 
twenty, he was a cynic and an epicure. He had drained 
the cup of pleasure till it had palled in his unnerved 
hand. He had looked at the Pyramids without awe, at 
the Alps without reverence. He was immoved by the 
sandy solitudes of the Desert as by the placid depths of 
Mediterranean's sea of blue. Bitter, bitter tesurs did 
Emily de Pentonville weep, when, on Alured's return 
from the Continent, she beheld the awful change that 
dissipation had wrought in her beautiful, her blue-eyed, 
her perverted, her still beloved boy! 

"Corpo di bacco," he said, pitching the end of his 
cigar on to the red nose of the Countess of Delawaddy- 
more's coachman, who, having deposited her fftt ladyship 
at 'No, 236, Piccadilly, was driving the 6arriage to the 
stables, before commencing his evening at the Fortune 
of War public-house; "what a lovely creature that was! 
What eyes! what hair! Who knows her? Do you, mon 
cher Frinee?" 

^*E helliaaima^ certamente ,** said the Duca de Monte- 
pulciano, and stroked down his jetty moustache. 
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" Em gar schdnes Mddchen ," said the Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Eulenschreckenstein, and turned up bis carroty one. 

**MU n*e8t paa mal, ma foi!** said the Prince de 
Borodino, wifli a scowl on his darkling brows. ^'Mon 
Dieu^ que ces cigarres sont mauvais!" he added , as he 
too cast away his Cuba. 

'*Tty one of my Pickwicks," said Franklin Fox, with 
a sneer, offering his gold etui to the young Frenchman; 
"they are some of Pontefs best, prince. What, do you 
bear malice? Come, let us be Mends," said the gay and 
careless young patrician; but a scowl on the part of the 
Frenchman was the only reply. 

— "Want to know who she is? Borodino knows 
who she is, Bagnigge," the wag went on. 

Everybody crowded roimd Monsieur de Borodino thus 
apostrophised. The Marquis of Alicompayne, yoimg De 
Boots of the life Guards, Tom Protocol of the Foreign 
Office; the gay young peers Farintosh, Poldoody, and the 
rest; and Bagnigge, for a wonder, not less eager than 
any one present. 

"No, he will tell you nothing about her. Don't you 
see he has gone off in a fiiry?" Franklin Fox continued. 
"He has his reasons, ce cher Prince: he will tell you 
nothing; but I wiU. You know that I am au mieux with 
the dear old duchess." 

"They say Frank and she are engaged after the 
duke's death," cried Poldoody. 

"I always thought Fwank was the duke's illicit 
gweat-gwandson," drawled out De Boots. 

"I heard that he doctored her Blenheim, and used 
to bring her wigs from Paris," cried that malicious Tom 
Protocol, whose mots are known in every diplomatic 
salon from Petersburgh to Palermo. 
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''Bum her wigs, and hang her poodle!" said Bagnigge. 
"Tell me about this girl, Franklin Fox?" 

"In the first place, she has five hundred thouBand 
acres, in a ring fence, in ^Norfolk; a county in Sootlaad, 
a castle in Wales, a villa at Eichmond, a comer house 
in Belgrave Square, and eighty thousand a-year in the 
three per cents." 

^^ApresV' said Bagnigge, still yawning. 

"Secondly, Borodino lui fait la cour. They are cousiss, 
her mother was an Armagnac of the emigration; the old 
Marshal, his father, married another sister. I believe he 
was footman in the family, before Napoleon princified him." 

"1^0, no, he was second coachman" — Tom Protocol 
good-naturedly interposed — "a cavaJry officer, Frank, 
not an infantry man." 

"Faith you should have seen his fury (the young 
one's I mean) when he found me in the duchess's room 
this evening, tete-d-tefe with the heiress, who deigned 
to accept a bouquet from this hand." 

"It cost me three guineas," poor Frank said, with a 
shrug and a sigh, "and that Covent Garden scoundrel gives 
no credit: but she took the fiowers; — eh, Bagnigge?" 

"And flung them to Alboni," the peer replied, with 
a haughty sneer. And poor little Franklin Fox was 
compelled to own that she had. 

The maitre d'hStel here announced that supper was 
served. It was remarked that even the coulis de din- 
donneau made no impression on Bagnigge that night 

II. 

The sensation produced by the debut of Amethyst 
Pimlico at the court of the sovereign, and in the salons 
of the beau-monde ^ was such as has seldom been created 
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by the appearance of any other beauty. The men were 
raying with love, and tiie women with jealousy. Her 
^jes, her beauty, her wit, her grace, her torij caused a 
. perfect fureur of admiration or envy. 

Introduced by the Duchess of Fitzbattleaxe, along 
with her Grace's daughters, the Ladies Gwendoline and 
Gwinever Portcullis, the heiress's regal beauty quite 
flung her cousins' simple charms into the shade, and 
blazed with a splendour which caused all ^minor lights" 
to twinkle faintly. Before a day the beau-monde^ before 
a week even the vulgarians of the rest of the town, 
rang with the fame of her charms; and while the dandies 
and the beauties were raving about her, or tearing her 
to pieces in May Fair, even Mrs. Dobbs (who had been 
to the pit of the "Hoperer" in a green turban and a 
crumpled yellow satin), talked about the great hairess 
to her D. in Bloomsbury Square. 

Crowds went to Squab and Lynch's, in Long Acre, to 
examine the carriages building for her, so faultless, so 
splendid, so quiet, so odiously unostentatious and pro- 
vokingly simple ! Besides the ancestral services oi argenterie 
and vaisselle plate, contained in a hundred and seventy-six 
plate chests at Messrs. Childs'; Bumble and Bnggs pre- 
pared a gold service, and Garraway, of the Haymarket, 
A service of the Benvenuto Cellini pattern, which were 
the admiration of all London. Before a month it is a 
fact thact the wretched haberdashers in the city exhibited 
the blue stocks, called "Heiress-killers, very chaste, two- 
and-six:" long before that, the monde had -rushed to 
Madame Crinoline's, or sent couriers to Madame Marabou, 
at Paris, so as to have copies of her dresses; but, as Uie 
Mantuan bard observes, ^^Non cuivis C07itigit," — • every foot 
cannot accommodate itself to the chaussure of Cinderella. 
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With all this splendoar, tiiis warsbsp, diis beauty, 
with these cheen following her, and these cnywds at her 
feet, was Amethyst happy? Ah, no! It is not under 
the necklace the most brilliant that Briggs and Bumble 
can supply; it is not in Lynch's best cushioned chariot 
that the heart is most at ease. ^^ Q^e je me ruinerai'* 
says Fronsac in a letter to Bossuet, ^^«t je scmaU ou 
acheter le bonheurl** 

With all her riches, with all her splendonr, Ametbyst 
was wretched — wretched, because lonely; wretched, 
because her loving heart had nothing to cling to. Her 
splendid mansion was a convent; no male person ever 
entered it, except Franklin Fox, (who counted for 
nothing,) and the duchess's &mily, her kinsman old 
Lord Humpington, his Mend old Sir John Fogey, and 
her cousin, the odious, odious Borodino. 

The Prince de Borodino declared openly that Amethyst 
was engaged to him. Crible de dettes, it is no wonder 
that he should choose such an opportunity to refcdre sa 
fortune. He gave out that he would kill any man who 
should cast an eye on the heiress, and the monster kept 
his word. Major Grigg, of the Life Guards, had already 
fallen by his hand at Ostend. The O'Toole, who had met 
her on the Ehine, had received a ball in his should^ 
at Coblcntz, and did not care to resume so dangerous a 
courtship. Borodino could snuff a bougie at a hundred- 
iind-ilfty yards. He could beat Bertrand or Alexander 
Dumas himself with the small sword; he was the dragon 
that watched this pomme d*or^ and very few x>€>^soi^ 
wore now inclined to face a champion si redoutdble. 

Over a Salmi d^eacargot at the Coventry, the dandies 
whom we introduced in our last volume were assembled, 
there talking of the heiress: and her story was told by 
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Pranklin Fox to Lord Bagnigge, who, for a wonder, was 
interested in the tale. Borodino's pretensions were dis- 
cussed, and the way in which the fair Amethyst was 
confbaed. Eitzbattleaxe House, in Belgrave Square, is 
— as every body knows — the next mansion to that 
occupied by Amethyst. A communication was made' 
"between the two houses. She never went out except 
accompanied by the duchess's guard, which it was im- 
possible to overcome. 

"Impossible I Nothing's impossible," said Lord Bagnigge. 

"I bet you what you like you don't get in," said the 
young Marquis of Martingale. 

"I bet you a thousand ponies I stop a week in the 
heiress's house before the season's over," Lord Bagnigge 
replied with a yawn; and the bet was registered with 
shouts of applause. 

But it seemed as if the Fates had determined against 
Lord Bagnigge, for the very next day, riding in the 
Park, his horse fell with hLn; he was carried home to 
his house with a fractured limb and a dislocated shoulder; 
and the doctor's bulletins pronoimced him to be in the 
most dangerous state. 

Martingale was a married man, and there was no 
danger of his riding by the Fitzbattleaxe carriage. A 
fortnight after the above events, his lordship was prancing 
by her Grace's great family coach, and chattering with 
I^y Gwinever about the strange wager. 

"Do you know what a poney is. Lady Gwinever?'^ 
he asked. Her ladyship said yes; she had a cream-co- 
loured one at Castle Barbican; and stared when Lord 
Martingale announced that he should soon have a 

Thackeray, Miseellaniea. F. 19 
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thousand ponies, worth five -and -twenty pounds each, 
which were all now kept at Coutts's. Then he explained 
the circumstances of the bet with Bagnigge. Parliament 
was to adjourn in ten days; the season wonld be oyer! 
Bagni^e was lying iH chez lui; and the five-and-twenty 
thousand were irrecoverably his. And he vowed he 
would buy Lord Binnacle's yacht — crew, captain, guiw 
and alL 

On returning home that night fix)m Lady PolkimOTe's, 
Martingale found among the many hillets upon the gold 
plateau in his a?itichambre, the following brief one, which 
made him start: — 

"Dear Martingale, — Don't be too sure of Binnacle's 
yacht. There are stiU ten days before the season is 
over; and my ponies may lie at Goutts's for some time 
to come. 

"Yours, 

"Bagnigge." 

"P. S. — I write with my left hand; for my ri^t 
is still splintered up from that confounded £a,lL" 

III. 
The tall footman, number four, who had come in 
the place of John, cashiered (for want of proper molUU^ 
and because his hair did not take powder well), had 
given great satis&ction to the under-butler, who reported 
well of him to his chief, who had mentioned his name 
with praise to the house -steward. He was so good- 
looking and well-spoken a young man, that the ladies in 
the house-keeper's room deigned to notice him more than 
once; nor was his popularity diminished on account of a 
quarrel m which he engaged with Monsieur Aiiatole, 
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le enormous "Walloon chasseur^ who was one day found 
mbracing Miss Flouncy, who waited on Amethyst^s 
wn maid. The very instant Miss Flouncy saw Mr. 
Barnes entering the Servant's Hall, where Monsieur 
natole was engaged in "aggravating" her, Miss Flouncy 
sreamed — at the next moment the Belgian giant lay 
crawling upon the carpet — and Jeames standii^ over 
im, assumed so terrible a look, that the chasseur de- 
lined any further combat. The victory was made 
nown to the house -steward himself, who being a little 
artial to Miss Flouncy herself, complimented Jeames on 
is valour, and poured out a glass of Madeira in his own 
)om. 

Who was Jeames? He had come recommended by 
16 Bagn^e people. He had lived, he said, in that 
unily two years. "But where there was no ladies," he 
lid, "a gentleman's hand was spiled for service;" and 
Barnes's was a very delicate hand; Miss Flouncy ad- 
ored it very much, and of course he did not defile it 
y menial service; he had in a young man who called 
im "Sir," and did all the coarse work: and Jeames 
3ad the morning paper to the ladies; not spellingly and 
ith hesitation, as many gentlemen do, but easily and 
legantly, speaking off the longest words without a mo- 
lenfs difficulty. He could speak French, too. Miss 
louncy found, who was studying it under Mademoiselle, 
rande fille-de-chamhre de con fiance; for when she said 
) him ** Folly voo Fransy^ Munseer Jeames?" he replied 
jadily " We^ Mademaselle, fay passay hoco de tong a 
*arry, Commong voo potty voo?" How Miss Flouncy 
imired him as he stood before her, the day after he 
ad saved Miss Amethyst when the horses had run away 
dth her in the park! 
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Poor Flotincy, poor Flotincy! Jeames had been but 
a week in Amethyst's service, and already the gentle 
heart of the washing-girl was irrecoverably gone! Poor 
Flouncy! poor Flouncy! he thought not of thee. 

It happened thus. Miss Amethyst being engaged to 
drive with her cousin the prince in his phaeton, her 
own carriage was sent into the park simply with her 
companion, who had charge of her little Pido, the 
dearest little spaniel in the world. Jeames and Fre- 
derick were behind the carriage with their long sticka 
and neat dark liveries; the horses were worth a thousand 
guineas each, the coachman a late lieutenant-colonel of 
cavalry: the whole ring could not boast a more elegant 
turn out. 

The prince drove his curricle and had chaige of his 
belle cousine. It may have been the red fezzes in the 
carriage of the Turkish ambassador which frightened the 
prince's greys, or Mrs. Champignon's new yellow liveries, 
which were flaunting in the Park, or hideous Lady 
Gorgon's preternatural ugliness, who passed in a low 
pony -carriage at the time, or the prince's own want of 
skill, finally; but certain it is that the horses took fri^ 
dashed wildly along the mile, scattered equipages, pietcnSt 
dandies' cabs, and Snobs' pheaytona. Amethyst was 
screaming; and the prince, deadly pale, had lost all pre- 
sence of mind, as the curricle came rushing by the spot 
where Miss Amethyst's carriage stood. 

"I'm blest," Frederick exclaimed to his companion, 
"if it ain't the prince a drivin our missis! They 11 he 
in the Serpingtine, or dashed to pieces, if they don't 
mind;" and the runaway steeds at this instant came 
upon them as a whirlwind. 

But if those steeds ran at a whirlwind paoe, Jeames 
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was swifter. To jump from behind, to bound after the 
rocking, reeling curricle, to jump into it aided by the 
long stick which he carried and used as a leaping-pole, 
and to seize the reins out of the hands of the miserable 
Borodino, who shrieked piteously as the dauntless valet 
leapt on his toes and into his seat, was the work of an 
instant. In a few minutes the mad, swaying rush of 
the horses was reduced to a swift but steady gallop; 
presently into a canter, then a trot; until finally they 
pulled up smoking and trembling, but quite quiet, by 
the side of Amethysfs carriage, which came up at a 
rapid pace. 

"Give me the reins, malappris! tu rrCecrases les 
cora^ mcmant!'* yelled the frantic nobleman, writhing 
underneath the intrepid charioteer. 

'^Tant pis pour toi, nigaud^^ was the reply. The 
lovely Amethyst of course had fainted; but she recovered 
as she was placed in her carriage, and rewarded her 
preserver with a celestial smile. 

The rage, the fury, the maledictions of Borodino, as 
he saw the latter — a liveried menial — stoop grace- 
fully forward and kiss Amethyst's hand, may be imagined 
rather than described. But Jeames heeded not his 
curses. Having placed his adored mistress in the car- 
riage, he calmly resumed his station behind. Passion 
or danger seemed to have no impression upon that pale 
marble face. 

Borodino went home furious; nor was his rage 
diminished, when, on coming to dinner that day, a 
recherche banquet served in the FrangipanS best style, 
and requesting a supply of a puree a la bisque aux 
icrevisses^ the clumsy attendant who served him let fall 
the assiette of vermeille cisele with its scalding contents. 
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over the prince's chin, his Mechlin jabot ^ and the grand y 
cordon of the Legion of Honour which he wore, a: 

^^InfdmtJ^ howled Borodino, "^w Vas fait exprh!"* If 

"Owt, je Fat fait expres^*' said the man, with Ihe d 
most perfect Parisian accent. It was Jeames. 

Such insolence of course could not be passed un- 
noticed even after the morning's service, and he was 
chaasSd on the spot. He had been but a week in liie 
house. 

The next month the newspapers contained a paragraph 
which may possibly elucidate the above mystery, and to 
the following effect! — 

Singular Wager, — One night, at the end of last 
season, the young and eccentric Earl of B — gn — gge 
laid a wager of twenty -five thousand pounds with a 
broken sporting patrician, the dashing Marquis of 
M — ^rt — ng — le, that he would pass a week under the 
roof of a celebrated and lovely young heiress, who lives 
not a hundred miles from B — Igr — ^ve Squ — ^re. The 
bet having been made, the earl pretended an illness, 
and having taken lessons from one of his lordship's own 
footmen (Mr. James Plush, whose name he abo iKff- 
rowed) in *the mysteries of the professions^ actually suc- 
ceeded in making an entry into Miss P — ^ml—- co's 
mansion, where he stopped one week exactly; having 
time to win his bet, and to save the life of the lady, 
whom we hear he is about to lead to the altar. He 
disarmed the Prince of Borodino in a duel fought on 
Calais sands — and it is said, appeared at the C — club 
wearing his plush costume under a cloak, and displaying 
it as a proof that he had won his wager." 

Such, indeed, were the circimistances. The young 
couple bare not more than imi^ \\\m^ccfe^ ^()ckssv»ns^ a 
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year^ but tliey liye cheerfdlly, and manage to do good; 
and Emily de Pentonyille, who adores her daughter-in- 
law and her little grand-children, is blest in seeing her 
darlii^ son enfin un homme range. 



CODLINGSBY. 

BY D. SHBEWSBERBY, ESQ. 

L 
"The whole world is bound by one chain. In every 
city in the globe there is one quarter that certain travel- 
lers know and recognise from its likeness to its brother 
district in all other places where are congregated the 
habitations of men. In Tehran, or Pekin, or Stamboul, 
or New York, or Timbuctoo, or London, there is a cer- 
tain district where a certain man is not a stranger. 
"Where the idols are fed with incense by the streams of 
Ching-wang-foo; where the minarets soar sparkling above 
the cypresses, their reflexions quivering in the lucid wa- 
ters of the Golden Horn; where the yellow Tiber flows 
under broken bridges lind over imperial glories; where 
the huts are squatted by the Niger, under the palm- 
trees; where the Northern Babel lies, with its ware- 
houses, and its bridges, its graceful factory-chimneys, 
and its clumsy fanes — hidden in fog and smoke by tiie 
dirtiest river in the world — in all the cities of man- 
kind there is One Home whither men of one family may 
resort. Over the entire world spreads a vast brother- 
hood, suffering, silent, scattered, sympathising, waiting 
— an immense Free-Masonry. Once this world-spread 
band was an Arabian clan — a little nation alone and 
ouHjdng amongst the mighty monsix^^*^ ^^ ^joss^ssscl^ •^Gssask^ 
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fhe Megatheiia of history. The sails of their rare ships 
might be seen in the Egyptian waters; the darnels of 
their caravans might thread the sands of Baalbec, or 
wind through the date-groves of Damascus; their flag 
was raised, not ingloriously, in many wars, against 
mighty odds; but 'twas a sniall people, and on one dark 
night the lion of Judah went down before Vespasian's 
Eagles, and in flame, and death, and struggle, Jerusa- 
lem agonised and died. * * * Yes, the Jewish city 
is lost to Jewish men; but have they not taken the 
world in exchange?" 

Mused thus Godfrey de Bouillon, Marquis of Codlings- 
by, as he" debouched from Wych Street into the Strand. 
He had been to take a box for Armida at Mcidame Yes- 
tris's theatre. That little Armida was folle of Madame 
Yestris's theatre; and her little Brougham, and her little 
self, and her enormous eyes, and her prodigious opera- 
glass, and her miraculous bouquet, which cost Lord 
Codlingsby twenty guineas every evening at Nathan's in 
Covent Garden, (the children of the gardeners of Sharon 
have still no rival for flowers,) might be seen three 
nights in the week at least, in 'the narrow, charming, 
comfortable little theatre. Godfrey had the box. He was 
strolling, listlessly, eastward; and the above thoughts 
passed through the young noble's mind as he came in 
sight of Holywell Street, 

The occupants of the London Ghetto sat at their 
porches basking in the evening sunshine. Children were 
playing on the steps. Fathers were smoking at the lintel 
Smiling faces looked out frx)m the various and dRrVling 
draperies with which the warehouses were hung. 
Einglets glossy, and curly, and jetty — eyes black as 
night — midsummer night — when it lightens; haughty 
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noses bending like beaks of eagles — eager quivering 
nostrils — lips curved like the bow of Love — every 
man or maiden, every babe or matron in that English 
Jewry bore in his countenance one or more of these cha- 
racteristics of his peerless Arab race. 

"How beautiful they are!** mused Codlingsby, as he 
surveyed these placid groups calmly taking their plea- 
sure in the sunset. 

"D *you vent to look at a nishe coat?" a voice said, 
which made him start; and then some one behind him 
began handling a master-piece of Stultz's with a fami- 
liarity which would have made the baron tremble. 

"Rafael Mendoza!" exclaimed Godfrey. 

"The same, Lord Codlingsby," the individual so 
apostrophised replied. "I told you we should meet again 
where you would little expect me. "Will it please you 
to enter? this is Friday, and we close at sunset. It re- 
. joices my heart to welcome you home." So saying Ea- 
fael laid his hand on his breast, and bowed, an oriental 
reverence. All traces of the accent with which he first 
addressed Lord Codlingsby had vanished: it was disguise; 
half the Hebrew's life is a disguise. He shields himself 
in craft, since the Norman boors persecuted him. 

They passed under an awning of old clothes, tawdry 
fripperies, greasy spangles, and battered masks, into a 
shop as black and hideous as the entrance was foul. 
" This your home, Rafael?" said Lord Codlingsby. 

"Why not?" Rafael answered. "I am tired of 
Schloss Schinkenstein; the Rhine bores me after a while. 
It is too hot for Florence; besides they have not com- 
pleted the picture gallery, and my place smells of putty- 
You wouldn't have a man, mon cher^ bury himself in his 
chateau in Normandy, out of the hunting season? The 
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Engantino Palace stupifies me. Those Titians are so 
gloomy, I shall have my Hobbunas and Teniers, I thinks 
from my house at the Hague hung over them.'' 

**How many cap^les, palaces, houses, warehouses, 
shops, have you, Kafeiel?" Lord Codlingsby asked, 
laughing. 

"This is one,*' Eafael answered. "Come in." 

n. 

The noise in the old town was terrific; Great Tom 
was booming sullenly over the uproar; the bell of Saint 
Mary's was clanging with alarm; Si Giles's tocsin chimed 
furiously; howls, curses, flights of brickbats, stones 
shivering windows, groans of woimded men, cries of 
Mghtened females, cheers of either contending party as 
it charged the enemy from Carfax to Trumpington Street, 
proclaimed that the battle was at its height. 

In Berlin they would have said it was a revolution, 
and the cuirassiers would have been charging, sabre in 
hand, amidst that infuriate mob. In France they would 
have brought down artillery, and played on it with 
twenty-four pounders. In Cambridge nobody heeded the 
disturbance — it was a Town and Gown row. 

The row arose at a boat-race. The Town boat 
(manned by eight stout barges, with the redoubted Bul- 
lock for sixoke) had bumped the Brazennose light oar, 
usually at the head of the river. High words arose re- 
garding the dispute. After returning from Granchester, 
when the boate pulled back to Christchurch meadows, 
the disturbance between the Townsmen and the Uni- 
versity youths — their invariable opponents — grew 
louder and more violent, until it broke out in open 
battle. Sparring and skirmishing took place along the 
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)leaflaiit fields that lead fix)ni the University gate down 

the broad and shining waters of the Cam, and under 
he walls of Balliol and Sidney Sussex. The Duke of 
Bellamont (then a dashing young sizar at Exeter) had a 
jouple of rounds with Billy Butt, the bow oar of the 
Bargee boat. Vavasour of Brazennose was engaged with 

1 powerful butcher, a well-known champion of the Town 
)arty, when, the great University bells ringing to dinner, 
mice was called between the combatants, and they re- 
ired to their several colleges for refection. 

During iiie boat-race, a gentleman puUiug in a canoe, 
md smoking a IN'argilly, had attracted no ordioary atten- 
ion. BJe rowed about a hundred yards ahead of the 
)oats in the race, so that he could have a good view of 
ihat curious pastime. If the eight-oars neared him, with 
I few rapid strokes of his flashing paddles his boat shot 
i furlong ahead; then he would wait, surveying the 
"ace, and sending up volumes of odour from his cool 
JTargilly. 

"Who is he?'* asked the crowds who panted along 
ihe shore, encouraging, according to Cambridge wont, the 
jflPorts of the oarsmen in the race. Town and Gown alike 
isked who it was, who, with an ease so provoking, in a 
jarque so singular, with a form seemingly so slight, but 
i skill so prodigious, beat their best men. No answer 
ionld be given to the query, save that a gentleman in a 
lark travelling-chariot, preceded by six fourgons and a 
X)urier, had arrived the day before at the Hoop Inn, 
)pposite Brazennose, and that the stranger of the canoe 
jeemed to be the individual in question. 

No wonder the boat, that all admired so, could com- 
f)ete with any that ever was wrought by Cambridge ar- 
tificer or Putney workman. T?hat boat — slim, shining, 
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and shooting through the water like a pike after a small 
fish — was a caique from Tophana; it had distanced the 
Sultan's oarsmen, and the best crews of the Capitan 
Pasha in the Bosphorus; it was the workmanship of 
Togrul-Beg, Caikjee Bashee of his Highness. The Bash^ 
had refused fifty thousand tomauns from Count Boute- 
nieff, the Eussian Ambassador, for that little marvel 
When his head was taken off, the Father of Believers 
presented the boat to Eafeiel Mendoza. 

It was Bafael Mendoza that saved the Turkish Mon- 
archy after the battle of Nezeeb. By sending three mil- 
lions of piastres to the Seraskier; by bribing Colonel de 
St. Comichon, the French envoy in the camp of the vic- 
torious Ibrahim, the march of the Egyptian army was 
stopped — the menaced empire of the Ottomans was 
saved from ruin; the Marchioness of Stokepogis, our Am- 
bassador's lady, appeared in a suit of diamonds which 
outblazed even the Eomanoff jewels, and Bafael Mendoza 
obtained the little caique. He never travelled without 
it. It was scarcely heavier than an arm-chair. Baroni, 
the courier, had carried it down to the Cam that morn- 
ing, and Kafael had seen the singular sport which we 
have mentioned. 

The dinner over, the young men rushed from their 
colleges, flushed, full-fed, and eager for battle. If the 
Gown was angry, the Town, too, was on the alert From 
Iffley and Barnwell, from factory and mill, from wharf 
and warehouse, the Town poured out to meet the enemy, 
and their battle was soon general. From the Adden- 
brook's hospital to the Blenheim turnpike, all Cambridge 
was in an uproar — the College gates closed — the 
shops barricaded — the shopboys away in support of 
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their brother townsmen — the battle raged, and the 
Gown had the worst of the fight. 

A luncheon of many courses had been provided for 
Eafael Mendoza at his inn, but he smiled at the clumsy 
efforts of the University cooks to entertain him, and 
a couple of dates and a glass of water formed his meaL 
In vain the discomfited landlord pressed him to partake 
of the slighted banquet. "A breakfast! psha!" said he. 
''My good man, I have nineteen cooks, at salaries rising 
from four hundred a-year. I can have a dinner at any 
hour, but a town and Gown row (a brickbat here flying 
through the window, crashed the caraffe of water in 
Mendoza's hand) — a Town and Gown row is a novelty 
to me. The Town has the best of it, clearly, though the 
men outnumber the lads. Ha, a good blow! How that 
taU townsman went down before yonder slim young 
fellow in the scarlet trencher cap." 

"That is the Lord Codlingsby," the landlord said. 

"A light weight, but a pretty fighter," Mendoza re- 
marked. ""Well hit with your left. Lord Codlingsby; 
well parried, Lord Codlingsby; claret drawn, by Jupiter!'* 

"Ours is worry fine," the landlord said. ""Will your 
highness have Chateau Mai^aux or Laffitte?" 

"He never can be going to match himseK against that 
bargeman!" Eafael exclaimed, as an enormous boatman 
— no other than Rullock — indeed, the most famous 
bruiser of Cambridge, and before whose fists the gowns- 
men went down like ninepins, fought his way up to the 
spot, where with admirable spirit and resolution, Lord 
Codlingsby and one or two of his friends were making 
head against a number of the Town. 

The young noble faced the huge champion with the 
gallantry of his race, but was no match for the enemy's 
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strength and weight, and sinew, and went down at every 
round. The brutal fellow had no mercy on the lad. 
His savage treatment chafed Mendoza as he viewed the 
unequal combat from the inn -window. "Hold your 
hand!" he cried to this Goliath; "don't you see he's but 
a boy?" 

"Down he goes again!" the bargeman cried, not 
heeding the interruption. "Down he goes again: I likes 
wapping a lord!" 

"Coward!" shouted Mendoza; and to fling open the 
window amidst a shower of brickbats, to vault over the 
balcony, to slide down one of the pillars to the ground, 
was an instant's work. 

At the neict he stood before the enormous bargeman. 

After the Coroner's Inquest, Mendoza gave ten thoji- 
sand pounds to each of the bai^eman's ten children, and 
it waa thus his first acquaintance was formed with Lord 
Codlingsby. 

But we are lingering on the threshold of the house 
in Holywell Street. Let us go in. 

m. 

GoDFBEY and Eafael passed .from the street into the 
outer shop of the old mansion in Holywell Street. It 
was a masquerade warehouse to all appearance. A dark- 
eyed damsel of the nation was standing at the dark and 
grimy counter, strewed with old feathers, old yellow 
boots, old stage mantles, painted masks, blind and yet 
gazing at you with a look of sad death-like intelligence 
from the vacancy behind tiieir sockets. 

A medical stadent was trying one of the doublets of 
orange-tawney and silver, da»ib&^ mth dirty H^t blue. 
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le was going to a masquerade that night. He thought 
?olly Pattens would adinire him in the dress — Polly 
?attens, the fairest of maids-of-all-work — the Borough 
iTenus, adored by half the youth of Ghiy's. 

"You look like a prince in it, Mr. lint," pretty Eachel 
aid, coaxing him with her beady black eyes. 

"It is the cheese,** replied Mr. lint; "it ain't the 
Iress that don't suit, my rose of Sharon; it's the figure, 
lullo, Bafael, is that you, my lad of sealing wax? Come 
md intercede for me with tlus wild gazelle; she says I 
jan't have it under fifteen bob for the night. And it's 
oo much: cuss me if it 's not too much, unless you '11 
ake my little bill at two months, Eafael." 

"There's a sweet pretty brigand's dress you may 
lave for half de monish," Rafael replied; "tiiere 's a 
splendid clown for eight bob; but for dat Spanish dress, 
)elp ma Moshesh, Mistraer lint, ve 'd ask a guinea of any 
mt you. Here 's a gentlemansh just come to look at it. 
Look ear, Mr. Brownsh, did you ever shee a nisher ting 
Ian dat?" So saying, Eafael turned to Lord Codlingsby 
with, the utmost gravity, and displayed to him the gar- 
ment about which the young Medicus was haggling. 

"Cheap at the money," Codlingsby replied; "if you 
wodH make up your mind, sir, I should like to ei^age 
it myself." But the thought that another should appear 
t)efore Polly Pattens in that costume was too much for 
Mr. Lint; he agreed to pay the fifteen shillings for the 
garment. And Eafael, pocketing the money with per- 
fect simplicity, said, "Dis vay, Mr. Brownsh; dere 's 
jometing vill shoot you in the next shop." 

Lord Codlingsby followed him, wondering. 

"You are surprised at our system," said Rafael, 
marking the evident bewilderment o£ \na ttveiA* ^''^^s^- 
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fess you would call it meamiess — my huxtering with 
yonder young fool. I call it simplicity. "Why throw away 
a shilling without need? Our race never did. A flhilling 
is four men's hread: shall I disdain to defile my fingers 
hy holding them out relief in their necessity? It is you 
who are mean — you iN'ormans — not we of the ancient 
race. You have your vulgar measurement for great things 
and small. You call a thousand pounds respectable, and 
a shekel despicable. Psha, my Codlingsby! One is as 
the other. I trade in pennies and in millions. I am 
above or below neither.** 

They were passing through a second shop, smelling 
strongly of cedar, and in fact, piled up with bales of 
those pencils which the yoimg Hebrews are in the habit 
of vending through the streets. "I have sold bundles 
and bundles of these,'* said Rafael. "My little brotho: 
is now out with oranges in Piccadilly. I am bringing 
him up to be head of our house at Amsterdam. "We all 
do it I had myseK to see Eothschild in Eaton Place 
this morning, about the Irish loan, of which I have taken 
three millions: and as I wanted to walk, I carried the bag. 

"You should have seen the astonishment of Lauda 
Latymer, the Archbishop of Croydon's daughter , as she 
was passing St. Bonnet's, Knightsbri^e, and as she 
fancied she recognised in the man who was crying old 
clothes the gentleman with whom she had talked at Ihe 
Count de St Aulair's the night before." Something like 
a blush flushed over the pale features of Mendoza as he 
mentioned the Lady Lauda's name. " Come on," said he. 
They passed through various warehouses — the orange 
room, the sealing-wax room, the six-bladed knife depart- 
ment, and finally came to an old baize door. Bafael 
opened the baized door by some secret contrivance , and 
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they were in a black passage, with a curtaiii at the 
end. 

He clapped his hands; the curtain at the end of the 
passage drew back, and a flood of golden Hght streamed 
on the Hebrew and his visitor. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

They entered a moderate-sized apartment — indeed, 
Holywell Street is not above a hundred yards long, and 
this chamber was not more than half that length — and 
fltted up with the simple taste of its owner. 

The carpet was of white velvet — (laid over several 
webs of Aubusson, Ispahan, and Axminster, so that your 
foot gave no more sound as it trod upon the yielding 
plain than the shadow did which followed you) — of 
white velvet, painted with flowers, arabesques, and classic 
figures, by Sir WiUi&m Boss, J. M. W. Turner, R. A., 
Mrs. Mee, and Paul Delaroche. The edges were wrought 
with seed-pearls, and fringed with Yalenciennes lace and 
bullion. The walls were hung with cloth of silver, em- 
broidered with gold figures, over which were worked 
pomegranates, polyanthuses, and passion-flowers, in ruby, 
amethyst, and smaragd. The drops of dew which the 
artificer had sprinkled on the flowers were diamonds. 
The hangings were overhung by pictures yet more costly. 
Giorgione the gorgeous, Titian the golden, Rubens the 
ruddy and pulpy (the Pan of Painting), some of Muril- 
lo's beatified shepherdesses, who smile on you out of 
darkness like a star; a few score first-class Leonardos^ 
and fifty of the master-pieces of the patron of Julius and 
Leo, the Imperial genius of Urbino, covered the walls of 
the little chamber. Divans of carved amber covered 

' Thacker€99 Miscellanies* V. 20 
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with ermine went round the room, and in the midst 
was a fountain, pattering and babbling with jets of 
double-distilled otto of roses. 

"Pipes, Goliath!'* Eafael said gaily to a little negro 
with a silver collar (he spoke to him in his native 
tongue of Dongola); "and welcome to our snuggery, my 
Codlingsby. We are quieter here than in the front of the 
house, and I wanted to show you a picture. I'm proud 
of my pictures. That Leonardo came from Genoa, and 
was a gift to our father from my cousin, Marshal Ma- 
nasseh: that Murillo was pawned to my uncle by Marie 
Antoinette before the flight to Varennes — the poor 
lady could not redeem the pledge, you know, and the 
picture remains with us. As for the Eafael, I suppose 
you are aware that he was one of our people. But what 
are you gazing at? 0! my sister — I forgot Miriam! 
this is the Lord Codlingsby." 

She had been seated at an ivory piano-forte on a 
mother-of-pearl music-stool, trying a sonata of Herz. She 
rose when thus apostrophised. Miriam de Mendoza rose 
and greeted the stranger. 

The Talmud relates that Adam had two wives — 
Zillah the dark beauty; Era the fair one. The ringlets 
of Zillah were black; those of Eva were golden. The 
eyes of Zillah were night; those of Eva were morning. 
Codlingsby was fair — of the fair Saxon race of Hengist 
and Horsa — they called him Miss Codlingsby at school; 
but how much fairer was Miriam the Hebrew! 

Her hair had that deep glowing tinge in it which 
has been the delight of all painters, and which, there- 
fore, the vulgar sneer at. It was of burning auburn. 
Meandering over her fairest shoulders in twenty thou- 
sand minute ringlets, it hung to her waist and below it 
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A light blue velvet fillet clasped with a diamond aigrette 
(valued at two hundred thousand tomauns, and bought 
from Lieutenant Vicovich, who had received it from Dost 
Mahomed), with a simple bird of paradise, formed her 
head-gear. A sea-green cymar with short sleeves, dis- 
played her exquisitely moulded arms to perfection, and 
was fastened by a girdle of emeralds over a yellow satin 
frock. Pink gauze trousers spangled with silver, and 
slippers of the same colour as the band which clasped 
her ringlets (but so covered with pearls that the original 
hue of the charming little papoosh disappeared entirely) 
completed her costume. She had three necklaces on, 
each of which would have dowered a Princess — her 
fingers glistened with rings to their rosy tips, and price- 
less bracelets, bangles, and armlets wound round an arm 
that was whiter than the ivory grand piano on which it 
leaned. 

As Miriam de Mendoza greeted the stranger, turning 
upon him the solemn welcome of her eyes, Codlingsby 
swooned almost in the brightness of her beauty. It was 
well she spoke; the sweet kind voice restored him to 
consciousness. Muttering a few words of incoherent re- 
cognition, he sank upon a sandal- wood settee, as Goliath, 
the little slave, brought aromatic coffee in cups of opal, 
and alabaster spittoons, and pipes of the fragrant Gibelly. 

"My lord's pipe is out," said Miriam with a smile, 
remarking the bewilderment of her guest — who in truth 
forgot to smoke — and taking up a thousand pound note 
i'rom a bundle on the piano, she lighted it at the taper 
and proceeded to re-illumine the extinguished chibouk 
of Lord Codlingsby. 
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IV. 

When Miriani, returning to the mother-of-pearl music- 
stool, at a signal from her brother, touched the silver 
aud enamelled keys of the ivory piano, and began to 
sing, Lord Codlings by felt as if he were listening at the 
gates of Paradise, or were hearing Jenny lind. 

"Lind is the name of the Hebrew race; so is Men- 
delssohn, the son of Almonds; so is Rosenthal, theYalley 
of the Roses: so is Lowe or Lewis or Lyons or Lion — 
the beautiful and the brave alike give cognisances to the 
ancient people — you Saxons call yourselves Brown, or 
Smith, or Rodgers," Rafael observed to his friend; and, 
drawing the instrument from his pocket, he accompanied 
his sister, in the most ravishing manner, on a little gold 
and jewelled harp, of the kind peculiar to his nation. 

All the airs which the Hebrew maid selected were 
written by composers of her race; it was either a hymn 
by Rossini, a polacca by Braham, a delicious romance 
by Sloman, or a melody by Weber, that, thrilling on 
the strings of the instrument, wakened a harmony on 
the fibres of the heart; but she sang no other than the 
songs of her nation. 

"Beautiful one! sing ever, sing always," Codlingsby 
thought. "I could sit at thy feet as under a green palm- 
tree, and fancy that Paradise-birds were singing in the 
boughs.'* 

Rafael read his thoughts. "We have Saxon blood 
too in our veins," he said. "You smile! but it is even 
so. An ancestress of ours made a mesalliance in the reign 
of your King John. Her name was Rebecca, daughter 
of Isaac of York, and she married in Spain, whither she 
had fled to the Co\irt of Eins Boabdil, Sir Wilfred of 
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Ivanhoe, then a widower by the demise of his first lady 
Eowena. The match was deemed a cruel insult amongst 
our people; but "Wilfred conformed, and was a Eabbi of 
some note at the syna^gue of Cordova. We are descended 
from him lineally. It is the only blot upon the escut- 
cheon of the Mendozas." 

As they sate talking together, the music iinished, and 
Miriam haying retired (though her song and her beauty 
were still present to the soul of the stranger) at a signal 
from Mendoza, various messengers frofo. the outer apart- 
ments came in to transact business with him. 

Eirst it was Mr. Aminidab, who kissed his foot, and 
brought papers to sign. ''How is the house in Grosvenor 
Square, Aminidab; and is your son tired of his yacht 
yet?'* Mendoza asked. "That is my twenty-fourth cashier," 
said Bafeiel to Codlingsby, when the obsequious clerk 
went away. "He is fond of display, and all my people 
may have what money they like." 

Entered presently the Lord Bareacres, on the eEaic 
of his mortgage. The Lord Bareacres, strutting into the 
apartment with a haughty air, shrank back, nevertheless, 
with surprise on beholding the magnificence around him. 
"Little Mordecai," said Eafael to a little orange-boy, who 
came in at the heels of the noble, "take this gentleman 
out and let him have ten thousand pounds. I can't do 
more for you, my lord, than this — I'm busy. Good 
bye!" and Eafael waved his hand to the peer, and feU 
to smoking his Nargilly. 

A man with a square fece, cat-like eyes, and a yellow 
moustache, came next. He had an hour-glass of a waist, 
and walked uneasily upon his high-heeled boots. "Tell 
your master that he shall have two millions more, bat 
not aiipther shilling," Eafael said. "T\xa.\, ^\«r5 ^aJowvs^^*^^ 
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five-and-twenty millions of ready money at Cronstadt ifi 
all bosh. They won't believe it in Europe. You imdei> 
stand me, Count Grogomoffski?" 

'^But his Imperial Majesty said four millions, and I 
shall get the knout unless — " 

''Oo and speak to Mr. Shadrach, in room Z 94, the 
fourth court," said Mendoza good-naturedly. "Leave me 
at peace, Count; don't you see it is Edday, and almost 
sunset?" The Calmuck envoy retired cringing, and left 
an odour of musk^nd candle-grease behind him. 

An orange-man; an emissary from Lola Montes; a 
dealer in piping bulfinches; and a Cardinal in disguise, 
with a proposal for a new loan for the Pope, were heard 
by turns, and each, after a rapid colloquy in his own 
language, was dismissed by Eafael. 

''The queen must come back from Aranjuez, or that 
king must be disposed of,'' Eafael exclaimed, as a yellow- 
faced ambassador from Spain, General the Duke of 011a 
Podrida, left him. "Which shall it be, myCodlingsby?" 
Codlingsby was about laughingly to answer, for indeed 
he was amazed to find all the affairs of the world repre- 
sented here, and Holywell Street the centre of Europe, 
when three knocks of a peculiar nature were heard, and 
Mendoza starting up, said, "Ha! there are only four men 
in the world who know that signal." At once, and with 
a reverence quite distinct from his former nonchalant 
manner, he advanced towards the new comer. 

He was an old man — an old man evidently, too, of 
the Hebrew race — the light of his eyes was un- 
fathomable — about his mouth there played an in- 
scrutable smile. He had a cotton umbrella, and old 
boots, and an old wig, curling at the top like a rotten 
old pear. 
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He sate down as if tired, in the first seat at hand, 
as Eafael made him the lowliest reverence. 

''I am tired," says he, ^'I have come in fifteen hours. 
I am ill at Neuilly," he added with a grin. "Get me 
some eau sucree, and tell me the news, Prince de Men* 
doza. These bread rows; this unpopularity of Guizot; 
this odious Spanish conspiracy against my darling Mont- 
pensier and daughter; this ferocity of Palmerston against 
Coletti, makes me quite ill. Give me your opinion, my 
dear duke. But ha! whom have we here?" 

The august individual who had spoken, had used the 
Hebrew language to address Mendoza, and the Lord 
Codlingsby might easily have pleaded ignorance of that 
tongue. But he had been at Cambridge, where all the 
youth acquire it perfectly. 

^^Sire" said he, ''I will not disguise from you that I 
know the ancient tongue in which you speak. There 
are probably secrets between Mendoza and your Maj — " 

"Hush!" said Eafael, leading him from the room: 
^*Au revoir, dear Codlingsby. His Majesty is one of w«," 
he whispered at the door; "so is the Pope of Bome; so 
is * * *" — a whisper concealed the rest. 

"Gracious powers! is it so?" said Codlingsby, musing; 
He entered into Holywell Street. The sun was sinking. 

"It is time," said he, "to go and fetch Fifine to the 
Olympic." 
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CAPTAIN ROOK AND MR. PIGEON. 

The statistic mongers and dealers in geography have 
calculated to a nicety how many quartern loaves, bars of 
iron, pigs of lead, sacks of woo^ Turks, Quakers, Metho- 
dists, Jews, Catholics, and Church of England men, are 
consumed or produced in the different countries of this 
wicked world: I should like to see an accurate table 
showing the rogues and dupes of each nation; the cal- 
culation would form a pretty matter for a philosopher to 
speculate upon. The mind loves to repose, and broods 
benevolently over this expanded theme. What thieves 
are there in Paris, oh, heavens! and what a power of 
rogues with pigtails and mandarin buttons at Pekin! 
Crowds of swindlers are there at this very moment pur^ 
suing their trade at St. Petersburg: how many scounirels 
are saying their prayers alongside of Don Carlos! how 
many scores are jobbing under the pretty nose of Queen 
Christine! what an inordinate number of rascals is there, 
to be siure, puffing tobacco and drinking flat small beer 
in all the capitals of Germany; or else, without a rag to 
their ebony backs, swigging quass out of calabashes, and 
smeared over with palm oil, lolling at the doors of clay 
huts in the sunny city of Timbuctoo! It is not neces- 
sary to make any more topographical allusions, or, for 
illustrating the above position, to go through the whole 
Gazetteer; but he is a bad philosopTaet >n\xo >aas^ \iL^\. ^S2s^ 
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these things in mind, and does not in his speculations or 
his estimate of mankind duly consider and weigh them. 
And it is £ne and consolatory to think, that thoughtfal 
nature, which has provided sweet flowers for the hum- 
ming hee: fair running streams for glittering flsh; store 
of kids, deer, goats, and other fresh meat for roaring 
lions; for actiye cats, mice; for mice, cheese, and so on; 
establishing throughout the whole of her realm the great 
doctrine that where a demand is, there will be a supply 
(see the romances of Adam Smith, Malthus, and Eicardo, 
and the philosophical works of Miss Martineau) : I say it 
is consolatory to think that, as nature has provided flies 
for the food of flshes, and flowers for bees, so she has 
created fools for rogues; and thus the scheme is con- 
sistent throughout. Yes, observation, with extensive 
view, will discover Captain Books all over the world, 
and Mr. Pigeons made for their benefit. Wherever 
shiues the sun, you are sure to find Folly basking in it; 
and knavery is the shadow at Folly's heels. 

It is not, however, necessary to go i» Petersburg or 
Pekin for rogues (and in truth I don't know whether the 
Timbuctoo Captain Rooks prefer cribbage or biQiards). **We 
are not birds," as the Irishman says, "to be in half-a-dozen 
places at once;*' so let us pretermit all considerations of 
rogues in other countries, examining only those who 
flourish under our very noses. I have travelled much, 
and seen many men and cities; and, in truth, I think 
that our country of England produces the best soldiers, 
sailors, razors, tailors, brewers, hatters, and rogues, of alL 
Especially there is no cheat like an English cheat Our 
society produces them in the greatest numbers as well as 
of the greatest excellence. We supply all Europe with 
them. I defy you to point out a great city of the con- 
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tment where half-a-dozen of them are not to be found: 
proofs of our enterprise and samples of our home manu- 
facture. Try Eome, Cheltenham^ Baden, ToepHtz, Madrid, 
or Czarkoeselo: I haye been in every one of them, and 
give you my honour that the Englishman is the best 
rascal to be found in all; better than your eager French- 
man; your swaggering Irishman with a red yelvet waist- 
coat and red whiskers; your grave Spaniard, with horrid 
goggle eyes and profuse diamond shirt-pins; your tallow- 
faced German baron, with white moustache and double 
chin, fat, pudgy, dirty, fingers, and great gold thumb- 
ring; better even than your nondescript Eussian — 
swindler and spy aa he is by loyalty and education — 
the most dangerous antagonist we have. Who has the 
best coat even at Vienna? who has the neatest britzska 
at Baden? who drinks the best champagne at Paris? 
Captain Book, to be sure, of her Britannic Majesty's ser- 
vice: — he has been of the service, that is to say, but 
offcen finds it convenient to sell out. 

The life of a blackleg, which is the name con- 
temptuously applied to Captain Book in his country, is 
such an easy, comfortable, careless, merry one, ihat I 
can't conceive why all the world do not turn Captain 
Books; unless, may be, there are some mysteries and 
difficulties in it which the vulgar know nothing of, and 
which only men of real genius can overcome. Call on 
Captain Book in the day (in London, he lives about 
St. James's; abroad, he has tlie veiy best rooms in the 
very best hotels), and you will find him at one o'clock 
dressed in the very finest robe de chambre^ before a break- 
faat table covered with the prettiest patties and de- 
licacies possible; smoking, perhaps, one of the bi^est 
Meerschaum pipes you ever saw; reading, possibly, "The 
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Momii^ Post,** or a novel (he has only one volume in 
his whole room, and that from a circulating library); or 
having his hair dressed; or talking to a tailor about 
waistcoat patterns; or drinking soda water with a glass 
of sherry; aU this he does every morning, and it does 
not seem very difficult, and lasts until three. At three, 
he goes to a horse-dealer's, and lounges there for half- 
an-hour; at four he is to be seen at the window of his 
club; at five, he is cantering and curvetting in Hyde 
Park with one or two more (he does not know any 
ladies, but has many male acquaintances: some stout old 
gentleman riding cobs, who knew his family, and give 
him a surly grunt of recognition; some, very young lads, 
with pale dissolute faces, little moustaches, perhaps, or, 
at least, little tufts on their chin, who hail him eagerly as 
a man of fashion) : at seven, he has a dinner atLong*s or at the 
Clarendon; and so to bed very likely at five in the mornings 
affcer a quiet game of whist, broiled bones, and punch. 

Perhaps he dines early at a tavern in Covent Gar- 
den; after which, you will see him at the theatre in a 
private box (Captain Rook affects the Olympic a good 
deal). In the box, beside himself, you will remark a 
young man — very young — one of the lads who spoke 
to him in the park tlds morning, and a couple of ladies: 
one shabby, melancholy, raw-boned, with numberless 
small white ringlets, large hands and feet, and a faded 
light blue silk gown; she has a large cap, trimmed with 
yellow, and all sorts of crumpled flowers and greasy 
blonde lace; she wears large gilt ear-rings, and sits back, 
and nobody speaks to her, and she to nobody, except to 
say, "Law, Maria, how well you do look to-night: 
there's a man opposite has been staring at you this three 
hours; I'm blest if it isn't him as we saw in the park, dear!* 
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'*I wish, Hanna, you *d 'old your tongue, and not 
)otheT me about the men. You don't believe Miss Ick- 
nan, Freddy, do you?" says Maria, smiling fondly on 
?reddy. Maria is sitting in front: she says she is twenty- 
hree, though Miss Hickman knows very well she is 
liirty-one (Ereddy is just of age). She wears a purple- 
velvet gown, three different gold bracelets on each arm, 
U9 many rings on each finger of each hand; to one is 
looked a gold smelling bottle; she has an enormous fan, 
I laced pocket handkerchief, a Cashmere shawl, which 
s continually falling off, and exposing, very unneces- 
larily, a pair of very white shoulders: she talks loud, 
dways lets her playbill drop into the pit, and smells 
nost pungently of Mr. Delcroix's shop. After this de- 
icription it is not at all necessary to say who Maria is: 
iiiss Hickman is her companion, and they live together 
n a very snug little house in May-Fair, which has just 
)een new-furnished a la Louis Quatorze by Freddy, as 
ve are positively informed. ' It is even said, that the 
ittle carriage, with two Httle white ponies, which Maria 
Irives herself in such a fascinating ' way through the 
Park, was purchased for her by .Freddy too; aye, and that 
]Japtain Eook got it for him — a great bai^ain, of course. 

Such is Captain Rook's life. Can anything be more 
>asy? Suppose Maria says, "Come home. Rook, and heat 
I cold chicken with us, and a glass of hiced champagne;" and 
uppose he goes, and after chicken — just for fun — 
liaria proposes a little chicken-hazard; — she only plays 
or shillings, while Freddy, a little bolder, won't mind 
laK-pound stakes himself. Is there any great harm in 
tU this? Well after half-an-hour, Maria grows tired, 
md Miss Hickman has been nodding asleep in the 
lomer long ago; so off the two ladies set, candle in hand. 
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"D — n it, Fred," says Captain Book,' pouring out 
for that young gentleman his fifteenth glass of cham- 
pagne, "what luck you are in, if you did but know how 
to back it!*' 

What more natural, and even kind, of Book than to 
say this? Fred is evidently an inexperienced player; 
and every experienced player knows that there is no- 
thing like backing your luck. Freddy does. Well; 
fortune is proverbially variable; and it is not at all sur- 
prising that Freddy, after having had so much luck at 
the commencement of the evening, should have the 
tables turned on him at some time or other. 

Freddy loses. 

It is deuced unlucky, to be sure, that he should have 
won all the little coups and lost all the great ones; but 
there is a plan which the commonest play-man knows, 
an infallible means of retrieving yourself at play; it is 
simply doubling your stake. Say, you lose a guinea: 
- you bet two guineas, which if you win, you win 
a guinea and your original stake: if you lose, you have 
but to bet four guineas on the third stake, eight on the 
fourth, sixteen on the fifth, thirty-two on the sixth, and 
so on. It stands to reason that you cannot lose always; 
and the very first time you win, all your losings are 
made up to you. There is but one draw-back to this 
infallible process; if you begin at a guinea, double every 
time you lose, and lose fifteen times, you will have 
lost exactly sixteen thousand three hundred and eighty- 
four guineas; a sum which probably exceeds the amount 
of your yearly income: — mine is considerably under 
that figure. 

i^ddy does not play this game, then, yet; but being 
B poor-spirited creature, aa ^q \ia.^^ ^«vi\v^ ^sssis^ \sft bf 
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being afraid to win, he is equally poor-spirited when he 
b^ins to lose: he is frightened; that is, increases his 
stakes, and backs his ill-luck: when a man does this, 
it is all over with him. 

When Captain Eook goes home (the sun is peering 
through tiie shutters of the little drawing-room in Curzon 
Street, and the ghastly footboy, oh, how bleared his 
eyes look as he opens the door!); when Captain Eook 
goes home, he has Eredd/s I U's in his pocket to 
the amount, say, of three hundred pounds. Some people 
say, that Maria has half of the money when it is paid; 
but this I don't believe: is Captain Eook the kind of 
fellow to giye up a purse when his hand has once 
clawed hold of it? 

Be this, however, true or not, it concerns us very 
little. The captain goes home to Brook Street, plunges 
into bed much too tired to say his prayiftrs, and wakes 
the next morning at twelve to go over such another day, 
which we have just chalked out for him. As for Freddy, 
not poppy, nor mandragora, nor all the soda water at the 
chemist's, can ever medicine him to that sweet sleep 
which he might have had but for his loss. " If I had 
but played my king of hearts," sighed Fred, ''and kept 
back my trump; but there 's no standing against a fellow 
who turns up a king seven times running: if I had 
even but pulled up when Thomas (curse him!) brought 
up that infernal Curagoa punch, I should have saved 
a couple of hundred;" and so on, go Freddy's lamenta- 
tions. Oh, luckless Freddy! dismal Freddy! silly gaby 
of a Freddy! you are hit now, and there is no cure 
for you but bleeding you almost to death's door. The 
homoeopathic maxim of simiUa simlibus^ which means, 
I heliere, that you are to be cured "\>i[ ^^i "Wa <5Jl '^asw 

3%ackeratj, Miscellanies* V, 'JX 
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dog that bit you/' must be put in practice with regard 
to Freddy — only not in homoeopathic infinitesunal 
doses; no hair of tke dog that bit him; but vice versd^ 
the dog of the hair that tickled him. Eieddy has 
begun to play; — a mere trifle at first, but he miist 
play it out; he must go the whole dog now, or iiiere 
is no chauce for him. He must play until he can pla^ 
no more; he will play until he has not a shilling left 
to play with, when, peihaps, he may turn out an honest 
man, though the odds are against him; the betting is 
in favour of his being a swindler always; a rich or 
a poor one, as the case may be. I need not tell Freddy's 
name, I think, now; it stands on his card: — 



MR. FREDERICK PIGEON, 

LOHa's HOTEL. 



1 have said the chauccs are, that Frederick Pigeon, 
Esq., will become a rich or a poor swindler, though the 
first chance, it must be confessed, is very remote. 
I once heard an actor, who could not write, speak, or 
even read English; who was not fit for any trade in the 
world, and had not the nous to keep an apple-staU, 
and scarcely even enough sense to make a member of 
parliament: I once, I say, heard an actor, — whose 
only qualifications were a large pair of legs, a laige 
voice, and a very large neck, — curse his fate and 
his profession, by which, do what he would, he could 
only make eight guineas a week. "No men," said he, 
with a great deal of justice, "were so ill paid as 
^'dramatic artists;'' they laboured for nothing all their 
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youths, and had no provision for old age." With this, 
he sighed, and called for (it was on a Saturday night) 
ihe f orty-nintii glass of brandy-«nd-water which he had 
drank in the course of the week. 

The excitement of his profession, I make no doubt, 
caused my Mend Claptrap to consume this quantity 
of spirit-and-water, besides beer, in the morning aftier 
roheareal; and I could not help musing over his fate. 
It is a hard one. To eat, drink, work a little, and 
be jolly; to be paid twice as much as you are worth, 
and then to go to ruin; to drop off the tree when you 
are swelled out, seedy, and over-ripe; and to lie rotting 
in the mud undemeaili, until at last you mingle 
with it 

Kow, badly as the actor is paid (and the reader will 
the more readily pardon the above episode, because, in 
reality, it has nothing to do with tiie subject in hand), 
and luckless as his fate is, the lot of the poor blackleg 
is cast lower stilL You never hear of a rich gambler; 
or of one who wins in -the end. Where does all the 
money go to which is lost among them? Did you ever 
play a game at loo for sixpences? At the end of the 
night a great many of those small coins have been lost, 
and in consequence, won: but ask the table all round; 
one man has won three shillings; two have neither lost 
nor won; one rather thinks he has lost; and the three 
others have lost two pounds each. Is not this the fact, 
known to everybody who indulges in round games, and 
especially ihe noble game of loo? I often think that the 
devil's books, as cards are called, are let out to us from 
old Mck's circulating library, and that he lays his paw 
upon a certain part of the winnings, and carries it off 
privily: else, what becomes of all the money? 

.21* 
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For inBtance, there is the gentleman whom fhe 
newspapers call "a noble earl of sporting celebrity;* — 
if he has lost a shilling, according to the newspaper 
accounts, he has lost fifty millions: he drops fifty thou- 
sand pounds at the Derby, just as you and I would lay 
down two-pence halfpenny for half an ounce of Macabaw. 
Who has won these millions? Is it Mr. C^kford, or 
Mr. Bond, or Mr. Salon-des-Etrangers? (I do not call 
these latter gentlemen gamblers, for their speculatioiL 
is a certainty); but who wins his money, and everybody 
else's money who plays and loses? Much money is 
staked in the absence of Mr. Crockford; many notes are 
given without the interference of the Bonds; there are 
hundreds of thousands of gamblers who are etrangers 
even to the Salon-des-Etrangers, 

Ko, my dear sir, it is not in the public gambling- 
houses that the money is lost: it is not in them that 
your virtue is chiefly in danger. Better by half lose 
your income, your fortune, or your master's money, in 
a decent public hell, than in the private society of such 
men as my friend Captain Book; but we are agdn and 
again digressing; the point is, is the Captain's trade 
a good one, and does it yield tolerably good interest for 
outlay and capital? 

To the latter question first: — at this very season 
of May, when the rooks are very young, have you not, 
my dear Mend, often tasted them in pies? — they are 
then so tender that you cannot tell the difference between 
them and pigeons. So, in like manner, our Book has 
been in his youth undistinguishable ficom a pigeon, fle 
does as he has been done by: yea, he has been plucked 
as even now he plucks his Mend Mr. Frederick Pigeon. 
Say that he began the world with ten thousand pounds: 
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every marayedi of this is gone; and may be considered 
as the capital which he has sacrificed to learn his trade. 
Haying spent £ 10,000, then, on an annuity of £ 650, 
he must look to a larger interest for his money — say 
fifteen hundred, two thousand, or three thousand pounds, 
decently to repay his risk and labour. Besides the money 
sunk in the first place, his profession requires continual 
annual outlays, as thus — 

HorsM, carriages (inoludlng Epsom, Goodwood, Ascot, Ac.) ;^500 

Lodgings , servants , and board 350 

Watering-places, and touring 300 

Dinners to give 150 

Pocket-money 150 

Gloves, handkerchiefs, perfumery, and tobacco (very moderate) 150 

TaiIor*sbilIsCf 100 say, never paid) OOP 

ToTAi. . . 1,600 

I defy any man to carry on the profession in a decent 
way imder the above sum: ten thousand sunk, and 
sixteen hundred annual expenses; up, it is not a good 
profession: it is not good interest for one's money: it is 
not a fair remuneration for a gentleman of birth, industry, 
and genius: and my Mend Claptrap, who growls about 
his pay, may bless his eyes that he was not bom a gen- 
tleman and bred up to such an unprofitable caUing as 
this. Considering Ids trouble, his outlay, his birth, and 
breeding, the Captain is most wickedly and basely 
rewarded. And when he is obliged to retreat, when 
his hand trembles, his credit is fallen, his bills laughed 
at by every money-lender in Europe, his tailors rampant 
and inexorable — in fact, when the cowp of life will 
scmter for him no more — who will help the play-worn 
veteran? As Mitchel sings affcer Aristophanes — 

**In glory he was seen, when his years as yet were green; 
But now when his dotage is on him , 
God help him ; — for no eye of those who pass him by. 
Throws a look of compassion upon him.*' 
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Who indeed will help him? — not his family, for he 
has bled his father, his uncle, his old grandi^other; he 
has had slices out of his sister's portionB, and quarrelled 
with his brothers-in-law; the old people are dead; the 
young ones hate him, and will give him nothing. Who 
will help him? — not his friends: in ihe first place, my 
dear sir, a man's Mends very seldom do: in the second 
place, it is Captain Rook's business not to keep but to 
give up his Mends. His acquaintances do not last more 
than a year; the time, namely, during which he is em- 
ployed in plucking them; then they part. Pigeon has 
not a single feather left to his tail, and how should he 
help Rook, whom, au reste, he has learned to detest most 
cordially, and has found out to be a rascal? When 
Rook's ill day comes it is simply because he has no 
more Mends; he has exhausted them all, plucked every 
one as clean as the palm of your hand. And to arrive 
at this conclusion. Rook has been spending sixteen hun- 
dred a year, and the prime of his life, and has more- 
over sunk ten thousand pounds! Is this a proper reward 
for a gentleman? I say it is a sin and a shame, that an 
English gentleman should be allowed thus to drop down 
the stream without a single hand to help him. 

The moral of the above remarks, I take to be this: 
that black-legging is as bad a trade as can be; and so 
let parents and guardians look to it, and not appren- 
tice their children to such a villainous scurvy way of 
living. 

It must be confessed, however, that there are some 
individuals who have for the profession such a natural 
genius, that no entreaties or example of parents will 
keep them from it, and no restraint or occupation oc- 
casioned by another calling. They do what the Chris- 
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tiaiis do not do; they leave all to follow their master 
the devil; they cut Mends, funilies, and good, thriving, 
profitable trades to put up with this one, that is both 
unthrifty and unprofitable. They are in regiments: ugly 
whispers about certain midnight games at blind-hookey, 
and a few odd bai^aina in horsefiesh, are borne abroad, 
and Comet Book receives the gentlest hint in the world 
that he had better sell out. They are in counting- 
houses, with a promise of partnership, for which papa is 
to lay down a handsome premium; but the firm of Hobbs, 
Bobbs, and Higgory, can never admit a young gentleman 
who is a notorious gambler, is much oftener at the races 
than his desk, and has bills daily falling due at his pri- 
vate banker's. The father, that excellent old man Sam 
Hook, so well known on 'Change in the war-time, dis- 
covers, at the end of five years, that his son has spent 
rather more than the four thousand pounds intended for 
his partnership, and cannot, in common justice to his 
otiier thirteen children, give him a shilling more. A 
pretty pass for flash young Tom Rook, with four horses 
in stable, a protemporaneous Mrs. Rook, very Ukely, in 
an establishment near the Regent's Park, and a bill for 
three hundred and seventy-five pounds coming due on 
the fifth of next month! 

Sometimes young Rook is destined to the bar; and 
I am glad to introduce one of these gentlemen and his 
history to the notice of the reader. 

He was the son of an amiable gentleman, the Re- 
verend Athanasius Rook, who took high honours at Cam- 
bridge in the year 1; was a fellow of Trinity in the 
year 2 ; and so continued a fellow and tutor of the Col- 
lege until a livii^ fell vacant, on which he seized. It 
was only two hundred and fifty pounds a year; but the 
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fact is, Athanasiiis was in love. Miss Gregory, a 
demure simple governess at Miss Mickle's establi 
for young ladies in Cambridge (where the n 
gentleman used often of late to take his tea), had 
tiie eye of the honest college tutor; and in Trinity 
and up and down the Trumpington road, he 
with her (and another young lady of course), talkc 
her, and told his love. 

Miss Gregory had not a rap, as might be im 
but she loved Athanasius with her whole soi 
strength, and was the most orderly, cheerful, 
smiling, bustling, little wife that ever a country 
was blest withal. Athanasius took a couple of pi 
a couple of hundred guineas each, and so mad( 
snug income; aye, and laid by for a rainy day — 
portion for Harriet, when she should grow up and 
and a help for Tom at college and at the bar. I 
must know there were two little Books now groi 
the rookery; and very happy were father and moi 
can tell you, to put meat down their tender little * 
Oh, if ever a man was good and happy, it was 1 
sius; if ever a woman was happy and good, it ^ 
wife: not the whole parish, not the whole couni 
the whole kingdom, could produce such a snug ] 
or such a pleasant menage. 

Athanusius's feune as a scholar, too, was grec 
as his charges were very high, and as he recei-^ 
two pupils, there was, of course, much anxiety 
wealthy parents to place their children under h: 
Future squires, bankers, yea, lords and dukes, c 
proM by his instrubtions, and were led by him 
jMIjr over the "AflStes' \)ii!igie^' \x^ ^'^ ^\i^^^m!kfc 
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of mathematics, or through the syntax into the pleasant 
paths of classic lore. 

In the midst of Uiese companions, Tom Book grew 
np; more fondled and petted, of coarse, than they; 
cleverer than they; as handsome, dashing, well-instructed 
a lad, for his years, as ever went to college to he a 
senior wrangler, and went down without any such 
honour. 

Fancy then, our young gentleman installed at college, 
whither his father has taken him, and with fond veteran ' 
recollections has surveyed hall and grass plots, and the 
old porter, and the old fountain , and the old rooms in 
which he used to live. Fancy the sobs of good little 
Mrs. Book, as she parted with her boy; and the tears 
of sweet pale Harriet, as she clung round his neck, and 
brought him (in a silver paper, slobbered with many 
tears) a little crimson silk purse (with two guineas of 
her own in it, poor thing)! Fancy all this, and fancy 
young Tom, sorry too, but yet restiess and glad, panting 
for the new life opening upon him; the freedom, the joy 
of the manly struggle for fame, which he vows he will 
win. Tom Book, in other words, is installed at Trinity 
College, attends lectures, reads at home, goes to chapel, 
uses wine-parties moderately, and bids fair to be one of 
the topmost men of his year. 

Tom goes down for the Christmas vacation. (What 
a man he is grown, and how his sister and mother 
quarrel which shall walk with him down the village; 
and what stories the old gentleman lugs out with his 
old port, and how he quotes JSschylus, to be sure!) The 
pupils are away too, and the three have Tom in quiet. 
Alas ! I fear ^e place has grown a little too quiet for 
Tom: however, he reads very 8Etou&7 oi TELOTKiasigi^s 'sss^ 
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sister Harriet peeps with a great deal of wonder into 
huge books of scribbling paper, contaiiuBg many stnmge 
diagrams, and complicated arrangements of d^s and ^b. 

May comes, and the college examinations: the de- 
lighted parent receives at breakfast, on the 10th of that 
month, two letters, as follows: 

FROM THE REV. SOLOMON SNORTER TO THE REV. ATHANASIUS BOOK. 

Trinity, May 10. 

Dear Credo * ~ I wish yon joy. Your iad is tlie best man of liis^year, 
and I hope in four more to see him at onr table. In classics he is, iny 
dear friend, facile princeps; in mathematics he was ron hard (entrewmt) 
by a lad of the name of Snick , a Westmoreland man and a sizer. We most 
keep up Thomas to his mathematics , and I have no doubt we shall make t 
fellow and a wrangler of him. 

I send you his college bill, ;(105 10s.; rather heavy, but this isths 
first term, and that you know is expensive: I shall be glad to give yoa a 
receipt for it. By the way, the young man is rather too fond of amuse* 
mant, and. -lives with a very expensive set. Give him a lecture on this 
score. — Tours, 

Soi.. Smortsr. 

Next comes Mr. Tom Book's own letter: it is long, 
modest; we only give the postseript: 

P.S. — Dear Father, I forgot to say that, aa I live in the very best set 
in the University (Lord Bagwig, the Dukfr*s eldest son you know, vows h» 
will give me a living), I have been led into one or two expenses which will 
ft-ighten ycu: I lost ;f 80 to the hononrable Mr. Denoeace (a son of Lord 
Crabs) atBagwig's, the other day at dinner; and owe £64i more for desserts 
and hiring horses, which I can't send into Snorter's bill.** Hiring horses 
is so deuced expensive; next term I mast have a nag of my own, that's 
positive. 

The Eev. Athanasius read the postscript with much 
less gusto than the letter: however, Tom has done his 

* This is most probably a Joke on the Christian name of Mr. Rook. 
** It is, or was, the custom for young gentlemen at Cambridge to have 
unlimited credit with tradesmen , whom the college tutors paid , and then 
sent the bills to the parents of the yonng men. 
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doiy, and the old gentleman won't balk hifl pleasme; bo 
he aendi him £ 100, with a ''God bless you!'' and 
Kamma adds, in a postsoiipt, that ''he most always 
keep well willi his aristocratic Mends, £Dr he was made 
only for the best society." 

A year or two passes on: Tom comes home for the 
vacations; but Tom has sadly changed; he has grown 
haggard and pale. At second year's examination (owing 
to an unlucky illness) Tom was not classed at all; and 
Snick, the Westmoreland man, has carried everything 
before him. Tom drinks more after dinner than his 
father likes; he is always riding about and dinii^ in the 
neighbourhood, and coming home, quite odd, his mother 
says — illhumoured, unsteady on his feet, and husky 
in his talk. The Eeyerend Athanasius begins to grow 
very, very grave: they have high words, even the father 
and son; and oh! how Harriet and her mother tremble 
and listen at the study door when these disputes are 
going on! 

The last term of Tom's undergraduateship arrives; he 
is in ill health, but he will make a mighty effort to 
retrieve himself for his degree; and early in the cold 
wintei:'s morning — late, late at night — he toils over 
his books: and the end is that, a month before the ex- 
amination, Thomas Book , esquire, has a brain fever, 
and Mrs. Book, and Miss Boo^ and the Beverend Atha- 
nasius Book, are all lodging at the Hoop, an inn in 
Cambridge-town, and day and night round the couch of 

poor Tom. 

«««««« 

Oh, sin! woe, repentance. Oh, touching reconcilia- 
tion and burst of teacs on the part of son and father, 
when one morning at the paraona^, «£ta Tot^^xftRW'WPi^ 
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the old gentLeman produces a bundle of receipts , and 
says, with a broken voice, ''There, boy, don't be vexed 
about your debts. Boys will be, boys, I know, and I 
have paid all demands." Everybody cries -in the house 
at this news, the mother and daughter most precisely, 
even Mrs. Stokes, the old housekeeper, who shakes 
master's hand, and actually kisses Mr. Tom. 

Well, Tom begins to read a little for his fellowship, 
but in vain; he is beaten by Mr. Snick, the "Westmore- 
land man. He has no hopes of a living; Lord Bagwig's 
promises were all moonshine. Tom must go to tJie bar; 
and his^ father, who has long left off taking pupils, must 
take them agaru, to support his son in London. 

Why tell you what happens when there? Tom lives 
at the west end of the town, and never goes near the 
Temple; Tom goes to Ascot and Epsom along with his 
great friends; Tom has a long bill with Mr. Eymell, an- 
other long bill with Mr. Nugee; he gets into the hands 
of the Jews — and his feither rushes up to London on 
the outside of the coach to find Tom in a ^punging-house 
in Cursitor Street — the nearest approach he has made 
to the Temple since his three years* residence in 
London. 

I don't like to teU you tiie rest of the history. The 
Eeverend Athanasius was not immortal, and he died a 
year after his visit to the spunging-house, leaving his 
son exactly one farthing, and his wife one hundred 
pounds a year, with remainder his daughter. But, Heaven 
bless you! the poor things would never allow Tom to 
want while they had plenty, and they sold out and sold 
out the three thousand pounds until, at the end of three 
years, there did not remain one sii^le stiver of them; 
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and now Miss Harriet is a governess, with sixty pounds 
a year, supporting her mother, who lives upon fifty. 

As for Tom, he is a regular leg now — leading the 
life already described. When I mei^him last it was at 
Baden, where he was on a professional t«ur, with a 
carriage, a courier, a valet, a confederate, and a case of 
pistols. He has been in five duels, he has killed a man 
who spoke lightly about his honour; and at French or 
English hazard, at billiards, at whist, at loo, ^cart^ 
blind hookey, drawing straws, or beggar-my-neighbour, 
he will cheat you — cheat you for a hui^dred pounds 
or for a guinea, and murder you afterwards, if you 
like. 

Abroad, our friend takes military rank, and calls 
himself Captain Kook; when asked of what service, he 
says he was with Don Carlos or Queen Christine; and 
certain it is that he was absent for a couple of years 
nobody knows where; he may have been with General 
Evans, or he may have been at the Sainte P^agie in 
Paris, as some people vow he was. 

We must wind up this paper with some remarks 
concerning poor little Pigeon. Vanity has been little 
Pigeon's failing through life. He is a linendraper's son, 
and has been left with money: and the silly fashionable 
works that he has read, and the silly female relatives 
that he has — (n.b. All young men with money have 
silly, flattering, she-relatives) and the silly trips that he 
has made to watering-places, where he has scraped ac- 
quaintance with the Honourable Tom Mountcoffeehouse, 
Lord Ballyhooly, the celebrated German Prince, Sweller 
Mobskau, and their like (all Captain Eooks in their way), 
have been the ruin of him. 

I have not the slightest pity in the world for little 
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Pigeon. Look at him! See in what absurd finery Ifae 
little prig is dressed. Wine makes his poor little head 
ache, but he will diink because it is manly. In mortal 
fear he puts himself behind a curvetting cameleopard of 
a cab-horse; •or perched on the top of a prancing drome- 
dary, is borne through Botten Bow, when he would giye 
the world to be on his own sofa, or with his own mam- 
ma and sisters, over a quiet pool of commerce and a cup 
of tea. How riding does scarify his poor little legs, and 
shake his poor little sides! Smoking, how it does torn 
his little stomach inside out; and yet smoke he will: 
Sweller Mobskau smokes; Mountcoffeehouse don't mind 
a cigar; and as for Ballyhooly, he will puff you a dozen 
in a day, and says very truly that Pontet won't supply 
him wil^ near such good ones as he sells Pigeon. The 
fact is, that Pontet vowed seven years ago not to give 
his lordship a sixpence more credit; and so the good- 
natured nobleman always helps himself out of Pigeon's 
box. 

On the shoulders of ihcse aristocratic individuals, Mr. 
Pigeon is earned into certain clubs, or perhaps we should 
say ho walks into them by the aid of these "legs.** But 
they keep him always to themselves. Captain Books 
must rob in companies; but of course, the greater the 
profits, the fewer the partners must be. Three are positively 
requisite, however, as every reader must know who has 
played a game at whist: number one to be Pigeon's 
partner, and curse his stars at losing, and propose higher 
play, and "settle" with number two; number three to 
transact business with Pigeon, and drive him down to 
the city to sell out We have known an instance or two 
where, after a very good nighf s work, number three has 
bolted wii^ ilie winnings altogether, but the practice is 
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daiigerous; not only disgraceful to the profession, but it 
cats up your own chance afterwards, as no one will act 
with you. There is only one occasion on which such a 
manceuyre is allowable. Many are sick of the profes- 
sion, and desirous to turn honest men: in this case, when 
you can get a good coup, five thousand say, bolt without 
scruple. One thing is clear, the other men must be mum, 
and you can live at Vienna comfortably on the interest 
of five thousand pounds. 

Well, then, in the society of these amiable confe- 
derates little Pigeon goes through that period of time 
which is necessary for tlie purpose of plucking him. To 
do this, you must not, in most cases, tug at the feathers 
so as to hurt him, else he may bo frightened, and hop 
away to somebody else: nor, generally speaking, will the 
feathers come out so easily at first as they will when he 
is used to it, and then they drop in handfuls. Nor need 
you have the least scruple in so causing the little crea* 
ture to moult artificiaDy: if you don't, somebody else 
will: a Pigeon goes into the world fated, as Chateau- 
briand says -»— 

Pigeon, il va subir le sort de tout pigeon. 

He nmst be plucked, it is the purpose for which nature 
has formed him: if you, Capt^dn Eook, do not perform 
the operation on a green table lighted by two wax 
candles, and with two packs of cards to operate with, 
some other Book will: are there not railroads, and Spa- 
nish bonds, and bituminous companies, and Cornish tin 
mines, and old dowagers with daughters to marry? If 
you leave him, Book of Birchin Lane will have him as 
sure as fate: if Book of Birchin Lane don't hit him. 
Rook of the Stock Exchange will blaze away both bar- 
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rels at him, which if the poor trembling flntterer escape, 
he will fly over and drop into the rookery, where dear 
old swindling Lady Book and her dan^ters will find 
him, and nestle him in their bosoms, and in that soft 
place pluck him, until he turns out as naked as a can- 
non-bcdL 

Be not thou scrupulous, Captain! seize c»i Pigeon; 
pluck him gently but boldly; but above all, never lei 
him go. If he is a stout cautious bird, of course you 
must be more cautious; if he is excessively silly and 
scared, perhaps the best way is just to take him round 
the neck at once, and strip the whole stock of plumage 
from his back. 

The feathers of the human pigeon being thus violently 
abstracted from him, no others supply tiieir place; and 
yet I do not pity him. He is now only undergoing the 
destiny of pigeons, and is, I do believe, as happy in his 
plucked as in his feathered state. He cannot purse out 
his breast, and bury his head, and fan his tail, and strut 
in the sun as if he were a turkey-cock. Under all those 
fine airs and feathers, he was but what he is now, a 
poor little meek, silly, cowardly bird, and his state of 
pride is not a whit more natural to him than his fallen 
condition. He soon grows used to it He is too great a 
coward to despair; much too mean to be frightened be- 
cause he must live by doing meanness. He is sure, if 
he cannot fly, to fall somehow or other on his little 
miserable legs: on these he hops about, and manages to 
live somewhere in his own mean way. He has but a 
small stomach, and doesn't mind what food he puts into 
it He spunges on his relatives; or else, just before his 
utter ruin, he marries and has nine children (and such 
a family always Uves); he turns bully, most likely, takes 
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nking, and beats his wife, who supports him or 
to drinking too; or he gets a little place, a very 
place: you hear he haa some tide-waitership, or is 
to some new milk company, or is lurking about a 
taper. He dies, and a subscription is raised for the 
N Pigeon, and we look no more to find a likeness 
1 in his children, who are as a new race. Blessed 
5 little ones, for ye are bom in poverty, and may 
t, or surmount it, and die rich. But woe to the 
IB of this earth, for they are bom rich that they 
lie poor. 

le end of Captain Rook — for we must bring both 
nd the paper to an end — is not more agreeable, 
jmewhat more manly and majestic than the con- 
a of Mr. Pigeon. If you walk over to the Queen's 
L Prison, I would lay a wager that a dozen such 

be found there in a moment. They have a kind 
ifer-look with them, and stare at you with fierce, 
ling, crow-footed eyes; or grin from imder huge 
Y moustaches, as they walk up and down in their 
3d brocades. What a dreadful activity is that of a 
juse, or a prison! — a dreary flagged court-yard, 
I dark room, and the inmates of it, like the in- 

of the menagerie cages, ceaselessly walking up 
lown! Mary Queen of Scotts says very touch- 



Pour mon mal estranger 
Je ne m* arreste en place; 
Mais , J*cn ay beau changer 
81 ma doulcar n* efface I 

id down, up and down — the inward woe seems 

ir the body onwards; and I think in both mad- 

and prison you will find plenty of specimens of 

\cra\j. Miscellanies. V, 22 
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our Captain Book. It is ^e to mark him under the 
pressure of this woe and see how fierce he looks when 
stirred up by the long pole of memory. In these asy- 
lums the Books end their lives; or, more happy, they 
die miserably in a miserable provincial town abroad, and 
for the benefit of coming Books they commonly die ear 
ly; you as seldom hear of an old Book (practising his 
trade) as of a rich one. It is a short-lived trade; not 
merry, for the gains are most precarious, and perpetual 
doubt aud dread are not pleasant accompaniments of a 
profession: — not agreeable either, for though Captain 
Book does not mind being a scounckel, no man likes to 
be considered as such, and as such, he knows very well, 
does the world consider Captain Book: not profitable, for 
the eiq[)enses of the trade swallow up all the profits of 
it, aud in addition leave the bankrupt with certain 
habits that have become as nature to him, and which, to 
live, he must gratify. I know no. more miserable wretch 
than OUT Book in his autumn days, at dismal Calais oi 
Boulogne, or at the Bench yonder, with a whole load of 
diseases and wants, that have come to him in the course 
of his profession; the diseases and wants of sensuality, 
always pampered, aud now agonising for lack of its un- 
natural food; the mind, which must think now, and has 
only bitter recollections, mortified ambitions, and im- 
avaiLing scoundrelisms to con over! Oh, Captain Book! 
what nice "chums" do you take with you into prison; 
what pleasant companions of exile follow you over the 
fines patrioB, or attend, the only watchers , round your 
miserable deathbed! 

My son, be not a Pigeon in thy dealings with the 
world: — but it is better to be a Pigeon than a Book. 



1 
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THE FASHIONABLE AUTHOKESS. 

Paying a visit the other day to my friend Timson, 
who, I need not tell the public, is editor of that famous 
evening paper, the*, (and let it be said that there is no 
more profitable acquaintance than a gentleman in Tim- 
son's situation, in whose office, at tiiree o'clock daily, 
you are sure to find new books, lunch, magazines, and 
innumerable tickets for concerts and plays); going, I say, 
into Timson's office, I saw on the' table an immense 
paper cone or funnel, containing a bouquet of such a size 
that it might be called a bosquet, wherein all sorts of 
rare geraniums, luscious magnolias, stately dahlias, and 
other floral produce were gathered together — a regular 
flower-stack. 

Timson was for a brief space invisible, and I was 
left alone in the room with the odours of this tremendous 
bow-pot, which filled the whole of the inky, smutty, 
dingy apartment with an agreeable incense. "0 rus! 
quando te aspiciam?" exclaimed I, out of the Latin 
grammar, for imagination had carried me away to the 
country, and was about to make another exceUent and 
useful quotation (from the 14th book of the Iliad, Madam), 
concerning "ruddy lotuses, and crocuses, and hyacinths," 
when all of a sudden Timson appeared. His head and 
shoulders had, in fact, been engulphed in the flowers, 
among which he might be compared to any Cupid, 
butterfly, or bee. His little face was screwed up into 
such an expression of comical delight and triumph, that 
a methodist parson would have laughed at it in the 
midst of a funeral sermon. 

"What are you giggling at?" said Mr. Timson, as- 
suming a high, aristocratic air. 

22* 
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"Has the goddess Flora made yoa a present of that ul 
bower wrapped up in white paper, or did it come by h 
the vulgar hands of yonder gorgeous footman , at whom .xl 
all the little printers' devils are staring in the passage?" 

'SStuff/' said Timson, picking to pieces some laie (jil 
exotic, worth at the very least fifteen-pence; "a friend, 
who knows that Mrs. Timson and I are fond of these \^ 
things, has sent us a nosegay; that's alL" ^g 

I saw how it was. "Augustus Timson," exclaimed I, j^ 
sternly; "the Pimlicoes have been with you; if that foot- ^^ 
man did not wear the Pimlico plush, ring the bell and [-^^ 
order me out: if that three-cornered billet lying in your 
snuff-box has not the Pimlico seal to it, never ask me to ^ 
dinner again." ^^^ 

"Well, if it does^'* says Mr. Timson, who flushed 
as red as a peony, "what is the harm? Lady Fanny 
Flummery may send flowers to her friends, I suppose? 
The conservatories at Pimlico House are feunous all the 
world over, and the countess promised me a nosegay the 
very last time I dined there." 

"Was that the day when she gave a box of bonbons 
for your darling little Ferdinand?'* 

"No, another day." 

"Or the day when she promised you her carriage for 
Epsom races?" 

"No." 

"Or tlio day when she hoped that her Lucy and 
your Barbara- Jane might be acquainted, and sent to the 
latter from the former a new French doll and tea- 
things?" 

"Fiddlestick!" roared out Augustus Timson, esquire; 
"I wish you wouldn't come bothering here. I tell you 
that Tiady Pimlico is my Mend — my Mend, mark you, 
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and I will allow no man to abuse her in my presence: 
I say again no man;" wherewith Mr. Timson plui^ed 
both his hands violently into his breeches-pockets, looked 
me in the fiace sternly, and began jingling his keys and 
shillings about. 

At this juncture (it being about half-pafit three o'clock 
in the afternoon), a one-horse-chay drove up to the* 
office (Timson lives at Clapham, and comes in and out 
in this machine) — a one-horse-chay drove up; and 
amidst a scuffling and crying of small voices, good- 
humoured Mrs. Timson bounced into the room. 

"Here we are, deary," said she: "we'll walk to the 
Meryweathers; and I've told Sam to be in Charles Street 
at twelve with the chaise: it wouldn't do, you know, to 
come out of the Pimlico box and have the people cry, 
'Mrs. Timson's carriage!' for old Sam and the chaise." 

Timson to this loving and voluble address of his 
lady, gave a peevish, puzzled look towards the strauger, 
as much as to say, '^ lie's here." 

"La, Mr. Smith! and how do you do.^ — So rude — 
I didn't see you: but the fact is we are all in such a 
bustle! Augustus has got Lady Pimlico's box for the 
Furitani to-night, and I vowed I 'd take the children." 

Those youi^ persons were evidently from their costume 
prepared for some extraordinary festival. Miss Barbara- 
Jane, a young lady of six years old, in a pretty pink 
bHp and white muslin, her dear little poll bristling over 
with papers, to be removed previous to the play; while 
Master Ferdinand had a pair of nankeens (I can recollect 
Timson in them in the year 1825 — a great buck), and 
white silk stockings, which belonged to his mamma. 
His frill was very large and very clean, and he was 
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fumbling perpetually at a pair of white kid gloves, whieh 
his mamma forbade him to assume before the opera. 

And "Look here!" and "Oh, previous!" oad "Oh, my!" 
were uttered by these worthy people as they severally 
beheld the vast bouquet, into which Mrs. Timson's head 
flounced, just as her husband's had done before. 

"I must have a greenhouse at the Snuggery, that's 
positive, Timson, for I *m passionately fond of flowers — 
and how kind of Lady Fanny! Do you know her lady- 
ship, Mr. Smith?" 

"Lideed, Madam, I don't remember having ever spoken 
to a lord or a lady in my life." 

Timson smiled in a supercilious way. Mrs. Timson 
exclaimed, "La, how odd! Augustus knows ever so 
many. Lefs see, there's the Countess of Pimlico and 
Lady JFanny Flummery; Lord Doldrum (Timson touched 
up his travels, you know); Lord Gasterton, Lord Guttle- 
burjr's eldest son; Lady Pawpaw (they say she ought 
not to be visited, though); Baron Strum — Strom — 
Strumpf — " 

What the baron's name was I have never been able 
to learn; for here Timson burst out with a "Hold your 
tongue, Berry," which stopped honest Mrs. Timson's harm- 
less prattle altogether, and obliged that worthy woman 
to say meekly, "Well, Qus, I did not think there was 
any harm in mentioning your acquaintance." Good soul! 
it was only because she took pride in her Timson that 
she loved to enumerate the great names of the persons 
who did him honour. My Mend the editor was, in feet, 
in a cruel position, looking foolish before his old ac- 
quaintance, stricken in that unfortunate sore point in 
his honest, good-humoured character. The man adored 
the aristocmcy, and had ^3bat -^oivii'etfcaJL ^N»5ft«.t for a 
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rd which, perhaps, the observant reader may have re- 
axkedy especially characterises men of Timson's way of 
inking. 

In old days at the club (we held it in a small publio- 
mae near the Coburg Theatre, some of us haying free 
[missions to that place of amusement, and some of us 
Tmg for convenience in the immediate neighbourhood 
one of his Majesty's prisons in that quarter) — in old 
lys, I say, at our spoutmg and toasted cheese club, 
Ued "The Fortum," Timson was called Brutus Timson, 
id not Augustus, in consequence of the ferocious re- 
iblicanism which characterised him, and his utter scorn 
id hatred of a bloated, do-nothing aristocracy. His 
tters in "The Weekly Sentinel,'' signed "lictor," must 
) remembered by all our readers: he advocated the 
peal of the com laws, the burning of machines, the 
aphts of labour, &c. &c., wrote some pretty defences of 
obespierre, and used seriously to avow, when at all in 
][uor, that, in consequence of those "lictor" letters, 
3rd Castlereagh had tried to have him murdered, and 
iTown over Blackfriars Bridge. 

By what means Augustus Timson rose to his present 
udted position it i^ needless here to state; suffice it, that 
. two years he was completely bound over neck-and- 
5els to the bloodthirsty aristocrats, hereditary tyrants, &c. 
ne evening he was asked to dine with a secretary of 
le Treasury (the * is ministerial, and has been so tiiese 
rty-nine years); at the house of that secretary of the 
reasury he met a lord's son: walking with Mrs. Timson 

the park next Sunday, that lord's son saluted him. 
imson was from that moment a slave, had his coats 
ade at the west end, cut his wife's Te\a^cnQR ^^^ ^ast 
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dealers in marine stores, and live at Wapping), and bad 
his name put down at two clubs. 

Who was the lord's son? Lord Pimlico's son, to be 
sure, the Honourable Frederick Flummery, who married 
Lady Fanny Foxy, daughter of Pitt Castlereagh, second 
Earl of Eeynard, Kilbrush Castle, county Kildare. The 
earl had been ambassador in '14: Mr. Flummery, bis 
attach^: he was twenty -one at that time, witti the 
sweetest tuft on his chin in the world. Lady Fanny 
was only four -and -twenty, just jilted by Prince Scoron- 
concolo, the horrid man who had married Miss Solo- 
monson with a plum. Fanny had nothing — Frederick 
had about seven thousand pounds less. What better 
could the young things do than marry? Marry they 
did, and in the most delicious secresy. Old Eeynard 
was charmed to have an opportunity of breaking with 
one of his daughters for ever, and only longed for an 
occasion never to forgive the other nine. 

A wit of the Prince's time, who inherited %nd trans- 
mitted to his children a vast fortune in genius, was 
cautioned on his marriage to be very economical 
"Economicair' said he; "my wife has nothing, and I 
have nothing: I suppose a man can't live under that!** 
Our interesting pair, by judiciously employing the same 
capital, managed, year after year, to live very com- 
fortably, until, at last, they were received into Pimlico 
House by the dowager (who has it for her Hfe), where 
they live very magnificently. Lady Fanny gives the 
most magnificent entertainments in London, has the most 
magnificent equipage, and a very fine husband; who has 
his equipage as fine as her ladyship's; his seat in the 
omnibus, while her ladyship is in the second tier. They 
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ay he plays a good deal — ay, and pays, too, when he 

3808. 

And how, pr'ythee? Her ladyship is a Fashionable 
LUTHOKEss. She has heen at this game for fifteen years; 
.uring which period she has published forty-five novels, 
dited twenty-seven new magazines, and I don't know 
low many annuals, besides publishing poems, plays, 
iesultory thoughts, memoirs, recollections of travel, and 
pamphlets without number. Going one day to church, 
. lady, whom I knew by her Leghorn bonnet and red 
ibbons, ruche with poppies and marigolds, brass fer- 
oni^re, great red hands, black silk gown, thick shoes, 
jad black silk stockings; a lady, whom I knew, I say, 
be a devotional cook, made a bob to me just as the 
»salm struck up, and offered me a share of her hymn- 
K)ok. It was, 

HEAYENLY CHORDS; 

A COLLECTION OP * 

SELECTED, COMPOSED, AND EDITED, BY THE 
LADY FRANCES JULIANA FLUMMERY. 

— being simply a collection of heavenly chords robbed 
rom the lyres of Watts, Wesley, Brady and Tate, &c.; 
md of sacred strains from the rare collection of Stem- 
lold and Hopkins. Out of this, cook and I sang; and 
t is amazing how much our fervour was increased by 
hinking that our devotions were directed by a lady 
vhose name was in the Bed Book. 

The thousands of pages that Lady Flummery has 
jovcred with ink exceed all belief. You must have re- 
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marked, madam, in respect of this literary fecundity, 
that your amiable sex possesses vastly greater capabi- 
lities than we do; and that while a man is lying pain- 
fully labouring over a letter of two sides, a lady will 
produce a dozen pages, crossed, dashed, and so beauti- 
fully neat and close, as to be well-nigh invisible. The 
readiest of ready pens has Lady Flummery; her Pegasus 
gallops over hot -pressed satin so as to distance all 
gentlemen riders: like Camilla, it scours the plain — of 
Bath, and never seems punished or fatigued; only it runs 
80 fast that it often leaves all sense behind it; and there 
it goes on, on, scribble, scribble, scribble, never flagging 
until it arrives at that fair winning-post on which is 
written "finis," or, "the eio);" and shows that the 
course, whether it be of novel, annual, poem, or what 
not, is complete. 

Now, the author of these pages doth not pretend to 
describe the inward thoughts, ways, and manner of 
being, of my Lady Flummery, having made before that 
humiliating confession, that lords and ladies are per- 
sonally unknown to him; so that all milliners, butchers' 
ladies, dashiog young clerks, and apprentices, or other 
persons who are anxious to cultivate a knowledge of the 
aristocracy, had better skip over this article altogether. 
But he hath heard it whispered, from pretty good 
authority, that the manners and customs of these men 
and women resemble, in no inconsiderable degree, the 
habits and usages of other men and women, whose 
names are unrecorded by Debrett. Granting this, and 
that Lady Flummery is a woman pretty much like 
another, ttie philosophical reader will be content that we 
rather consider her ladyship in her public capacity, and 
ei^amme her iiifluence upon mockkm^ m ^evisssaiL. 
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Her person, then, being thus put out of the way, her 
works, too, need not be very carefully Biffced and criti- 
cised; for what is the use of peering into a millstone, 
or making calculations about the iigure 0? The woman 
has not, in fact, the slightest influence upon literature 
for good or for evil: there are a certain number of fools 
whom she catches in her flimsy traps; and why not? 
They are made to be humbugged, or how should we 
live? Lady Flummery writes everything; that is no- 
thing. Her poetry is mere wind; her novels, stark 
nought; her philosophy, sheer vacancy! how should she 
do any better than she does? how could she succeed if 
she did do any better? If she did write well, she would 
not be Lady Flummery; she would not be praised by 
Timson and the critics, because she would be an honest 
woman, and not bribe them. Nay, she would probably 
be written down by Timson and Co., because, being an 
honest woman, she utterly despised them and their 
craft 

We have said what she writes for the most part 
Individually, she will throw off any number of novels 
that Messrs. Soap and Diddle will pay for; and col- 
lectively, by the aid of self and friends, scores of "Lyrics 
of Loveliness," "Beams of Beauty," "Pearls of 
Purity," &c. Who does not recollect the success which 
her "Pearls of the Peerage" had? She is going to do 
the "Beauties of the Baronetage;" then we shall have 
the "Daughters of the Dustmen," or some such other 
collection of portraits. Lady Flummery has around her 
a score of literary gentlemen, who are bound to her, 
body and soul: give them a dinner, a smile from an 
opera box, a wave of the hand in Botten Row, and they 
are bera, neck and heels. Fide«, mi jili, ?fc. ^s«fe>Tss?| 
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son, with what a very small dose of humbug men are to 
be bought. I know many of these individuals: there is 
my friend MXather, an immense, pudgy man: I saw 
him one day walking through Bond Street in company 
with an enormous ruby breast-pin. "Mac!" shouted 
your humble servant, "that is a Flummery ruby;" and 
Mac hated and cursed us ever after. Presentiy came 
little Fitch, the artist; he was rigged out in an illumi- 
nated velvet waistcoat — Flummery again — "There's 
only one like it in town," whispered Fitch to me con- 
fidentially, "and Flummery has that." To be sure. Fitch 
had given, in return, half-a-dozen of the prettiest 
drawings in the word. "I wouldn't charge for them, 
you know," he says, "for hang it, Lady Flummery is 
my friend." Oh, Fitch, Fitch! 

Fifty more instances could be adduced, of her lady- 
ship's ways of bribery. She bribes the critics to praise 
her, and the writers to write for her; and the public 
flocks to her as it will to any other tradesman who is 
properly puffed. Out comes the book; as for its merits, 
we may allow, cheerfully, that Lady Flummery has no 
lack of that natural esprit which every woman pos- 
sesses; but here praise stops. For the style, she docs 
not know her own language, but, in revenge, has a 
smattering of half-a-dozen others. She interlards her 
works with fearful quotations from the French, fiddle- 
faddle extracts from Italian operas, German phrases 
fiercely mutilated, and a scrap or two of bad Spanish: 
and upon*^ the strength of these murders, she calls her- 
self an authoress. To be sure there is no such word as 
authoress. K any young nobleman or gentleman of 
Eton College, when called upon to indite a copy of 
verses in praise of Sappho, or the Countess of Dash or 
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Lady Charlotte What -d'ye -call -'em, or the Honourable 
Jirs. Somebody, should fondly imagine that he might 
apply to those fair creatures the title of auctrix — I 
pity that young nobleman's or gentleman's case. Doctor 
Wordsworth and assistants would swish that error out 
of him in a way that, need not here be mentioned. Re- 
member it henceforth, ye writeresses — there is no 
such word as authoress. Auctor^ madam, is the word. 
*^ Optima tu proprii nominis auctor eris;** which, of 
course, means that you are, by your proper name, an 
author, not an authoress: the line is in Ainsworth's Dic- 
tionary, where anybody may see it. 

This point is settled then: there is no such word as 
authoress. But what of that? Are authoresses to be 
bound by the rules of grammar? The supposition is 
absurd. We don't expect them to know their own 
language; we prefer rather the little graceful pranks 
and liberties they take with it. When, for instance, a 
celebrated authoress, who wrote a Diaress, calls some- 
body the prototype of his own father, we feel an obli- 
gation to her ladyship; the language feels an obligation; 
it has a charm and a privilege with which it was never 
before endowed: and it is manifest, that if we can caU 
ourselves antetypes of our grand-mothers — can pro- 
phesy what we had for dinner yesterday, and so on, we 
get into a new range of thought, and discover sweet 
regions of fancy and poetry, of which the mind hath 
never even had a notion until now. 

It may be then considered as ceiiain that an 
authoress ought not to know her own tongue. Literature 
and politics have this privilege in common, that any 
ignoramus may excel in both. No apprenticeship is re- 
quired, that is certain; and if any gentleman doubts, let 
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US refer bim to the popular works of the present day, 
where y if he find a particle of scholarship, or any 
acquaintance with any hooks in any language, or if he 
be disgusted by any absurd, stiff, old-fashioned notions 
of grammatical propriety, we are ready to send him back 
his subscription. A friend of ours came to us the other 
day in great trouble. His dear little boy, who had been 
for some months attach^ to the stables of Mr. Tilbury's 
establishment, took a fancy to the corduroy breeches of 
some other gentleman employed in the same emporium 
— appropriated them, and afterwards disposed of them 
for a trifling sum to a relation — I believe his uncle. 
For this harmless freak, poor Sam was absolutely seized, 
tried at Clerkenwell Sessions, and condemned to six 
months* useless rotatory labour at the House of Cor- 
rection. "The poor fellow was bad enough before, sir," 
said his father, confiding in our philanthropy; "he picked 
up such a deal of slang among the stable-boys: but if 
you could hear him since he came from the mill! he 
knocks you down with it, sir. I am a&aid, sir, of his 
becoming a regular prig; for though he 's a 'cute chap, can 
read and write, and is mighty smart and handy, yet no 
one will take him into service, on account of that 
business of the breeches!" 

"What, sir!" exclaimed we, amazed at the man's 
simplicity; **such a son, and you don't know what to do 
with him! a 'cute fellow, who can write, who has been 
educated in a stable -yard, and has had six months' 
poHsh in a university — I mean a prison — and you 
don't know what to do with him? Make a fctahionabU 
novelist of him, and be hanged to you!" And proud 
am I to say that that young man, every evening, after 
be comes home from bis woiVl Qaa \v3aa XaJ&jen \ft ^tceftir 
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sweeping in the day, and I don't advise him to relinquish 
a certainty) — proud am I to say that he devotes every 
evening to literary composition, and is coming out with 
a novel, in numbers, of the most fashionable kind. 

This little episode is only given for the sake of 
example; par exemple^ as our authoress would say, who 
delights in French of the very worst kind. The public 
likes only the extremes of society, and votes mediocrity 
vulgar. From the Author they will take nothing but 
Fleet Ditch; from the Authoress, only the very finest of 
rose-water. I have read so many of her ladyhip's novels, 
that, egad! now I don't care for anything under a mar- 
quis. Why the deuce should we listen to the intrigues, 
tiie misfortunes, the virtues, and conversations of a 
couple of countesses, for instance, when we can have 
duchesses for our money? What's a baronet? pish! 
pish! that great coarse red fist in his scutcheon turns 
me sick! What's a baron? a fellow with only one 
more ball than a pawnbroker; and, upon my conscience, 
just as common. Dear Lady Flummery, in your next 
novel, give us no more of these low people; nothing 
under strawberry leaves, for the mercy of heaven! Sup- 
pose, now, you write us 

ALBERT; 

OR, 

WHISPERINGS AT WINDSOR. 

BY THE LADY FRANCES FLUMMERY. 

There is a subject — fashionable circles, curious re- 
velations, exclusive excitement, &c. To be sure, you 
must here introduce a viscount, 2sA \5aaX, \a ^»S^ "TNJssgst\ 
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but we will paas him for the sake of the ministerial 
portefeuille^ which is genteel. Then you might do 
"Leopold; or, the Bride of Neuilly;" "The Victim of 
Wurtemberg;" "Olga; or, the Autocrat's Daughter* (a 
capital title); *' Henri; or, Kome in the Nineteentii tbic 
Century:" we can fancy the book and a sweet paragraph gtr 
about it in Timson's paper. trt 

"HeKki, by Lady Frances Flummery. — Henri! who to 
can he be? a little bird whispers in our ear, that Ihe ox- 
gifted and talented Sappho of our hemisphere has dis- po 
covered some curious particulars in the life of a certain at 
young chevalier^ whose appearance at Eome has so ai 
frightened the court of the Tu-1-ries. Henri de B-rd-tix w 
is of an age when the young god can shoot his darte T 
into the bosom with fatal accuracy; and if the Marchesma 
Degli Spinachi (whose portrait our lovely authoress has u 
sung with a kindred hand) be as beauteous as she is le- \ j, 
presented (and as aU who have visited in the exclusiye i 
circles of the eternal city say she is), no wonder at her i 
effect upon the Pr-nce. Verbum sap, "We hear that a 1 
few copies are still remaining. The enterprising pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Soap and Diddle, have announced, we 
see, several other works by ihe same accomplished 
pen." 

This paragraph makes its appearance, in small type, 
in the * by the side, perhaps, of a disinterested recom- 
mendation of bears' grease, or some remarks on the ex- 
traordinary cheapness of plate in Comhill. Well, two 
or three days after, my dear Timson, who has been asked 
to dinner, writes, in his own hand, and causes to be 
printed in the largest type, an article to the foUowiBg 
dfect: — 
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"HENBX 
BY LADY F. FLUMMERY. 

''This is another of the graceful evergreens which 
the fair fingers of Lady Fanny Flmnmery are continually 
strewing upon our path. At once profound and caustic, 
truthful and passionate , we are at a loss whether most 
to admire the manly grandeur of her ladyship's mind» 
or the exquisite nymph-like delicacy of it. Strange 
power of fancy! Sweet enchantress, that rules the mind 
at will: stirring up the utmost depths of it into passion 
and storm, or wreathing and dimpling its cabn surface 
with countless summer smiles (as a great Bard of Old 
Time has expressed it); what do we not owe to woman? 

"What do we not owe her? More love, more happi- 
ness, more calm of vexed spirit, more truthful aid, and 
pleasant counsel; in joy, more delicate sympathy; in sor- 
row, more kind companionship. We look into her cheery 
eyes, and, in those wells of love care drowns; we listen 
to her syren voice, and, in that halmy music, banished 
hopes come winging to the breast again.'' 

This goes on for about three-quarters of a column: 
I don't pretend to understand it; but with flowers, angels, 
Wordsworth's poems, and the old dramatists, one can 
never be wrong, I think; and though I have written the 
above paragraphs myself, and don't imderstand a word 
of them, I can't, upon my conscience, help thinking that 
they are mighty pretty writing. After, then, that this 
has gone on for about three-quarters of a column (Tim- 
son does it in spare minutes, and fits it to any book that 
Lady Fanny brings out), he proceeds to jwrticularise, 
thus: — 

''The grinding excitement which iMS^a XllcasvM^&i vs^vsc^ 

Thackeray, Miscellanies. V, "^ 
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fibre of the soul as we peruse these passionate pages, is 
almost too pamful to bear. Nevertheless, one drains the 
draughts of poesy to the dregs, so deliciously intoidcatisg 
is its nature. We defy any man who begins ihese 
volumes to quit them ere he has perused each line. The 
plot may be briefly told as thus: — Henri, an exiled 
prince of Eranoonia (it is easy to understand the flimsy 
allegory), arrives at Bome, and is presented to the sovereign 
pontiff. At a feast, given in his honour at the Yatican, 
a dancing girl (the loveliest creation that ever issued 
from poet's brain) is introduced, and exhibits some spe- 
cimens of her art The youi^ prince is instantaneously 
smitten with the charms of the Saltatrice; he breathes 
into her ear the accents of his love, and is listened to 
with favour. He has, however, a rival, and a powerful 
one. The Pope haa already cast his eye upon the Apulian 
maid, and bums with lawless passion. One of the 
grandest scenes ever writ, occurs between the rivals. 
The Pope offers to Castanetta every temptation; he will 
even resign his crown and marry her: but she refuses. 
The prince can make no such offers; he cannot wed her: 
'The blood of Borbone,* he says, *may not be thus 
misallied.' He determines to avoid her. In despair, 
she throws herself off the Tarpeian rock; and the Pope 
becomes a maniac. Such is an outline of this tragic 
tale. 

''Besides this fabulous and melancholy part of the 
narrative, which is unsurpassed, much is written in the 
gay and sparkling style, for which our lovely author is 
unrivalled. The sketch of the Marchesina Degli Spinachi 
and her lover, the Duca Di Gammoni, is delicious; and 
the intrigue between the beautiful Princess Kalbsbraten 
and Coimt Bouterbrod ia excpm\/^^ ^«ffi^^\ ^^'btJw^^ 
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of course, knows who these characters are. The dis- 
covery of the manner in which Kartoffeln, the Saxon 
envoy, poisons the princess's dishes, is only a graceful 
and real repetition of a story which was agitated through- 
out all the diplomatic circles last year. 'Schinken, tiie 
Westphalian,* must not be foi^otten; nor *011a, the Spanish 
Spy.' How does Lady Fanny Flummery, poet as she is, 
possess a sense of the ridiculous and a keenness of per- 
ception which would do honour to a Rabelais or a 
Rochefoucault? To those who ask this question, we 
have one reply, and that an example: — I^ot among 
women, 't is true; for till the Lady Fanny came among 
us, woman never soared so high. Not among women, 
indeed! — but in comparing her' to that great spirit for 
whom our veneration is highest and holiest, we offer no 
dishonour to his shrine: — in saying that he who wrote 
of Borneo and Desdemona might have drawn Castanetta 
and Enrico, we utter but the truthful expressions of our 
hearts; in asserting that so long as Shakspeke lives, so 
long will Flummery endure; in declaring that he who 
rules in all hearts, and over all spirits and all climes, 
has found a congenial spirit, we do but justice to Lady 
Fanny — justice to him who sleeps by Avon!" 

With which we had better, perhaps, conclude. Our 
object has been, in descanting upon the Fashionable 
Authoress, to point out the influence which her writing 
possesses over society, rather than to criticise her life. 
The former is quite harmless; and we don't pretend to 
be curious about the latter. The woman herself is not 
so blameable; it is the silly people who cringe at her 
fQet that do ihe mischief, and, gulled themselves, gull 
the most guUable of publics. Think you, TimsoiL^ 
that her ladyship asks you for youi beauas -ijeuai ot. -^^s^vss. 
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wit? Fool! you do think so, or try and think so; and 
yet you know she loves not you, but the * newspaper. 
Think, little Fitch, in your fine waistcoat, how dearly 
you have paid for it! Think, M'Lather, how many smirks, 
and lies, and columns of good three-halfpence-a-line matter 
that big garnet pin has cost you! the woman laughs at 
you, man! you, who fancy that she is smitten with yoa 
— ' laughs at your absurd pretensions, your way of eating 
fish at dinner, your great hands, your eyes, your whiskers, 
your coat, and your strange north-country twang. Down 
with this DaUlah! Avaunt, Circe! giver of poisonous 
feeds. To your natural haunts, ye gentlemen of the 
press! if bachelors, frequent your taverns, and be content. 
Better is Sally the waiter, and the first cut of the joint, 
than a dinner of four courses, and humbug therewith 
Ye who are married, go to your homes; dine not with 
those persons who scorn your wives. Go not forth to 
parties, that ye may act Tom Fool for the amusement of 
my lord and my lady; but play your natural follies 
among your natural friends. Do this for a few years, 
and the Fashionable Authoress is extinct. O Jove, what 
a prospect! She, too, has retreated to her own natural 
calling, being as much out of place in a book as iyou, 
my dear M'Lather, in a drawing-room. Let miUiners 
look up to her; let Howell and James swear by her; let 
simpering dandies caper about her car; let her write 
poetry if die likes, but only for the most exclusive 
circles; let mantua-makers puff her — but not men: let 
such things be, and the Fashionable Authoress is no 
more! Blessed, blessed thought! No more fiddle-faddle 
novels! no more namby-pamby poetry! no more fribble 
"Blossoms of Loveliness!" When will you arrive, "0 
happy Golden Age.^ 
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It is confidently stated that there waa once a time 
when the quarter of Soho waa thronged by the feshion 
of London. Many wide streets are there in the neigh- 
bourhood, stretching cheerfully towards Middlesex Hospital 
in the north, bounded by Bean Street in the west, where 
the lords and ladies of William's time used to dwell, — 
till in Queen Anne's time, Bloomsbury put Soho out 
of fashion, and Great Eussell Street became the pink of 
the mode. 

Both these quarters of the town have submitted to 
the awful rule of nature, and are now to be seen under- 
going the dire process of decay. Fashion has deserted 
Soho, and left; her in her gaunt, lonely old age. The 
houses have a vast dingy, mouldy, dowager look. No 
more beaux, in mighty perriwigs, ride by in gilded clat- 
tering coaches; no more lackeys accompany them, bearing 
torches, and shouting for precedence. A solitary police- 
man paces these solitary streets, — the only dandy in 
the neighbourhood. You hear the milkman yelling his 
milk with a startling distinctness, and the clack of a 
servant-girl's pattens sets people a staring from the 
windows. 

With Bloomsbury we have here nothing to do; but 
as genteel stock- brokers inhabit the neighbourhood of 
Regent's Park, — as lawyers have taken possession of 
Russell Square, — so Artists have seized upon the de- 
solate quarter of Soho. They are to be found in great 
numbers in Bemers Street. Up to the present time, na- 
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turalists have never been able to account for this mystery 
of their residence. — What has a painter to do wili 
Middlesex Hospital? He is to be found in Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square. And why? Philosophy cannot 
tell, any more than why milk is found in a cocoa- 
nut. 

Look at ITewman Street. Has earth, in any dismal 
comer of her great round face, a spot more desperately 
gloomy? The windows are spotted with wafers, holding 
up ghastly bUls, that tell you the house is "To Let" 
Nobody walks there — not even an old clothesman; the 
first inhabited house has bars to the windows, and bears 
the name of "Ahasuerus, oflOlcer to the SheriflT of Mid- 
dlesex;" and here, above all places, must painters take 
up their quarters, — day by day must these reckless people 
pass Ahasuerus*s treble gate. There was my poor friend, 
Tom Tickner (who did those sweet things for "The Book 
of Beauty"). Tom, who could not pay his washerwo- 
man, lived opposite the bailiff's; and could see every 
miserable debtor, or greasy Jew writ-bearer that went in 
or out of his door. The street begins with a bailiff's, 
and ends with a hospital. I wonder how men live in i1^ 
and are decently cheerful, with this gloomy, double- 
barrelled moral pushed perpetually into their faces. 
Here, however, they persist in living, no one knows 
why; owls may still be found roosting in Netley Abbey, 
and a few Arabs are to be seen at the present minute in 
Palmyra. 

The ground-floors of the houses where painters live 

are mostly make-believe shops, black empty warehouses, 

containing fabulous goods. There is a sedan chair oppo- 

site a house in Eathbone Place , that I have myself seen 

erejjr day for forty-three yeat^. T^i^&Vcw&^Vii&^'OTssssvss^ I 
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a huge India-rubber- coloured door, with a couple of 
glistening brass plates, and bells. A portrait painter 
lives on the first floor; a great historical genius inhabits 
ihe second. Bemark the first floor's middle drawings 
room window; it is four feet higher than its two com- 
panions , and has taken a fancy to peep into the second- 
floor front. So much for the outward appearance of their 
habitations y and for the quarters in which they com- 
monly dwelL They seem to love solitude, and their 
mighty spirits rejoice in vastness and gloomy ruin. 

I don't say a word here about those geniuses who 
frequent the thoroughfares of the town, and have picture- 
frames containing a little gallery of miniature peers, 
beauties y and general officers, in IJie Quadrant, the pas- 
sages about St Martin's Laue, the Strand, and Cheapside. 
Lord Lyndhurst is to be seen in many of these gratis 
exhibitions — Lord Lyndhurst cribbed from Chalon; Lady 
Peel from Sir Thomas; Miss Croker from the same; the 
Duke, from ditto; an original officer in the Spanish Le- 
gion; a colonel or so, of the Bunhill-Bow Fencibles; a 
lady on a yellow sofa, with four children in little caps 
and blue ribands; we have all of us seen these pretty 
pictures, and are aware that our own features may be 
''done in this style." Then there is the man on the 
chain-pier at Brixton, who pares out your likeness in 
sticking-plaister; there is Miss Cripps, or MissBimt, who 
gives lessons in Poonah-painting, japanning, or mezzo- 
tinting; Miss Stump, who attends ladies' schools with 
lai^ chalk heads from Le Brun or the Cartoons; Eub- 
bery, who instructs young gentlemen's establishments in 
pencil; and Sepio, of the Water Colour Society, who 
paints before eight pupils daily, at a guinea an hour, 
keeping Mb own drawings for himseAi. 
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All these persons, as the most indifferent reader must 
see, equally belong to the tribe of Artists (the last not 
more than the first), and in an article like this should 
be mentioned properly. But though this paper has been 
extended from eight pages to sixteen, — not sixteen 
pages, — not a volume would suflBlce to do justice to the 
biographies of the persons above-mentioned. Think of 
the superb Sepio, in a light-blue satin cravat, and a light- 
brown coat, and yellow kids, tripping daintily fromOros- 
venor Square to Gloucester Place, a small sugar-loaf boy 
following, who carries his morocco portfolio. Sepio scents 
his handkerchief, curls his hair, and wears on a great 
coarse fist, a large emerald ring tliat one of his pupils 
gave him. He would not smoke a cigar for the world; 
he is always to be found at the Opera; and, gods! how 
he grins, and waggles his head about, as Lady Flunamery 
nods to him from her box. 

He goes to at least six great parties in the season. 
At the houses where he teaches, he has a faint hope 
that he is received as an equal, and propitiates scomM 
footmen by absurd donations of sovereigns. The rogue 
has plenty of them. He has a stock-broker, and a power 
of guinea lessons stowed away in the Consols. There 
are a number of young ladies of genius in the aristo- 
cracy, who admire him hugely; he begs you to contradict 
the report about him and Lady Smigsmag; every now 
and then he gets a present of game from a marquis; the 
city ladies die to have lessons of him; he prances about 
the park on a high-bred cock-tail, with lacquered boots 
and enormous high heels; and he has a mother and 
sisters somewhere — washerwomen, it is said, in 
Pimlica 

How different is his fate to that of poor Rubbery, 
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the school drawing-master! Highgate, Homertoiiy Putney, 
Hackney, Homsey, Tumham Green, are his resorts; he 
has a select seminary to attend at every one of these 
places; and if, from all these nurseries of youth, he ob- 
tains a sufficient number of half-crowns to pay his week's 
bills, what a happy man is he! 

He liyes most likely in a third floor in Howland 
Street, and has commonly fiye children, who hare all a 
marvellous talent for drawing — - all save one, perhaps, 
that is an idiot, which a poor, sick mother is ever care- 
fully tending. Sepio's great aim and battle in life is to 
be considered one of the aristocracy; honest Eubbery 
would fain be thought a gentleman, too; but, indeed, he 
does not know whether he is so or not Why be a genr 
tleman? — a gentleman Artist does not obtain the wages 
of a tailor; Bubbery's butcher looks down upon him with 
a royal scorn; and his wife, poor gentle soul (a clergy- 
man's daughter, who married him in the fu:m belief that 
her John would be knighted, and make an immense for- 
tune), •"— his wife, I say, has many fierce looks to suffer 
from Mrs. Butcher, and many meek excuses or prayers 
to proffer, when she cannot pay her bill, — or when, 
worst of all, she has humbly to beg for a little scrap of 
meat upon credit, against John's coming home. He has 
five-and-twenty miles to walk that day, and must have 
something nourishing when he comes in — he is killing 
himself, poor fellow, she knows he is: and Miss Crick 
has promised to pay him his quarterns chai^ on the 
very next Saturday. "Gentlefolks, indeed," says Mrs. 
Butcher, "pretty gentlefolks these, as can't pay for half- 
a-pound of steak!" Let us thank heaven that the Artisfs 
wife has her meat, however, — there is good in that 
shrill, fat, mottle-faced Mrs. Brisket, after all. 
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Thmk of the labouis of that poor Bubhery. He wm 
up at four in the moming, and toiled till nine npon a 
huge damp icy lithographic stone; on which he has diavii 
the ''Star of the Waye," or the "Qoeen of the Touiney,* 
or ''She met at Almack's/' for Lady ilnmmery's last new 
song. This done, at half-past nine, he is td be seen 
striding across Kensington Gardens, to wait upon the 
before named Miss Crick, at Lament House. Transport 
yourself in imagination to the Misses Kittle's seminary, 
Fotzdam Villa, Upper Homerton, four miles from Shore- 
ditch; and at half-past two, Professor Eubbery is to be 
seen swinging along towards the gate. Somebody is on 
the look-out for him; indeed it is his eldest daughter, 
Marianne, who has been pacing the shrubbery, and 
peering over the green railii^ this half-hour past She 
is with the Misses Kittle on the "mutual system," a 
thousand times more despised than the butchers' and the 
grocers' daughters, who are educated on the same terms, 
and whose papas are warm men in Aldgate. Wednesday 
is the happiest day of Marianne's week: and Hiis the 
happiest hour of Wednesday. Behold! Professor Bubbeiy 
wipes his hot brows and kisses the poor thing, and they 
go in together out of the rain, and he tells her that the 
twins are well out of the measles, thank God! and that, 
Tom has just done the Antinous, in a way that must 
make him sure of the Academy prize, and that mother 
is better of her rheumatism now. He has brought her a 
letter, in large round hand, from Polly; a famous soldier 
drawn by little Frank; and when, after his two houn^ 
lesson, Eubbery is off again, our dear Marianne cons 
oyer the letter and picture a hundred times with soft 
tearful smiles, and stows them away in an old writing- 
de$k, amidst a heap mote oi pi^Aoxxa^MStDLfe^c^^ ^^rt^\dsifc^ 
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trumpery scraps, oad baubles, that you and I, madam, 

would sneer at; but that in the poor child's eyes (and, I 

think, in the eyes of One, who knows bow to value 

widows' mites, and bumble sinners' offerings) are better 

than bank-notes and Pitt diamonds. Oh, kind heaven, 

that has given these treasure^ to the poor! Many and 

many an hour does Marianne lie awake with ftill eyes, 

and yearn for that wretched old lodging in Howland 

Street, where mother and brothers lie sleeping; and, 

gods! what a fete it is, when twice or thrice in the year 

sbe comes home. 

« « # « « 

I forget how many hundred millions of miles, for 
how many billions of centuries, how many thousands of 
deciUions of angels, peris, houris, demons, a&eets, and 
the like, Mahomet travelled, lived, and counted, during 
the time that some water was falling from a bucket to 
the ground; but have we not been wandering most 
egregiously away from Eubbery, during the minute in 
which his daughter is changing his shoes, and taking off 
his reeking Macintosh in the hall of Potzdam Yilla? 
She thinks him the finest artist that ever cut an H. B.; 
that's positive: and as a drawing-master, his merits are 
wonderful; for at the Misses Kittle's annual vacation fes- 
tival, when the young ladies' drawings are exhibited to 
their mammas and relatives (Eubbery, attending in a 
clean shirt, with his wife's large brooch stuck in it, and 
drinking negus along with the very best); — at the an- 
nual festival, I say, it wiU be found that the sixty-four 
drawings exhibited, Tintem Abbey, Kenilworth Castle, 
Horse — from CarlVemet, Head — from West, or what 
not (say sixteen of each sort), are the one exactly as 
good aa the other; so that, aWow!^^&i^^ ^^sssiRftfe ^^^ 
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the prize, there is really no reason why Miss Timson, 
who is only four years old, should not haye it; her de- 
sign being accurately, stroke for stroke, tree for tree, 
curl for curl, the same as Miss Slamcoe's, who is ei^- 
teen. The fact is, that of these drawings, Eubbery, in 
the course of the year, has done eveiy single stroke, al- 
though the girls and tiieir parents are ready to take their 
affidavits (or aa I heard once a great female granunarian 
say, their affiea davit) thai the drawing-master has never 
been near the sketches. This is the way with them; 
but mark! — when young ladies come home, are settled 
in life, and mammas of fEunHies, — can they design so 
much as a horse, or a dog, or a "moo-cow," for little 
Jack who bawls out for them? — not they? Eub- 
bery's pupils have no more notion of drawiug, any more 
than Sepio-s of painting, when that eminent artist is 
away. 

Between these two gentlemen, lie a whole clafis of 
teachers of drawing, who resemble them more or less. 
I am ashamed to say, that Eubbery takes his pipe in 
the parlour of an hotel, of which the largest room is de- 
voted to the convenience of poor people, amateurs of 
British gin: whilst Sepio trips down to the club, and has 
a pint of the smallest claret: but of course the tastes of 
men vary; and you find them, simple or presuming, 
careless or prudent, natural and vulgar, or false and 
atrociously genteel, in all ranks and stations of life. 

As for the other persons mentioned at the beginning 
of this discourse, viz., the cheap portrait-painter, the 
portrait-cutter in sticking-plaister, and Miss Croke, the 
teacher of mezzotint and Poonah- painting, — nothing 
need he said of them in this place, as we have to speak 
ofmatten more important. — Oiii^ ^Jwsvs^* "^^^^ajs* ^^t5^^^ 
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or about other professors of cheap art, let the reader 
most sedulously avoid them. Mezzotinto is a take-in, 
Poonah-painting a rank villanous deception. ^'So is Gre- 
cian art without brush or pencils;" these are only small 
mechanical contrivances , over which young ladies are 
made to lose time. And now having disposed of these 
small skirmishers who hover round the great body of 
Artists, we are arrived in presence of the main force, 
that we must begin to attack in form. In the ''partition 
of the earth," as it has been described by Schiller, the 
reader wiU remember that the poet, finding himself at 
the end of the general scramble without a single morsel 
of plunder, applied passionately to Jove, who pitied the 
poor fellow's condition, and complimented him with a 
seat in the EmpyrsBan. ''The strong and the cunning,'' 
says Jupiter, "have seized upon the inheritance of the 
world, whilst thou wert star-gazing and rhyming: not 
one single acre remains wherewith I can endow thee; 
but, in revenge, if tlw»u art dispose to visit me in my 
own heaven, come when thou wilt, it is always open to 
thee." 

The cunning and strong have scrambled and struggled 
more on our own little native spot of earth, than in any 
other place on the world's surface; and the English poet 
(whether he handles a pen or a pencU) has little other 
refuge than that windy unsubstantial one, which Jove 
has vouchsafed to him. Such airy board and lodging is, 
however, distasteful to many; who prefer, therefore, to 
give up their poetical callhig, and in a vulgar beef- 
eating world, to feed upon, and fight for, vulgar 
beef. 

For such persons (among the class of painters), it 
may he asaerted that portrait-pain^xiiS^ "VW^ ydn^b^r^ ^^^ 
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IB the Artisfs compromise with heaven; ''the light of 
common day/' in which, after a certain quantity of 
''travel from the East/' the genius fftdes at last. Abb^ 
Barthelemi (who sent Le Jeune Anacharsis travelling 
through Greece in the time of Plato, — travelling through 
ancient Greece in lace ruffles, red heels, and a pigtails- 
Abbe Barthelemi, I say, declares that somebody was 
once standing against a wall in the sun, and that some- 
body else traced the outline of somebody's shadow; and 
BO painting was "invented." Angelica Kauf&nann has 
made a neat picture of this neat subject; and very well 
worthy she was of handling it Her painting might 
grow out of a wall and a piece of charcoal; and honest 
Barthelemi might be satisfied that he had here traced 
the true origin of the art What a base pedigree have 
these abominable Greek, French, and High -Dutch 
heathens invented for that which is divine! — a wall, 
ye gods, to be represented as the father of that which 
oame down radiant from you! The man who invented 
such a blasphemy, ought to be impaled upon broken 
bottles, or shot off pitilessly by springguns, nailed to the 
bricks like a dead owl or a weasel, or tied up — a kind 
of vulgar Prometheus — and baited for ever by the 
house-dog. 

But let not our indignation carry us too fEur. Lack 
of genius in some, of bread in others, of patronage in a 
shop-keeping world, that thinks only of the useful, and 
is little inclined to study the sublime, has turned thou- 
sands of persons calling themselves, and wishing to be. 
Artists, into so many common face-painters, who must 
look out for the "kalon,*' in the fat features of a red- 
giUed alderman, or, at best, in a pretty simpering white- 
Dcckod beauty from Almajds!^ ^V'b ^fiKc^«tw>a» ^^ms^ 
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of these latter, especially , have seduced away many 
painters; and we often think that this yeiy physical 
sapenority which English ladies possess , this tempting 
brilliancy of health and comple^on, which belongs to 
Hiem more than to any others, has operated upon onr 
Artists as a serious disadvantagey and kept them from 
better things. The French call such beauty ^^La beaute 
du Diable;^^ and a devilish power it has truly; before 
our Armidas and Helens, how many Binaldos and Tbc 
rises have fallen, who are content to foi^et their ^rjous 
calling, and slumber away their energies in the laps of 
these soft tempters. Oh, ye British enchantresses! I 
never see a gilded annual-book, without likening it to a 
small island, near Cape Pelorus, in Sicily, whither, by 
twanging of harps, singing of ravishing melodies, glan- 
cing of voluptuous eyes, and the most beautiful feushion- 
able undress in the world, ihe naughty sirens lured the 
passing seaman. Steer clear of them, ye Artists! pull, 
pull for your lives, ye crews of Suffolk Street and the 
Water-ColQiar gallery! stop your ears, bury your eyes, tie ' 
yourselves to the masts, and away with you from the 
gaudy, smiling, ''Books of Beauty.'' Land, and you are 
ruined! Look well among the flowers on yonder beach 
— it is whitened with the bones of painters. 

For my part, I never have a model under seventy, 
and her with several shawls and a cloak on. By these 
means, the imagination gets fair play, and the morals 
remain unendangered. 

Personalities are odious; but let the British public 
look at the pictures of the celebrated Mr. Shalloon — 
the moral British public — and say, whether our grand- 
children (or the grand-children of tiie exalted personages 
whom Mr. Shalloon paints) mfl. ivot "hsj^e ^ ^^«t SS^sj^ 
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of the maimers of their grand-mammas , as they are re- 
presented in the most beautiful, deicterous, captiyating, 
water-colour drawings that ever were? Heavenly powers, 
how they simper and ogle! with what gimcracks of lace, 
ribbons y ferroni^res, smelling-bottles , and what not, is 
every one of them overloaded! What shoulders, what 
ringlets, what funny little pug-dogs do they, most of 
them, exhibit to us! The days of Lancret and Watteau 
are lived over again, and the court ladies of the time of 
Queen Victoria look as moral as the immaculate coun- 
tesses of the days of Louis Quinze. The last President 
of the Boyal Academy* is answerable for many sins, 
and many imitators; especially for that gay, simpering, 
meretricious look which he managed to give to every 
lady who sat to him for her portrait; and I do not know 
a more curious contrast, than that which may be per- 
ceived by any one who will examine a collection of his 
portraits by the side of some by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
They seem to have painted different races of people; and 
when one hears very old gentlemen talking q£ the supe- 
rior beauty that existed in their early days (as very old 
gentlemen, from Nestor downwards, have and will), one 
is inclined to believe that there is some truth in what 
they say; at least, that the men and women under Geoi^e 
the Third were far superior to their descendants in the 
time of Geoi^ the Fourth. Whither has it fled — that 
calm matronly grace or beautiful virgin innocenoe, which 
belonged to tiie happy women who sate to Sir Joshua? 
Sir Thomas's ladies are ogling out of their gilt frames, 
and asking us for admiration; Sir Joshua's sit quiet, in 
maiden meditation fancy free, not anxious for applause, 

» sir TViomM I.vwT%tk^*% 
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but sure to command it; a thousand times more lovely 
in their sedate serenity, than Sir Thomases ladies in their 
smiles, and their satin ball-dresses. 

But this is not the general notion, and the ladies 
prefer the manner of the modem Artist Of course, such 
being the case, the painters must follow the fashion. 
One could point out half a dozen Artists who, at Sir 
Thomas's death, have seized upon a shred of his some- 
what tawdry mantle. There is Carmine, for instance, a 
man of no small repute, who will stand as the represen- 
tative of his class. 

Carmine has had the usual education of a painter in 
this country; he can read and write — that is, has spent 
years drawing the figure — and has made his foreign 
tour. It may be that he had original talent once, but he 
has learned to forget this, as the great bar to his success; 
and must imitate, in order to live. He is among Artists, 
what a dentist is among sui^eons — a man who is em- 
ployed to decorate the human head, and who is paid 
enormously for so doing. You know one of Carmine's 
beauties at any exhibition, and see the process by which 
they are manufactured. He lengthens the noses, widens 
the foreheads, opens the eyes, and gives them the proper 
languishing leer; diminishes the mouth, and infallibly 
tips the ends of it with a pretty smile of his favourite 
colour. He is a personable, white-handed, bald-headed, 
i]aiddle-aged man now, with that grave blandness of look 
which one sees in so many prosperous empty-headed 
people. He has a collection of little stories and court 
gossip about Lady This, and my particular Mend — Lord 
So-and-So, which he lets off in succession to every sitter: 
indeed, a most bland, irreproachable, gentlemiasL-lJkSk xaaaa^ 
Thackeray, Mitcellaniei, V. "i^ 
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He gii'seB most patronisiiig advice to young Aituts, and 
makes a point of praising all — not ceitainly too mnch, 
but in a gentleman-like, indiffeient, simpering way. This 
should be the maxim with prosperous persons, who haye 
bad to make their way, and wish to keep what they 
have made. They praise everybody, and are called 
good-natured, benevolent men. Surely no benevolence is 
so easy; it simply consists in lyii^, and smiling, and 
wishing everybody welL You will get to do so quite 
naturally at last, and at no expense of truthi At first, 
when a man has feelings of his own — feelings of love 
or of anger — this perpetual grin and good-humour is 
hard to maintain. I used to imagine, when I first knew 
Carmine, that there were some particular springs in his 
wig (that glossy, oily, curl crop of chestnut hair) that 
pulled up his features into a smile and kept the muscles 
so fixed for the day, I don't think so now, and should 
say he grinned, even when he was asleep and his teeth 
were out; the smile does not lie in the manufacture of 
the wig, but in the construction of the brain. Claude 
Carmine has the organ of don't'Care-a-damn-ativeness 
wonderftilly developed; not that reckless don't-care-a- 
dam-nativeness which leads a man tb disregard all the 
world, and himself into the bargain. Claude stops before 
he comes to himself; but beyond that individual member 
of the Koyal Academy, has not a single sympathy for a 
single human creature. The account of his friends' 
deaths, woes, misfortune, or good luck, he receives with 
equal good-nature; he gives three splendid dinners per 
annum, Gunter, Dukes, Fortnum and Mason, eveiything; 
ho dines out the other three hundred and sixty-two days 
m the year, and was nevei kaorwcL *^ ^y^ away a 
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shilling, or to advance, for one half-hour, the forty 
pounds per quarter wages that he gives to Mr. Scumble, 
who works the back-grounds, limbs, and draperies of hiB 
portraits. 

He is not a good painter: how should he be; whose 
painting as it were never goes beyond a whisper, and 
who would make a general simpering as he looked at an 
advancing cannon-ball? — but he is not a bad painter, 
being a keen, respectable maa of the world, who has a 
cool head, aud knows what is what. In France, where 
tigerism used to be the fashion amoi^ the painters, I 
make no doubt Carmine would ha^e let his beard aud 
wig grow, and looked the fiercest of the fierce; but with 
us a man must be geuteel; the perfection of style (in 
writing and in drawii^ rooms) being "cfe ne pas en avoir^" 
Carmine of course is agreeably vapid. His conversation 
has accordingly the flavour and briskness of a clear, 
brilliaut, stale bottle of soda-water, — once in five mi- 
nutes or so, you see rising up to the surface a little 
bubble — a little tiny shining point of wit, — it rises 
and explodes feebly, and then dies. With regard to wit, 
people of fisushion (as we are given to understand) are 
satisfied with a mere soupgon of it. Anything more were 
indecorous; a genteel stomach could not bear it: Carmine 
knows the exact proportions of the dose, and would not 
venture to administer to his sitters anything beyond the 
requisite quantity. 

There is a great deal more said here about Carmine 
— the man, than Carmine — the Artist; but what can 
be written about the latter? New ladies in white satin, 
new generals in red, new peers in scarlet and ermine, 
and stout members of parliataent, ij^om^ixi'^ Vi xsJ^-^^^sss&a. 
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aad sheets of letter-pap^, with a Turkey-carpet beneath 
them, a red cnrtam above them, a Doric pillar sup- 
porting them, and a tremendous storm of thunder and 
lightning lowering and flashing in the back ground, 
spring up every year, and take their due positions ''upon 
the line" in the academy, and send their compliments 
of hundreds to swell Cannine's heap of Consols. If he 
paints Lady Flunmiery for the tenth time, in the cha- 
racter of the tenth muse, what need have we to say 
anything about it? The man is a good workman, and 
will manufacture a decent article at the best price; but 
we should no more think of noticing each, than of 
writing fresh critiques upon every new coat that Kugee 
or Stultz turned out The papers say, in reference to 
his picture, "No. 591. 'Full-length portrait of her Grace 
the Duchess of Doldrum. Carmine, E.A.' Mr. Carmine 
never fails; this work, like all others by the same artist, 
is excellent:" — or, "l^o. 591, &c. The lovely Duchess 
of Doldrum has received &omMr. Carmine's pencil ample 
justice; the ehiar^ oscuro of the picture is perfect; the 
likeness admirable; the keeping and colouring have the 
true Titianesque gusto; if we might hint a fSault, 
it has the left ear of the lap-dog a 'littie/ out of 
drawing?" 

Then, perhaps, comes a criticism which says: — "The 
Duchess of Doldrum's picture by Mr. Carmine is neither 
better nor worse than five hundred other performances 
of the same artist It would be very unjust to say, that 
these portraits are bad, for they have really a considerable 
cleverness; but to say that tiiey were good, would be 
quite as false: nothing in our eyes was ever further from 
Ifelng BO, Every ten yeaia Mi, Cwncainft exhibits what 
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\b called an onginal picture of three inches square, but 
beyond iMa, nothing original is to be found in him: as 
a lad, he copied Reynolds, then Opie, then Lawrence; 
then haying made a sort of style of his own, he has 
copied himself ever since," &c. 

And then the critic goes on to consider the various 
parts of Carmine's pictures. In speaking of critics, their 
peculiar relationship with painters ought not to be for- 
gotten; and as in a former paper we have seen how a 
fashionable authoress has her critical toadies, in like 
manner has the painter his enemies and Mends in the 
press; with this difference, probably, that the writer can 
bear a fair quantity of abuse without wincing, while the 
artist not uncommonly grows mad at such strictures, 
considers them as personal matters, inspired by private 
feeling of hostility, and hates the critic for life who has 
ventured to question his judgment in any way. We 
have said before, poor academicians, for how many con- 
spiracies are you made to answer! We may add now, 
poor critics, what black personal animosities are dis- 
covered for you, when you happen (right or wrong, but 
according to your best ideas) to speak the truth! Say 
that Snooks's picture is badly coloured. — *'0h, heavens!*' 
shrieks Snooks, "what can I have done to offend this 
fellow?" Hint that such a figure is badly drawn — and 
Snooks instantly declares you to be his personal enemy, 
actuated only by envy and vile pique. My Mend 
Pebbler, himself a famous Artist, is of opinion that the 
critic should never abuse the painter's performances, be- 
cause, says he, the painter knows much better than any 
one else what his own faults are, and because you never 
do him any good. Are men of the brush so obstinate? — 
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veiy likely: but the public — the public? are we not to 
do our duty by it too; and, aided by our superior know- 
ledge and genius for the fine arts, point out to it tiie 
way it should go? Yes, surely; and as by the efforts of 
duU or interested critics many bad painters have been* 
palmed off upon the nation as geniuses of the first de- 
gree; in like manner, the sagacious and disinterested 
(like some we could name) have endeavoured to provide 
this British nation with pure principles of taste, — or 
at least, to prevent them from adopting such as are 
impure. 

Carmine, to be sure, comes in for very little abuse; 
and, indeed, he deserves but little. He is a fashionable 
painter, and preserves the golden mediocrity which is 
necessary for the fashion. Let us bid him good-bye. 
He lives in a house all to himself, most likely, — has 
a footman, sometimes a carriage; is apt to belong to the 
Athenaeum; and dies universally respected; that is, not 
one single soul cares for him dead, as he, living, did not 
care for one single soul. 

Then, perhaps, we should mention M'Gilp, or Blather, 
rising young men, who will fill Carmine's place one of 
these days, and occupy his house in , when the ful- 
ness of time shall come, and (he borne to a narrow grave 
in the Harrow Eoad by the whole mourning B^yal 
Academy), they shall leave their present first-floor in 
Newman-street, and step into his very house and 
shoes. 

There is little difference between the juniors and the 
seniors; they grin when they are talking of him to- 
gether, and express a perfect confidence that they can 
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paint a head against Carmine any day — as very likely 
they can. But until his demise^ they are occupied with 
painting people ahout the Eegent's Park and EusseU 
Square; are very glad to have the chance of a popular 
clei^yman, or a college tutor, or a mayor of Stoke Pogeis 
after the Eeform Bill. Such characters are commonly 
mezzotinted afterwards; and the portrait of our esteemed 
townsman So-and-So, by that talented artist Mr. M*Gilp, 
of London, is favourably noticed by the provincwd press, 
and is to be found over the side-boards of many country 
gentlemen. If they come up to town, to whom do they 
go? To M'Gilp, to be sure; and thus, slowly, his prac- 
tice and his prices increase. 

The Academy student is a personage that should not 
be omitted here; he resembles very much, outwardly, 
the medical student, and has many of the latter^s habits, 
and pleasures. He very often wears a broad-brimmed 
hat, and a fine dirty crimson velvet waistcoat, his hair 
commonly grows long, and he » has braiding to his pan- 
taloons. He works leisurely at the Academy, he loves 
theatres, billiards, aud novels, and has his houseK)f-call 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Saint Martin's Lane, 
where he and his brethren meet and sneer at Boyal 
Academicians. If you ask him what line of art he 
pursues, he answers with a smile exceedingly super- 
cilious, "Sir, I am an historical painter;" meaning that 
he will only condescend to take subjects from Hume, or 
Robertson, or from the classics — which he knows no- 
thing about. This state of stfi historical painter is only 
preparatory, lasting perhaps from eighteen to five-and- 
twenty, when the gentleman's madness begins to disap- 
pear, and he comes to look at life sternly in the face, 
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and to learn that man shall not live by historical paint- 
ing alone. Then our friend falls to portrait-painting, or 
annual-painting, or makes some other such sad compro- 
mise with necessity. 

He has probably a small patrimony, which defrays 
the charge of his studies and cheap pleasures during Hs 
period of apprenticeship. He makes the ohUge tour to 
France and Italy, and returns from those countries with 
a multitude of spoiled canvases, and a large pair of 
moustachios, with which he establishes himself in one 
of the dingy streets of Soho before mentioned. There 
is poor Pipson, a man of indomitable patience, and un- 
dying entbusiaflm for his profession. He could paper 
Ibceter Hall with his studies from the life, and with 
portraits in chalk and oil of French sapeurs and Italian 
brigands, that kindly descend from their mountain- 
caverns, and quit their murderous occupations, in order 
to sit to young gentlemen at Eome, at the rate of ten- 
pence an hour. Pipson returns from abroad, establishes 
himself, has his cards printed, and waits and waits for 
commissions for great historical pictures. Meanwhile, 
night after night, he is to be found at his old place in 
the Academy, copying the old life-guardsmen — working, 
working away — and never advancing one jot. At 
eighteen, Pipson copied statues and life-guardsmen to 
admiration; at five-and-thirty he can make admirable 
drawings of life-guardsmen and statues. Beyond this he 
never goes; year after year his historical picture is re- 
turned to him by the envious Academicians, and he 
grows old, and his little patrimony is long since spent; 
and he earns nothing himself. How does he support 
hope and life? — that is the wonder. No one knows 
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until he tries (which God forbid he should!) upon what 
a small matter, hope and life can be supported. Our 
poor fellow lives on from year to year in a miraculous 
way; tolerably cheerful in the midst of his semi-starva- 
tion, and wonderfully confident about next year> in spite 
of the failures of the last twenty-five. Let us thank 
Gk>d for imparting to us poor, weak mortals, the inesti- 
mable blessing of vanity. How many half-witted votaries 
of the arts — poets, painters, actors, musicians — live 
upon this food, and scarcely any other! K the delusion 
were to drop from Pipson's eyes, and he should see him- 
self as he is, — if some malevolent genius were to 
mingle with his feeble brains one fatal particle of com- 
mon sense, — he would just walk off Waterloo Bridge, 
and abjure poverty, incapacity, cold lodgings, unpaid 
bakers' bills, ragged elbows, and deferred hopes, at once 
and for ever. 

We do not mean to depreciate the profession of 
historical painting, but simply to warn youth against it 
as dangerous and unprofitable. It is as if a young fellow 
should say, "I will be a Baphael or a Titian, — a Milton 
or a Shakspeare'* and if he will count up how maiiy 
people have lived since the world began, and how many 
there have been of the Eaphael or Shakspeare sort, he 
can calculate to a nicety what are the chances in his 
favour. Even successftil historical painters, what are 
they? — in a worldly point of view, they mostly in- 
habit the second floor, or have great desolate studios in 
back premises, whither life-guardsmen, old-clothesmen, 
blackamoors, and other "properties,*' are conducted to 
figure at full-length, as Roman conquerors, Jewish high- 
priests, or Othellos on canvas. Then there are gay, 
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.writers lired in Grab Street, and poor ragged Johnioa 
shrunk behind a screen in Cave's parlonr, that iiie 
author's trade was considered a very mean one; whioh a 
gentleman of family could not take up but as an amateur. 
This absurdity is pretty nearly worn out now, and I do 
humbly hope and pray for the day, when the olher shall 
likewise dLiappear. If there be any nobleman with a 
talent that way, why — why don't we see him among 
the K.A.'s? 

601. The Schoolmastor. SketchlBrnm, Henry, Lord, A.A. F.R.S.S.A. of 

taken abroad J the National InslUute of France* 

602. ViewoftheArtisfB residcncel j^^^^„^ Right Honourable T. B. 

at Windsor J 

508. Murder of the Babes in thel Rustle , Lord J. 

Tower J Pill, Right Honourable Sir Robert. 

604. A little Agitation . . . . O'CarroU, Daniel, M.R. I.A. 

Fancy, I say, such names as these figurii^ in the 
catalogue of the Academy: and why should they not? 
The real glorious days of the art (which wants equality 
and not patronage) will revive then. Patronage — a 
plague on the word! — it implies inferiority; and in the 
name of all that is sensible, why is a respectable country 
gentleman, or a city attorney's lady, or any person of any 
rank, however ex^dted, to "patronise" an Artist 

There are some who sigh for the past times, when 
magnificent, swaggering Peter Paul Rubens (who him- 
self patronised a queen) rode abroad with a score of 
gentlemen in his train, and a purse-bearer to scatter 
ducats; and who love to think how he was made an 
English knight and Spanish grandee, and went of em- 
bassies as if he had been a bom marquis. Sweet it is 
to remember, too, that Sir Antony Yandyck, K.B., ae- 
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toally married out of the peerage: and that when Titian 
dropped his maMstick, the Emperor Charles Y. picked 
it up (oh, gods! what heroic self-devotion), — picked it 
up, saying ^'I can make fifty dukes, but not one Titian." 
Kay, was not the Pope of Eome going to make Baffaelle 
a Cardinal, — and were not these golden days? 

Let us say at once, "No." The very fuss made about 
certain painters in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
shows that the body of artists had no rank or position in 
the world. They hung upon single patrons; and 6very 
man who holds his place by such a tenure, must feel 
himself an inferior, more or less. The times are changiog 
now, and as authors are no longer compelled to send 
their works abroad under the guardianship of a great 
man and a slavish dedication; painters, too, are beginning 
to deal directly with the public. Who are the great 
picture buyers now? — the engravers and their employers, 
the people, — "the only source of legitimate power," as 
they say after dinner. A fig then for Cardinal's hats! 
were Mr. O'Connell in power to-morrow, let us hope he 
would not give one, not even a paltry bishopric m par- 
tibus to the best painter in the Academy. What need 
have they of honours out of the profession. Why are 
they to be be-knighted like a parcel of aldermen? — 
for my part, I solemnly declare, that I will take nothing 
under a peerage, after ttie exhibition of my great picture, 
and don't see, if painters must have titles conferred upon 
them for eminent services, why the Marquis of Mulready 
or the Earl of Landseer ^ould not sit in the house as 
well as any law or soldier lord. 

The truth to be elicited from this little digressive 
dissertation, is this painful one, — that young Artists 
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are not generally as well instnicted as they should be 
and let the Boyal Academy look to it, and give sonu 
sound courses of lectures to their pupils on literatuR 
and history, as well as on anatomy, or light and shade 
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